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THE Bell System must march a 
pace ahead of the new civiliza- 
tion on this continent, a civiliza- 
tion of better opportunity for the aver- 
age man. The telephone contributes to 
the prosperity of the people and adds 
to the comfort and convenience of living. 


It is used by the many. The time and 
money it saves are as important to the 
small business as to the large. The hum- 
blest home depends on it for aid in emer- 
gency, to run errands, maintain friend- 
ships. It is the aim of the Bell System 
to keep telephone service so good and so 
cheap that it will be used universally to 
make life richer and better. It seeks to 
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lead the way in social and busi- 

ness growth. It is raising build- 

ings this year in more than two 
hundred cities, adding vast mileage to 
the expanding network of cable, and in- 
stalling new telephones by the hundreds 
of thousands. 


It is spending more than 550 million 
dollars this year—one and_ one-half 
times the cost of the Panama Canal— 
for new plant and service improvements. 
This program is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be 
able to talk quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 
is no standing still in the Bell System. 
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Canada as a British Dominion 
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WAUGH 
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known either in America or in Eu- 

rope. Canadians themselves seldom 
have more than a vague knowledge of their 
country’s past, many in fact assuming 
that it has none worthy of record. Yet 
the history of few countries, ancient or 
modern, in the Old World or in the new, 
is so fascinating. And, to make the wide- 
spread ignorance of it the more astonish- 
ing, it furnished the theme of one of the 
very greatest historians—Francis Park- 
man, whose genius reconciled the rival 
claims of literary art and critical science 
with an ease and thoroughness that have 
never been surpassed. But Parkman lim- 
ited himself almost exclusively to the time 
when Canada was a colony of France, and 
those who have attempted to deal compre- 
hensively with her subsequent history 
have lacked either his charm or his 
scholarship, usually both. Since he wrote, 
moreover, there has been much research 
on the early history of Canada; a few 
of his opinions need revision and some 
of his information may be supplemented. 
A serious attempt to present the whole of 
Canadian history in a convenient form is 
therefore to be welcomed.* 

If we ignore Viking adventurers whose 
visits had no lasting consequences, John 
Cabot has the credit of being the first 
European to sight land which now forms 
part of Canada. But the first who really 
entered the country was the Frenchman 
Jacques Cartier, the furthest point which 
he reached being the site of Montreal, 
visited by him in 1535. It was not, how- 
ever, until the following century that col- 
onization began. The year 1604 saw the 
start of French settlement in Acadia, or 


['= HISTORY of Canada is little 


*A History of Canada. By Carl Wittke, 
Professor of History, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. New York: Knopf, 1928. Pp. xx, 
397, xviii. (Borzoi Historical Series.) 


Nova Scotia, and four years later Cham- 
plain founded the city of Quebec. Thence- 
forward there were always some Euro- 
peans in Canada; but progress was very 
slow, and in 1764, when French rule came 
to an end, the white population of the 
territories now comprised in the Dominion 
hardly exceeded 80,000. Nevertheless, a 
knowledge of what happened in Canada 
before this time is essential to the student 
of Canada at the present day. From the 
handful of French who dwelt in the coun- 
try a hundred and seventy years ago, 
there have sprung over 3,000,000 French- 
Canadians, fully one-third of the total 
population of the Dominion. What is 
more, united as they are in religion, tradi- 
tions, outlook and aspirations, these 
French-Canadians exercise on Canadian 
affairs an influence far greater than their 
numbers seem to warrant. In the last 
thirty years most Canadian Ministries 
have been dependent on the French vote, 
and the French have known how to ex- 
ploit their power. 

Now the French-Canadians, especially 
those in the Province of Quebec, where of 
course most of them dwell, are perhaps 
the most conservative people on earth. 
They may possibly be all the better for 
that; but this is not the place for either 
approval or blame. In their attitude to- 
ward life and things in general they be- 
long to the seventeenth rather than to the 
twentieth century. Less than forty years 
ago there were in the Island of Orleans, 
a few miles from Quebec City, people 
who, when asked the name of their king, 
replied “Louis XV.” No doubt they were 
highly exceptional, but it is questionable 
whether any other country of the world 
contained even exceptional people who 
would have given a similar answer to 4 
similar inquiry. It is to be remarked also 
that, while most French-Canadians may 
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be unaware of the extent to which they 
are affected by the past, they are as a 
class much more interested than English- 
speaking Canadians in the history of the 
country. The great figures of the French 
régime still mean something to them. Men 
still take sides and lose their tempers in 
the quarrel between the Canadian-born 
Vaudreuil, the last Governor of French 
Canada, and the French-born Montcalm, 
who commanded the French regulars in 
the final war. One cannot, in short, un- 
derstand the current history of Canada 
unless one knows a good deal about her 
early history. 

We have dwelt upon this topic because 
the vital defect in Dr. Wittke’s book is 
that the French period of Canadian his- 
tory receives far less attention than its 
importance demands. To nearly 160 years 
of French rule forty pages are devoted; 
to less than 170 years of British rule, 
over 350. Dr. Wittke indeed explains in 
his preface that he has treated the period 
before 1763 very briefly, “not because of 
any underestimation of its importance, but 
in order to gain space for the discussion 
of more recent times.” Nevertheless, what 
he has done shows that he has under- 
estimated it. His picture is out of per- 
spective. As for his discussion of more 
recent times, he might well have omitted 
many details about the wrangles and 
manoeuvres of political parties. They have 
had little effect on Canada’s progress. 
The party leaders have often been in- 
sincere, and few of the electorate have 
ever taken their assertions seriously. 

If Dr. Wittke had called his book a 
“History of Canada Under British Rule,” 
it would deserve much commendation. It 
is true that, in proportion to the attention 
given to the previous period, the treat- 
ment of the sixty years since confedera- 
tion is unduly elaborate. It is also true 
that there are many errors in points of 
detail, that the author has evidently but 
a slight personal acquaintance with the 
Province of Quebec, and that (like almost 
every one who is not a British subject) he 
cannot quite comprehend the nature of 
Canada’s relation to Great Britain. But 
he has given a straightforward, conscien- 
tious and generally accurate account of 
the last 160 years of Canadian history. 
Toward Canada’s difficulties and aspira- 
tions he shows a genuine sympathy; and 
when treating of her dealings with the 
United States, he always tries to be scru- 
pulously fair. Usually he succeeds; when 
he fails, the sufferer is not always Canada. 

We should like to ask the general editor 
of the series to which this book belongs 
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_ why he has had his maps made in Ger- 


many. Those in this volume are singular- 
ly unilluminating; the two colored ones 
are almost comic. Are there not cartogra- 
phers in the United States who could have 
done better? There certainly are in Can- 
ada. 


Propaganda in Peace 
And War 


By JONATHAN F. SCOTT 


History DEPARTMENT, New YorkK UNIVERSITY 


VW HEN the Prince of Wales recently 
visited the United States, he failed, 
in the opinion of Mr. Edward Ber- 

nays,* to make as favorable an impres- 
sion as he should have made, because of 
lack of well-directed propaganda. “To 
the American public he became a well- 
dressed, charming, sport-loving, dancing, 
perhaps frivolous youth. Nothing was 
done to add dignity and prestige to this 
impression until toward the end of his 
stay he made a trip in the subway of New 
York. This sole venture into democracy 
and the serious business of living aroused 
new interest in the Prince.” But in gen- 
eral he became “in the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people, not the thing which he con- 
stitutionally is, a symbol of the unity of 
the British Empire, but part and parcel 
of sporting Long Island and dancing beau- 
ties of the ballroom.” 

The case of the Prince illustrates the 
important part that propaganda has come 
to play in contemporary life. What Mr. 
Bernays terms “the new propaganda” ap- 
parently originated about a quarter of 4 
century ago when certain business in- 
terests, aroused by the insurance scandals 
and the “muck-rakers,’” began systemati- 
cally to seek ways and means of cultivat- 
ing public good-will. During the war the 
astonishing success of propaganda gave 
a new impetus to the attempts to influ- 
ence the mass mind. The new psychology 
was pressed into service, a new technique 
developed, and a new profession—that of 
the public relations counsel—grew up. It 
is the business of the public relations coun- 
sel so to interpret his client’s interests to 
the public and the public to his client as 
to secure a greater sale for his client’s 
goods or a wider acceptance of his ideas. 
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* Propaganda. By Edward L. Bernays. 


New York: Horace Liveright. $2.50. 
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cientific Mind ‘Training 


Will you accept this book with our compliments—a book that some of the 
most eminent people in the world advise you to read—a book that has al- 
ready shown over 700,000 people how to develop, by means of simple 
exercises, great mental powers which lay dormant or weak within them. 


ERE is a book the value of which 
H cannot be measured in terms of 

money. The simple ideas which 
it outlines have been endorsed enthusi- 
stically by many of the most notable 
dividuals in the world. It is a book 
which has changed the current of life— 
ward definite success and greater 
xcomplishment—of over 700,000 indi- 
viduals in every corner of the civilized 
world! 


Why Most Men Fail in Life 


Psychologists have long known that 
wr mental faculties—the senses, ob- 
attention, memory, imagina- 
tion, concentration, reasoning, will-power, 
md others—are susceptible to training, 
jut like any muscle in the body. The 
degree to which they are developed in us 
js determined, in fact, by the extent to 
which we wse these faculties. 

If we don’t use them, if we don’t 
velop in any of these mental directions 
-these precious faculties, upon which 
tr whole career depends, become (like 
mused muscles) weak, flabby, power- 
ss and ineffectual, 

The average man doesn’t see or hear 
tfraction of what goes on around him}; 
tis senses are completely dulled, by lack 
fuse; he doesn’t know how to reason 
operly, because he has never developed 
that faculty; his powers of attention are 
wmpletely untrained. His memory is 
lke a sieve. He is altogether lacking 
any power of sustained concentration. 
Vhen his mind is not a complete blank, 
tflits from one inchoate idea to another. 
Finally, he has no Will-Power at all, 
ft seldom in his life has he used this 
God-given faculty. As a result, he is 
lity in the hands of clear-thinking 
kople who do know what they want. 
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The lives of such people can be meta- 
morphosed, by scientific training of their 
mental faculties. They think they are 
“failures”; they are usually despondent, 
discouraged, self-conscious. The trouble 
is simply that one or more important 
mental faculties are completely undevel- 
oped in them. 

When they strengthen themselves where 
they are weak, they quickly become, in 
their own words, ‘‘new people.’’ 


Astonishing Results Obtained 


This scientific mind training is done 
through simple, moderate, fascinating 
“mental exercises,’’ under the direction 
of a staff of expert psychologists. The 
system is known as Pelmanism, after the 
man who, twenty-five years ago in Eng- 
land, originated it. 

The book illustrated here, 
Mind Training,” tells in detail about.this 
remarkable system, illuminating the 
scientific theory behind it, and giving 
innumerable concrete examples of the 
astonishing results that have been ob- 
tained by hundreds of thousands of 
people through practicing these simple 
and sensible exercises. 


“Scientific 


Send for a copy of this book,if you are in- 
terested. See what others testify, about this 
remarkable system—not only people of the high- 
est distinction and note, but men and women 
like you, in your circumstances, with your 
problems and difficulties. 

Please understand that sending for this book 
does not obligate you to take up Pelmanism. 
Nor will you be bothered by salesmen. It will 
be left to your considered judgment, after read- 
ing the facts and the testimony about Pelman- 
ism, whether you can afford to lose the bene- 


fit of such an invaluable training. Send for 
a copy now, before you forget. 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
71 West 45th St., Suite 708, New York 

Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, 
Dethi, Durban and Melbourne. 


A Few Out of Hundreds of Prominent Pelmanists 


Charles M. 
Schwab, 
Financier 


Judge Ben 
. Lindsey 
of Denver 


. P. 0’ Gomes 
‘Father of the 
House of Commons’ 


seem H. B. H. Prince 
Charles of Sweden 


Jerome K Jerome, 
Author 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
71 W. 45th St., Suite 709, 
New York City 
I want you to show me what Pel- 
manism has actually done for over 
700,000 people. Please send me your 
free book, ‘‘Scientific Mind Train- 
ing.’’ This places me under no ob- 
ligation whatever. 
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Of this new profession Mr. Bernays is a 
conspicuous leader. 

Mr. Bernays believes enthusiastically in 
propaganda as an art. He shows how the 
new propaganda plays on a variety of 
emotions and group relationships with 
surprisinyly successful results. Some en- 
terprising realtors, for example, staged 
a benefit theatre performance, under the 
patronage of society leaders, to aid vic- 
tims of the Japanese earthquake, appeal- 
ing thus to obvious emotional interests 
and reaping indirect gains for themselves 
through resultant favorable publicity. A 
soap manufacturer offered prizes for the 
best sculptures in soap, having secured 
the endorsement of a prominent sculptor 
for the use of soap as a medium. The 
aid of teachers was easily enlisted in the 
scheme because of its educational advan- 
tages, school children’ enthusiastically 
competed, mothers’ hearts glowed with 
pride, and the soap manufacturer’s sales 
increased tremendously. While Mr. Ber- 
nays is primarily concerned with the re- 
lation of the new propaganda to business 
he indicates in several chapters the 
fruitful possibilities for its application 
to politics, social service, art and edu- 
cation. He shows, for example, how it 
was successfully used in an anti-lynching 
campaign. He regrets that the word 
“propaganda” has a bad reputation. He 
would like to see its respectability re- 
stored and fittingly reminds us _ that 
“whether, in any instance, propaganda is 
good or bad, depends on the merit of the 
cause urged, and the correctness of the 
information.” 

Perhaps because he is more interested 
in it as an art than as an ethical problem 
Mr. Bernays blithely ignores certain grave 
dangers inherent in the new propaganda 
—the tendency to raise unduly the Amer- 
ican standard of living and the tendency 
to commercialize individuals, occupations 
and institutions whose independence ought 
to be preserved. In the first instance 
high-powered salesmanship, appealing 
skillfully to various emotions, can per- 
suade many people to buy all sorts of 
things which they had better be without. 
Thus the new propaganda tends to stimu- 
late selfishness and to decrease the 
amount of capital available for produc- 
tive ends. The second danger is even 
more serious. If physicians are induced, 
with or without remuneration, to endorse 
bacon or breakfast foods; if artists, act- 
resses and musicians are persuaded to 
extol certain kinds of clothes or certain 
types of pianos or certain brands of ciga- 
rettes; if teachers are led to endorse the 
private ownership of public utilities, not 
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only may the independence of the indi- 
vidual doctor, artist or teacher be subtly 
undermined but confidence in the integrity 
of the occupations they represent will be 
badly shaken. “If a baking corporation 
contributes the pictures and charts to a 
school to show how bread is made,” says 
Mr. Bernays, “these propaganda activi- 
ties, if they are accurate and candid, are 
in no way reprehensible, provided the 
school authorities accept or reject such 
offers on their educational merits.” But 
there is an obvious danger that such 
propaganda activities may not be accepted 
wholly on their educational merits. A 
wave of indignation recently swept the 
country when it became known that public 
utility companies were insinuating their 
propaganda into the textbooks and teach- 
ing of the schools. It may be that there 
are more anti-social potentialities in the 
new propaganda than Mr. Bernays seems 
to suspect. 

Mr. Bernays shows the power of propa- 
ganda today. Mr. Ponsonby; reminds us 
of what it did during the great war. His 
little volume is a classified collection of 
lies that circulated in various countries, 
but chiefly in Great Britain, during the 
conflict—lies about the Belgian baby 
without hands, the “criminal Kaiser,” the 
baby of Courbeck Loo, the tattoed man, 
the corpse factory and many others. His 
main purpose in writing the book is to 
warn people that in every country the 
authorities are virtually forced to resort to 
the practice of lying in wartime. Thus 
forewarned, the people may be more on 
their guard when the next war cloud ap- 
pears on the horizon and will be better 
disposed toward those whom they are 
called upon to fight. 

Unfortunately Mr. Ponsonby begins his 
collection of alleged lies with an attack 
on the good faith of Lord Grey. He ac- 
cuses Grey of pretending that Great Brit- 
ain was not “bound” to France in 1914, 
while in reality (according to Mr. Pon- 
sonby) Great Britain’s entrance into the 
war was necessitated by commitments to 
France which were not known either to 
Parliament or people. But even revision- 
ist historians have not come to an agree- 
ment as to what brought Great Britain 
into the war; and it certainly has not 
been proved that Grey was acting in bad 
faith. The inclusion in his book of lies 
of statements whose falsity has not been 
proved will inevitably weaken, though 
perhaps but slightly, the influence of Mr. 
Ponsonby’s book. 

Nevertheless the collection was well 
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worth making. The author’s convincing 
exposure of wartime credulity ought to 
have an influence in making people in 
future wars less ready to believe evil of 
their enemies and more ready to make 
peace. It is to be hoped that Mr. Pon- 
sonby will follow up this little volume 
with another, tracing some of these lies 
to their present resting place, the schools 
of various countries. His very consider- 
able influence might help to purge the 
teaching of his own and other nations of 
this insidious propaganda making for new 
conflicts. 

Mr. Bernays’s book will appeal prima- 
rily to persons interested in securing a 
wider sale for their goods or a more fa- 
vorable reception for their ideas, Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s to advocates of peace and to those 
interested in rehabilitating the good name 
of Germany, about which country most of 
the wartime lies in this collection were 
told. Both books will be welcomed by 
those who would know more of the na- 
ture of contemporary propaganda and its 
potentialities for good or evil. 


A Valuable History 
Of China 


By WV. KIRK WOOLERY 
PROFESSOR OF History, BETHANY COLLEGE, 
BETHANY, W. VA. 


that they cannot continue to regard 

any race as “inscrutable” foreigners; 
especially when a nation’s advance, such 
as China has made in the past generation, 
forces unavoidable problems upon them. 
Hence the value of a history of China,* 
making the Chinese people more compre- 
hensible to us. The work of Dr. Williams* 
is all the more valuable because he car- 
ries into it viewpoints of both the Orient 
and the Occident. Some years after he 
graduated from Bethany College, the au- 
thor went to live in China and remained 
there upward of thirty years, occupying 
official positions under both the Chinese 
and American Governments. It has 
been said that his understanding of the 
language and the literature of the Chinese 


GS inet 1914 Americans have learned 





*A Short History of China. By E. T. 
Williams, Agassiz Professor Emeritus of 
Oriental Languages and Literature, Uni- 
versity of California. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1928. 
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was fully equal to, and probably superior 
to, that of any foreigner in China. When 
a man is so well qualified to interpret the 
East to the West, his book is more than 
interesting; it is important. 

The greater part of his work the au- 
thor devotes to the Manchu Dynasty and 
the Republic. This emphasis on the past 
hundred years is due to the changing or- 
der in China since the beginning of wider 
relations with Europe and America, and 
also to the importance that the country 
has assumed in international concerns. As 
one reads the story of China’s progress 
since 1900, there develops clearly the dif- 
ference between the two great powers of 
Eastern Asia. Japan, in contact with 
Westerners, has gone through an economic 
revolution with but little political change; 
China, in the same period, has abandoned 
“heaven-born” rulers and democratized 
her government, but has not yet been per- 
meated with capitalistic modernism. 

Reasoning from events of the past 
twenty years, we have usually supposed 
that leaders in China have come from the 
South. Dr. Sun Yat-sen started there; 
revolutions seem to move from South to 
North; and it is the Southerners who go 
abroad to adventure in education and 
Western ideas. But, as the author says, 
“except in commerce the Southern Prov- 
inces have shown no great capacity for 
leadership. They have not lacked scholars, 
statesmen or military heroes, but these 
have not, as a rule, ranked with the great- 
est of their race. The great philosophers, 
poets, statesmen and military leaders have 
nearly all come from the Northern and 
Central Provinces.” Whether this will re- 
main true in the future is quite doubtful, 
one may conclude from reading the latter 
half of the book. 

Another correction of the current Amer- 
ican view is the characterization of Yuan 
Shi-kai. Because we have regarded de- 
mocracy as an advisable form for all hu- 
man governments, rather than for certain 
times and places, we were pretty vigor- 
ously anti-Yuan when he made his abor- 
tive attempt to bring back the monarchy 
and have himself crowned, in 1915-16. 
True, Dr. Williams uses some dark colors: 
“He was * * * an implacable foe. He had 
no scruples in destroying those who op- 
posed his plans.” But he was also “genial, 
generous and hospitable. * * * Europeans 
and Americans, as a rule, admired him 
and had faith in his ability to restore 
prosperity to China by means of a strong 
government.” The quotation of his death- 
bed words is striking: “The ancients said, 
‘It is only when the living try to become 
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uare well read---you can answer these 25 questions 


1. Who discovered the circula- 14, What is the source of the 
tion of the blood? quotation, ‘‘Is this a dagger 
. What great poet was Crom- __ Which I see before me? 
well’s secretary? 1s bond is — ? 
ae « r rote “Two Years Be- 6. Complete the quotation, “‘If 
Janvar) a the Mast” . en winter comes,’’ and give its 
ALK) Viet the Land af Fire - my. Ateitumslitaite ” _ source. 
29 Pat te al ae ee | Sie = aa ne s most cele 17. What was the Epicurean 
sbitarst & wits measle w cat f rated pupil! . philosophy of moral conduct? 
. Who was the outstanding 18, The Autobiography of what 
: Woud & ‘ an — of the Elizabethan famous Renaissance artist is 
é First Problem Pisy Popul Age? an outstanding frank revela- 
SS 30 eerie pence dees yma wih | 5. What is the Malthusian popu- tion of a dissolute age? 
lation principle? . What early biographer wrote 
. What famous American writer vividly of the lives of fa- 
was expelled from West Point? . mous Greeks and Romans? 
. Who discovered small pox in- - What woman is supposed to 
oculation ? a on a s oe 
. oo aie ion for The Divine Comedy? 
. a. tae Ba Pin, aaa of 91. What were ‘‘The Sonnets from 
erie > vy : the Portuguese’? 
. What great American pioneer 99 Who was Siddhartha Gua- 
and thinker refused to remove tama? 
his hat before a King? 23. Who was called ‘‘the Father 
. What were the ‘‘Spectator’’ of History’’? or 
papers? H : 24. For what was William Cax- 
2. What was the Holy Grail? ton famous? 
3. What is the citle of the 25. What astronomer first proved 
most famous collection of that the earth revolves around 
harem stories? the sun? 
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Test yourself on these questions. They are facts of general infor- 
mation with which the well-read person should be familiar, How 
many do you know? All can be found in The Harvard Classics. 
The correct answers appear at the foot of this page. 
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information. from this source. 
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reading, study and teaching. Hehasmadeit possible imperishable writings. Send for the free booklet 

‘or you, by reading little, ‘still to be well-read. His which gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading and 
influence on America cannot be calculated, but that tells how he has put into the Five-Foot Shelf ‘the 

Bit was prodigious must be admitted. "That he essentials of a liberal education.” Since 1875, P. F. 
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strong that the dead are not dead.’ This 
is also my wish.” 

The value of this interpretation of China 
for the American reader cannot be better 
put than in the author’s own words, in 
his introduction: “China has had many 
political philosophers in her long past. 
They wrangle over questions some of 
which disturb the Western World today. 
We shall find them propounding solutions 
which we have supposed to be the wisdom 
of our own age. We shall find them try- 
ing experiments and failing in them, ex- 
periments to which we are sometimes 
urged as something heretofore unknown 
to the world. A knowledge of these things 
ought to be of value to the diplomat, the 
legislator, the political philosopher and 
the social reformer. But it should have 
value, too, for every student who is in- 
terested in human progress.” 


Russian History From 
The New Standpoint 


By A. M. NIKOLAIEFF 


HERE IS a good reason why Profes- 
. sor Vernadsky’s History of Russia,* 
the first work he has submitted to 
American and English readers, should be 


received with a special welcome. It is 
neither a translation of one of the Rus- 
sian classical historical works nor a book 
on Russian history written ‘with a pur- 
pose” but a remarkably well balanced 
survey of political events in Russia as well 
as of the “main currents in the develop- 
ment of Russian culture, both material 
and spiritual,” written by ‘one of the 
best students of Russian history of the 
younger generation,” as the author is de- 
scribed by Professor M. I. Rostovtzeff. 
Starting with the “Origins of the Rus- 
sian State,’ the author closes his narra- 
tive with the events of 1928. 

The school of thought of the historians 
of the younger generation, to which Pro- 
fessor Vernadsky belongs, is character- 
ized by a new geographical conception of 
Russia and by an interpretation of the 
process of her cultural development, dif- 
fering from the established idea that the 
historical evolution of the Russian people 
is similar to that of other European na- 





*A History of Russia. 
nadsky. New_ Haven: 
Press. 1929. $4. 


By George Ver- 
Yale University 
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tions. Russia, Professor Vernadsky main- 
tains, is not composed of two parts, Euro- 
pean and Asiatic, the geographical charac- 
ter of both parts being the same; the 
Ural range, far from separating, brings 
together, by its orographic and geological 
peculiarities, Eastern and Western Rus- 
sia: “The conception of European Russia 
is an artificial creation. * * * There is 
only one Russia, ‘Eurasian’ Russia, or 
Eurasia. * * * The history of the Russian 
people is the history of their gradual ex- 
tension over Eurasia.” Basically a Slavonic 
race, belonging’ to the Indo-European 
group, the Russian people from a geo- 
graphical standpoint were the successors 
of the Turko-Mongols; from the cultural 
standpoint they were the successors of 
Byzantium. What urged them to expand 
eastward was not ‘imperialism” but “the 
inevitable logic of geography which lies 
at the basis of history. * * * In the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century the geo- 
graphical distribution of the Russian peo- 
ple corresponded almost exactly with the 
boundaries of the Russian Empire,” with 
the exception of Galicia and Bukovina, 
which remained outside of these boun- 
daries. 

An analogy traced by the author be- 
tween the present Bolshevist period, in- 
augurated in 1917, and certain phenomena 
and situations in the earlier history of 
Russia may be pointed out as another en- 
tirely new feature of the work under re- 
view. Thus, in the “Time of Trouble” of 
the seventeenth century, during which 
“Russia fell into a frightful state of an- 
archy,” the social uprisings, especially the 
radical movement of peasants and slaves, 
were “not unlike the Communist revolu- 
tion.” In the preceding sixteenth century 
the terror of the Oprichnina (a separate 
guard organized by Ivan the Terrible for 
himself), directed against the boyars 
(landed nobility), may be compared with 
the terror of the Communist party in the 
twentieth century, directed against the 
bourgeoisie. During Napoleon’s campaign 
of 1812, Professor Vernadsky says, to 
bring about a social revolution would have 
been the only way to conquer Russia. 
“The elements for such a revolution were 
then present even to a greater extent than 
in 1917, particularly in view of the exist- 
ence of serfdom. * * * [However] Napo- 
leon either did not wish, or did not know 
how, to take advantage of this situation. 
Moreover, he did not have at hand a Lenin 
or a Trotsky.” 

It is in the presentation of social condi- 
tions in the history of Russia (such as the 
social changes in the sixteenth century, 
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ill You Be Clerk or Manager 


Ten Years from Now? 


URELY, this could never happen to me, * you 
’ say—“that I should be sitting at the same desk— 
be doing the same work, for ten straight years!” 

But wait a minute — 

Exactly the same thing is happening to thou- 
sands upon thousands of men thruout the country. 
thas probably happened to men right in the com- 
bany you now are working for, And—unless you 
Mliberately fit yourself for a better job—there ts a 
ery good chance that tt will happen to youl 

Unthinkable? That’s what R. M. Whitney, of 
Rochester, N. Y., said to himself. Yet lack of train- 
ng kept him slaving away at low wages for more 
lan twenty years... 


Trebled His Salary in Three Years 


~For more than twenty years, till finally, at the age of 47, 
nd still receiving only thirty dollars a week, R. M. Whitney 
esolved to be a bookkeeper no longer. He enrolled with 
aSalle for training in Higher Accountancy, and completed 
ecourse, Almost immediately came the offer of a bigger job. 
Less than three years later, the Davenport Machine Tool 
ompany—¢he very company he had worked for as a clerk— 
invited him to come back. He returned as Auditor, at a 
alary-increase of better than 300 per cent. 

Today, he is Treasurer of this great company; and in a 
ttter to LaSalle, after commenting on the opportunities 
‘Salle affords to men in their forties or early fifties, he adds, 
And for the yousg man, who is just getting a foothold in the 
business world, LaSalle Extension University training is the 
host profitable investment he could make.”’ 


Says Good-bye to Clerkship— 
Now Heads Successful Firm 


, We have told you about a man who waited —at a cost to 
meet of probably not less than $100,000. Now consider the 
“Sit of a younger man—G. Roy Eshelman, of Decatur, 
Eshelman was occupying a subordinate position in the pur- 
eek GePartment of a manufacturing concern—salary $l6a 
oy \sualizing the opportunities for skilled accountants, 
{trolled with LaSalle for training in Higher Accountancy. 
in this training,” writes Mr. Eshelman, “I became in- 
otkin ! : the A uditing Department and often remained after 
Siete lours watching the Auditor at his work. Observin 
Seen he soon placed me in his department at a 50% 
tas oo pay, and as I progressed with my LaSalle work, 
Shortly rewarded with an additional 40% increase. 


‘*My studies rapidly equipped me to strike out for myself, 
and at present I have an extensive practice as a Public Ac- 
countant, employing four accountants. It is sufficient to say 
that my present income is many, many times greater than 
when I enrolled.” 


Send For These Two Books 
and Start Toward Real Success 


Need you hear more before you investigate the opportuni- 
ties in Accountancy? Shall we tell you about Pentland—or 
Gray—or McDuffie—all of them commanding incomes better 
than $10,000 a year and all of them still in their thirties? 

Or will you face the problem of your future NOW —and 
send to LaSalle and get further facts and particulars? 

Without cost or obligation, the coupon will bring you two 
books—one a 64-page book entitled, “‘Accountancy, the Pro- 
fession that Pays;’’ the other, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 

How about those next ten years—will you wait, or will you 
START TODAY to realize the opportunities that lie ahead of 
you thru sound and practical home-study business training? 

Measure your grit and ambition by what you do with this 
coupon—NOW. 


2 — = Find Yourself Through LaSalle =o" — 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 9392-HR. Chicago 
Opportunities in Accountancy—Check below 
and we will send you copy of ‘‘ Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,’’ also copy of *‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 


(_)Higher Accountancy: 
Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Cer- 
tified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: If more inter- 
ested in one of the other fields of business indi- 
cated below, check here: 

OBusiness Management 

O Modern Salesmanship 

OTraffic Management 

ORailway Station 
Management. 

OLaw: Degree of LL.B. 

OCommercial Law 

O Industrial Management 

O Business Correspondence 

OCredit and Collection 
Correspondence 


OBanking and Finance 

O Modern Foremanship 

O Personnel Management 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
Oc. P. A. Coaching 
OBusiness English 
OCommercial Spanish 
OEffective Speaking 
OTelegraphy 
OStenotypy—Stenography 
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or the emancipation of the peasants in 
1861 and its effects) and in the descrip- 
tion of the internal political evolution 
(from a combination of monarchical and 
democratic government through autocracy 
to constitutionalism) that the author’s 


deeply rooted comprehension of Russia’s 
historical past is seen at its best. The 


aims of foreign policy, the réle of the 
Church, and the gradual cultural progress 
of Russia are also delineated vividly and 
clearly. A considerable part of the work 
is devoted to a detailed survey of the new 
period in Russian history which began in 
1917, and includes an enlightening study 
of the Soviet régime. However, with re- 
gard to the military history of Russia, it 
may be said that not enough stress has 
been laid by him on outstanding military 
events, and one of them (Borodino) is not 
even mentioned. Nor may thé omission 
of the name of Rurik, founder of the first 
dynasty of Russian rulers, pass unnoticed. 
Two chapters in the book deserve spe- 
cial mention—one on the “First Russian 
Revolution” and the other on the “Internal 
Development of Russia” in the period pre- 
ceding the World War. Besides contain- 
ing an impartial description of Russian 
political parties and an excellent evalua- 
tion of the land reform of Stolypin, they 
set forth the remarkable cultural and 
economic results achieved by Russia in 
the “period of relative quiet,” 1907-1913. 
Those results are in contradiction to a 
rather popuiar opinion of the inevitability 
of a Russian revolution, to the effect that 
the revolution would have come even with- 
out a world war. Professor Vernadsky 
is of the opinion that, while “in 1914 it 
was still possible to count upon internal 
difficulties in Russia * * * within ten 
years, however, the possibility of a revo- 
lution would have been very slight.” 


Presidents as Seen by 
A Reporter 


By WILLIAM C. MURPHY Jr. 


CHIEF OF SENATE Starr, The United States 
Daily, WASHINGTON 


tent piece of reporting, but it is 
difficult to justify the tautological 
cover advertisement that “this book* is 


Mi: THOMPSON has done a compe- 


* Presidents ve ‘Known and Two Near 
Presidents. By Charles Willis Thompson. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1929. $3. 
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true iconoclasm, the breaking of false 
idols, and sometimes hero worship justi- 
fied by truth.” It is true that the author 
does not indite eulogies of Bryan and 
Harding, but no one has the effroatery to 
do that nowadays outside the platforms 
of their respective parties. Nor is any 
attempt made to picture Chief Justice 
Taft as a great political leader, an omis- 
sion in support of which Mr. Taft himself 
might be quoted. However, in his treat- 
ment of McKinley, Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Coolidge and Mark Hanna, Mr. Thompson 
is almost uniformly commendatory. 
Certain portions of the Roosevelt chap- 
ters bear intrinsic evidence of having been 
dictated from a prayer rug. Yet, despite 
the author’s manifest devotion to the 
great Bull Moose, the chapters on Roose- 
velt are, probably, the most interesting in 
a thoroughly interesting book. This may 
be due to the fact that Mr. Thompson 
has more intimate experiences to relate 
with reference to Roosevelt than with any 
of the other characters. With all of his 
personal enthusiasm for Roosevelt, how- 
ever, Mr. Thompson’s judgment enables 
him to see that the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion constituted a prolonged and spectac- 
ular tight rope performance in which the 
President, with the aid of his personal 
popularity, was able to stave off disaster 
from his party. The disaster, which had 
its genesis in the revolt against Repub- 
lican Bourbonism, was well under way at 
the time of the assassination of McKinley 
and, after being held in check by Roose- 
velt, burst in full fury under Taft. 
Although the author’s discussion of 
Mark Hanna occupies only a small part 
of his book, it is in this section that there 
is to be found the most profound political 
philosophy. ‘Hanna was the first states- 
man to understand that political questions 
must be viewed from a new angle,” Mr. 
Thompson writes. “He viewed things from 
the standpoint that the world had be- 
come industrial and not political; that its 
problems must be grappled with in that 
spirit.” It was because of this quality in 
Hanna that Mr. Thompson is justified in 
saying that “the full meaning of Hanna 
was not grasped in his own day, because 
he was too much in advance of his time.” 
Hanna had the perspicacity to realize and 
courage to admit that the great mass of 
humanity is interested in abstract politi- 
cal theories only to the extent that the 
application of such theories works out in 
terms of economic advantage or disadvan- 
tage. There is no need to multiply in- 
stances to prove this point. From the 
days of “no taxation without representa- 
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tion” to “prosperity” in more recent times’ clear by the seemingly paradoxical state- 
the winning issues have been those which ment that “he was not even the spokesman 
can be reflected in the relative thicknesses of the Middle West, as the Middle West 
of the voter’s pocketbook. proved on election day.” Bryan was really 

Those interested in the phenomenon of the spirit of peasantry incarnate and 
Bryanism will find much to interest them vocal; very, very vocal. Because of the 
in this book. When Mr. Thompson says compulsory increase in iiteracy during the 
that “Bryan’s hold on the West lay in the years preceding and following the turn of 
fact that he was in himself the average the century, Bryan was able to attract 
man of that large part of that country; a numerous following ameng those whose 
he did not merely resemble that average mental processes were akin to his own. 
man, he was that average man,” he But communities have an instinctive way 
penned a profound truth which is made of putting their best feet forward in times 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 





of real decisions, and that is why so many 
persons cheered for Bryan and vote 
against him. 

It is unfortunate that the author’s wige 
policy of limiting himself to accounts of 
incidents concerning which he has per. 
sonal knowledge has prevented him from 
dealing in detail with the most important 
years of Woodrow Wilson’s Administra. 
tion—the World War and particularly 
Wilson at Versailles. In his accounts of 
Wilson’s unwillingness to receive informa. 
tion not in harmony with his own opinions, 
during the Mexican crisis, at the outset of 
his administration, there is a hint of the 
factors which may have resulted in the 
disasters of 1919 and 1920. But when 
Wilson went to Paris he had been Presi- 
dent for nearly two terms, and it would 
be ridiculous to assume that he had 
learned nothing from his experiences in 
office. Perhaps it is this hiatus in his 
account of Wilson that is responsible for 
that portion of his discussion of Roose- 
velt in which Mr. Thompson appears to 
give credence to the theory of Germany's 
sole responsibility for the World War. So 
far as the official record goes, of course, 
Germany was responsible, just as defeated 
nations always are guilty, but it is rather 
surprising to find an apparent acceptance 
of this theory in a book like Mr. Thomp- 
son’s, even when such acceptance tends to 
the glorification of Roosevelt. 
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BOOK by one who was for thirty years 
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be of much importance to the historian. 
But Wilhelm Hohenzollern’s Meine Vor- 
fahren,* like all the other works which 
have issued from the same imperial pet, 
is an utterly commonplace book, which 
might have been written by any compe 
tent hack-writer in the empire. Its judg- 
ments are conventional, colorless, 4 ' 
echo of what has been said by a hundred 
other German historians. It is not evel 
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an outstandingly bad history. It would 
pass in the crowd of biographical studies 
tolerably enough; in an American college 
of the second class it would no doubt have 
won for its writer promotion from an in- 
structorship to an assistant professorship, 
as an evidence of promising and creditable 
activity. The sole interest of the book, 
and that is not inconsiderable, is the light 
it throws on the mind of the author. 

Wilhelm is a Byronic Babbitt. That is 
to say, while his opinions are piously 
orthodox and his judgment trite, he views 
the past through a romantic pinkish haze 
—philistinism touched with emotion. The 
Clan Hohenzollern he characterizes, cor- 
rectly enough in the main, as piously 
evangelical, ‘first servants of the State,” 
obeying the. “categorical imperative of 
duty,” “diligent officials of God in the 
principate,” devoted to “objective State 
power’”’—to quote the phrases that are 
reiterated from beginning to end of the 
book. They strove to stand above parties, 
responsible to God and not to the “Eng- 
lish-French class parliament idea,” but 
nevertheless taking a paternal interest in 
the welfare of even the least of their sub- 
jects. Such rulers, Wilhelm thinks, are 
necessary among a people like the Ger- 
mans, who have no talent for politics 
(Page 97). In any case, only great in- 
dividuals influence the course of history, 
never the mass of the population (Page 
72). Diplomacy succeeds only when sup- 
ported by great military resources (Page 
41). War is a romantic matter of dash 
and daring; uniforms are important; the 
historian should chronicle the songs of the 
soldiers; Queen Luise and Marshal Bliicher 
were the great figures of the war against 
Napoleon, because they most touched the 
imagination of the people (Pages 169- 
V1). 

Wilhelm’s great merit in the book is 
that he can see that all his ancestors were 
not equally great and heroic, that, as one 
might say, there were Hohenzollerns and 
Hohenzollerns! This is the more credit- 
able because with his almost Chinese rev- 
erence for his ancestral clan his tempta- 
tion is to view them as a uniform row of 
marble statues. But he admits in the pref- 
ace that the “Zollern are men like all 
‘Others. It goes without saying that our 
house in the course of five centuries of 
tulership has brought forth very different 
personalities.” Even Frederick the Great 
committed one vast error by popularizing 
French influence and ideas in Germany, 
& mistake that led later to Prussia’s humil- 
lation at the hands of Napoleon (Pages 
103, 124). Frederick’s father was too 
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harsh with his son, a veritable domestic 
tyrant, though an able ruler; and Fred- 
erick’s successor, Friedrich Wilhelm II, 
was a “servant of petticoats, unapt for 
wide views and high spiritual flights, 

everything the opposite of Frederick” 
(Page 129). Metternich’s reactionary poli- 
cies are not altogether commended, and 
of course Wilhelm has no greater liking 
for the revolutionaries of 1848. The ad- 
miration which is rather sparingly and 
judiciously bestowed on most parts of 
Hohenzollern history is lavished without 
stint on Wilhelm’s grandfather, the first 
German Emperor. He should have been 
called Wilhelm the Great (Page 235). 

With respect to recent history the book 
is extraordinarily unrevealing. Since the 
publication of Emil Ludwig’s books on 
Bismarck and on Wilhelm II and of the 
letters of Wilhelm’s mother, the Empress 
Frederick, there has been much con- 
troversy as to the real character and polit- 
ical attitude of Friedrich III, Wilhelm’s 
father. But in this book he is simply the 
correct, gallant, romantic militarv figure 
of the Prussian wars. Bismarck is barely 
mentioned two or three times in passing, 
and no real estimate is given of his char- 
acter or services. The diplomatic course 
of the reign of Wilhelm I as both King 
and Emperor is credited to the ruler per- 
sonally rather than to his Iron Chancellor; 
a judgment as naive as it would be to 
credit Gladstone’s reforms to Queen Vic- 
toria or Richelieu’s diplomacy to Louis 
ae. Wilhelm’s axiom of historical 
method seems to be that what is done dur- 
ing the ruler’s reign is done by the ruler. 
That is not always true even in Prussia, 
though we may admit that it has been 
more often true in Prussia than anywhere 
else. 

Wilhelm is not the first Hohenzollern 
to write of his ancestors. Frederick the 
Great has given him precedent for it; 
Frederick, who declared of Friedrich Wil- 
helm, “the Great Elector’—‘“this man did 
great things,” and called George Wilhelm, 
the unhappy palterer of the Thirty Years’ 
War, “a sovereign incapable of govern- 
ing, with a Minister who was a traitor 
to his country.” One cannot but contrast 
the sharp, incisive epigrams of Frederick's 
memoirs with Wilhelm’s banal platitudes. 
In the contrast one sees the measure of 
the difference between the greatest Hohen- 
zollern genius and the mediocrity who 
brought the Hohenzollern line to an end. 
Yet one leaves the book with a kindlier 
feeling toward Wilhelm than before. That 
he was superficial, undiscerning and very 
ignorant was Germany’s misfortune more 
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than Wilhelm’s fault; and the book shows 
some real virtues, a piety, a reverence, an 
admiration for merit, a sense of duty, and 
a national patriotism which place him 
far above the imbeciles, tyrants and volup- 
tuaries who have so often filled the 
thrones of this much-enduring planet. 
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words, and in a very few pages the most 
casual and careless reader will recognize 
that the writer stands thus revealed. 
Early in his adventure this unusual travel- 
er stands at a Voodoo shrine, and with a 
perfectly straight face takes a solemn oath 
not to misrepresent these people and asks 
help that he may be enabled “to write 
honestly of their mysterious religion, for 
all living faiths are sacred.” I think he 
has done so. He relates many things which 
I have never seen or heard of in Haiti— 
things which thousands of others have 
never seen or heard and which some will 
feel called upon stoutly to deny. But we 
should remember that this writer has ap- 
proached his task with an unusual equip- 
ment. He came to it without the, per- 
haps, unconscious arrogance of the aver- 
age white man, and without that still 
more harmful, pitying condescension of 
the professional friend of the blacks. The 
result is at once the most valuable and 
interesting book on this phase of the West 
Indian problem that has been written since 
Pére Labat penned his epic chronicle. 
West Indian problem? Yes, but with a 
continental attachment. When, now nearly 
twenty years ago, I wrote what I thought 
I had seen and what I thought I knew 
concerning Voodoo practices in Haiti, I 
Was surprised to receive a letter from a 
distinguished Senator of one of the South- 
érn States, in which he said: “I at least 
am not surprised as you seem to expect 
your readers to be. When I was a boy 
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—we were closer then to the negro than 
we are today—I saw on my father’s plan- 
tation in Mississippi everything you 
thought to discover in Haiti. They do 
not beat the drums today as they did in 
my boyhood, but I think the practices 
still prevail. With the gift of citizenship 
the old confidence has gone.” 

Among its many charms is the fact that 
the book is not insistently didactic. Sea- 
brook tells you what he thinks he has 
seen and what he is quite certain he has 
heard; sometimes he draws conclusions, 
but he is reasonable about them. He does 
not insist upon ramming them down your 
throat. Generally, and very wisely, he 
leaves the task of drawing conclusions to 
the reader. While this is an impressionis- 
tic study, Seabrook knows the background 
of the mysterious island and the antece- 
dents of the people. He does not ignore 
the fact that the cacos, or bandits, did not 
come in with the American marines and 
are not a result of their “usurpations.” 
He knows that twenty-five years ago a 
ride across Haiti was a foolhardy thing 
for a white man, a perilous thing for a 
mulatto, and that even the blacks found 
it wiser to do their traveling by sea. 

The story of the White King of La 


Gonave, which Seabrook tells admirably, is 
worthy of a high place and a chapter all 
apart when the chronicle of the White 


Man’s Burden is written. He visits the 
Altar of the Skulls where stands Papa 
Nebo, the male-female oracle of the dead, 
wearing dark goggles because death is 
blind and strikes blindly. He presents the 
Haitian peasant at work, at play and at 
prayer, just as I have always found him, 
“sometimes moved by atavistic forces 
whose dark depths no white psychology 
can ever plumb—but often naive, simple, 
harmless children.’ Our author tells the 
story of the zombies, “the dead men work- 
ing in the cane fields” under the whip of 
a black slave driver, with a wealth of de- 
tail I have never heard before. How these 
things are done; how men are drugged 
until they have every appearance of be- 
ing dead; how the apparent corpses are 
snatched from the graves, animated and 
set to hard labor I have no idea, but if 
the story rests only upon the tales of un- 
friendly travelers it is strange that the 
penal code we found in Haiti, in force in 
1915, should read: “‘Article 249. Also shall 
be qualified as attempted murder the em- 
ployment which may be made against any 
person of substances which, without caus- 
ing actual death, produce a lethargic 
coma more or less prolonged. If, after 
such substances are administered, the per- 
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son has been buried, the act shall be con- 
sidered murder no matter what result fol- 
lows.” 

But let us listen for a moment to the 
“old black man in blue overalls and fiber 
sandals,” and be comforted if we cannot 
be proud as we should be. ‘Ten years 
ago,” he says, “this country was full of 
cacos (banaits), and there were no roads. 
The cacos often robbed and murdered us. 
Our own government tax-gatherers often 
robbed and starved us, then gave us noth- 
ing in return. It was hardly worth while 
to plant. It took us four days on a donkey 
to go down to the city. And if we were 
not killed by cacos or drowned fording 
streams, when we did reach the city we 
were conscripted to fight for the govern- 
ment, or on one side or the other of some 
new revolution which was going to make 
things better and never did. Now the 
bandits are all gone; there is no more revo- 
lution. I live in peace; I plant all I can. 
I pay a reasonable tax; I go to the city 
in the motor bus in four hours, and I am 
not conscripted, and while I am away, my 
wife, my children, my ears of corn and 
my little goats are safe as if they were 
all in the arms of Jesus.” 

Seabrook goes on a Presidential tour 
with the high authorities, with President 
Bornu, with General Russell and the road 
engineers, and he sees the claque of road 
workers and the time servers who hang 
about the skirts of every administration 
at home and abroad. He is not impressed 
by the flaming triumphal arches for which 
all on the payroll have to contribute in 
one way or another, and he recognizes 
that most of those who line the road side 
are shouting “Vive le Président,’ accord- 
ing to instructions. But he is impressed 
by another triumphal arch on the edge 
of Plaisance Valley. It is built of bamboo 
stocks and banana leaves by a group of 
barefooted peasants. It is rickety and the 
cars of the great ones can hardly pass 
under it, but “hanging to it to do honor 
to their President and proclaim their own 
prosperity and pride were the cherished 
and significant possessions of that little 
family group—a bright new tin coffee pot, 
a freshly laundered coat and trousers of 
white cotton, a pair of ‘store bought’ shoes 
(the ultimate symbol in Haiti of humble 
prosperity), a gayly colored skirt, a small 
drum and a brightly scoured iron skillet. 
‘See how prosperous and grateful we are,’ 
cried the arch in a symbol language 
brought by their slave forebears from 
Africa, which had existed before written 
speech.” 

Perhaps many will think that these 
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were small favors to be thankful for. To 
appreciate them one who saw them should 
recall the conditions that prevailed twen- 
ty-five years ago. You must see the scat- 
tered coffee patches in the forest far 
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material improvement. Be it so. Can 
these things compensate for the destruc- 
tion of our pride, the poisoning of our 
souls ?”” 

“Truth at best is a tangled thing,” says 
Seabrook. But wisely and admirably I 
think he tries to tell it. And he adds: 
‘The Americans no longer persecute ac- 
tively or seek to stamp out the mysterious 
immemorial religious tradition which is 
the real soul of this black peasantry,” and 
they do well. If they would but read, 
mark, learn and ponder upon what this 
intelligent observer has seen and heard 
in this long benighted land they would 
doubtless do even better. 


Recent Important 
Books 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


LIBRARIAN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


BINGER, WALTER Davip. What Engineers 
Do: An Outline of Construction. New 
York: Norton, 1929. $2.75. 


A non-technical account of the business 
of the civil engineer, how he builds high- 
ways, railroads, water supply plants and 
skyscrapers. 


Bishop, AVARD LONGLEY. The Financing of 
Business Enterprises. New York: Har- 
per, 1929. $5. 


“The essential theories, facts and proce- 


‘dure in the financing and operation of 


business enterprises,’’ ranging in size from 
the smallest to the largest. A very useful 
handbook. 


CasseL, GUSTAV, AND OTHERS. Foreign In- 
vestments. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1929. 3. 


Four lectures, gift of the Harris Foun- 
dation, by distinguished publicists on va- 
Nous aspects of our increasing investment 
in foreign loans. 


CHILD, RICHARD WASHBURN. Writing on 
the Wall; Who Shall Govern Us Neat? 
New York: Sears, 1929. $2. 


An argument to prove that democracy 


has failed and that we should turn to dic- 
tatorship. 


Dewey, JoHN. Characters and Events: 
Popular Essays in Social and Political 
Philosophy. Edited by Joseph Ratner. 
New York: Holt, 1929. 2 vols. $5. 


anusitive papers, reprinted from many 
ifferent periodicals, by one of our most 


— and stimulating political philoso- 
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ences. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1929. $2.50. 


The recent extensive development of the 
conference method of handling interna- 
tional questions makes this summary of 
past experience and practice very timely. 


EDDINGTON, A. S. The Nature of the Physi- 
cal World. New York: Macmillan, 
1929. $3.75. 


A statement, in non-technical language, 
of the new view of the physical universe 
that has followed recent scientific discov- 
eries and theories. 


ELLSBERG, Epwarp. On the Bottom. New 
York: Dodd, Mead. 1929. $3. 


The story of the ill-fated submarine S-51 
and of the heroic task of its raising. By 
the commander in charge. 


EXULENBERG, HERBERT. The Hohenzollerns. 
Translated by M. M. Bozman. New 
York: Century, 1929. $4. 


Portraits of twenty-four members of the 
late ruling house in Germany and a dis- 
cussion of the family traits that led to its 
downfall. 


Frost, Hottoway H. We Build a Navy. 
Annapolis: United States Naval Insti- 
tute, 1929. 


A story of the early days of our navy, 
ending in 1815, written for popular reading 
rather than for the student. 


GouLp, Bruce. Sky Larking. Illustrated 
by Cosmo Clark. New York: Liveright, 
1929. $2.50. 


A brilliant essay on the art of flying, 
containing all sorts of valuable information 
for the uninitiated. 


HoFFMANN, RICHARD H. Struggle for 
—— New York: Liveright, 1929. 
3.50. 


A popularly written history of medicine, 
dealing particularly with the contributions 
made by great leaders to the advance in 
the standard of human health. 


HOLLAND, MAvRICE, and PRINGLE, H. F. In- 
dustrial Leaders. New York: Harper, 
1929. $3. 


The story of nineteen leaders of indus- 
trial research and of their contributions 
to our comfort and convenience. 


JONES, Lester M. Quakers in Action. Re- 
cent Humanitarian and Reform Activi- 
ties of the American Quaker. New 
York: Macmillan, 1929. $2. 


An account of the self-sacrificing and 
efficient war relief work of the Quaker. 


KAYDEN, EUGENE M., and ANTsIFEROV, A. N. 
The Cooperative Movement in Russia 
During the War: Consumers’ Coopera- 
tion; Credit and Agricultural Coopera- 
tion. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1929. $4. 


A study of those remarkable institutions, 
pervading all Russia, which did so much 
to keep the country going during the war. 
A volume in the Carnegie series. 


LICHTERVELDE, LOUIS DE. Leopold of the Bel- 
gians. Translated by Thomas H. and 


Neen eee a ee ee eee eee eee aa ea tiie 


H. Russell Reed. New York: Century 
1929. $4. 


A life of that enigmatic character who 
from 1865 to 1909 was King of the 
Belgians, showing that many of the 
serious charges that were brought against 
him were either false or exaggerated. 


MacpHAIL, Sir ANDREW. Three Persons. 
New York: Louis Carrier, 1929. $3.50. 


Unsparingly critical estimates of Field 
Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Lawrence of 
Arabia and Colonel House. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, 
The International Financial Position of 
the United States. New York: The 
Board, 1929. $5. 


An invaluable and authoritative summary 
of our international financial relations and 
of the rise of our foreign credits to the 
enormous sum of $22,000,000,000. 


O’Connor, T. P. Memoirs of an Old Par- 
liamentarian. New York: Appleton, 
1929. 2 vols. $10. 


_ The ‘‘Father of the House of Commons” 
in reminiscences of forty-five years of 
British and Irish politics. 


PHELPS, GEORGE HarRISON. Our Biggest 
— New York: Liveright, 1929. 


Our largest market is among our own 
laborers. This penetrating study of their 
problems and buying power is recommend- 
ed in an introduction by Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis. 


Sturzo, Luicit. The International Commu- 
nity and the Right of War. Translated 
by Barbara Barclay Carter. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1929. 10 shillings. 


Don Sturzo, the founder of the Italian 
Partito Popolare, now in exile, in an illu- 
minating study of the growth of interna- 
tional organization and its functioning in 
the progressive elimination of war. 


SULLIVAN, Epwarp D. Rattling the Cup on 
Chicago Crime. New York: Vanguard, 
1929. $2. 


A dramatic story of racketeering in Chi- 
cago and of the gang organizations that 
successfully defy the law. 


TayLor, G. R. STERLING. Seven Nineteenth 
Century Statesmen. London: Cape, 
1929. 10s. 6d. 


Portraits of Wellington, Canning, Mel- 
bourne, Peel, Disraeli, Gladstone and 
Queen Victoria, depicting them not as ‘‘the 
controlling minds of their nations’ progress 
but as concise summaries of the national 
spirit which swept them along in its Te 
sistible way.’’ 


Yamasaki, K., and Ocawa, G. The effect 
of the World War Upon the Commercé 
and Industry of Japan. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1929. $4. 


Almost equally with ourselves Japan en- 
joyed a period of prosperity during the 
war, with consequent inflation and specu: 
lation, which resulted in the panic 0 
March, 1920. 
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Crime as a Professton 


By RAYMOND MOLEY 


PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC LAW, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


wise things are said and written 

about crime these days is the 

fact that we are in the habit of 
considering the word crime as a con- 
cept possessing unity of meaning. It 
does not in fact have that unity except 
in one respect, that it is an offense 
against an established law. When we 
pass this single point of similarity the 
term comes to mean many widely dis- 
tinct and different things. There is 
really no such thing as crime. There 
are instead crimes, in infinite variety 
and significance. 

It is convenient to recognize a broad 
distinction in what is known as the 
field of crime between two quite dif- 
ferent sorts of persons and two quite 
different problems. The first that we 
are concerned with is commonly called 
“professional” crime. This involves a 
considerable variety of offenses, prac- 
tically all of which concern the taking 
of property. Such crimes are commit- 
ted repeatedly by the same persons. 
Moreover, they provide a means of 
livelihood for these persons who con- 
tinue the business of committing these 
crimes year after year with only oc- 
casional interruptions. They become 
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the basis of a quite distinct profession, 
with specialized methodology, tradi- 
tions and a code of ethics. 

Lying outside of the group of crimes 
we have just described are hundreds of 
others involving all sorts of offenses. 
Perhaps the most significant group 
within this area is that which includes 
the so-called crimes against the per- 
son, such as are the result of defective 
mentality, drunken brawls and over- 
charged emotional personalities. In ad- 
dition to this vast group are those 
which are committed casually and in 
many instances without much moral 
condemnation by the community—vio- 
lations of traffic ordinances, of the 
customs laws, and the occasional crime 
of the person who has lived a lifetime 
of lawfulness and is sorely tempted 
and steals from his employer. Many of 
these are for the most part crimes that 
occur only once in the lifetime of the 
offender or on very unusual occasions. 
Such crimes as these and those who 
commit them are not within the scope 
of this study. We are concerned here 
with professional crime and profes- 
sional criminals. 

This distinction is made because to a 
very large extent the widespread dis- 
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cussion of the problem of crime in the 
past few years has been based upon 
professional crime. Statistics concern- 
ing the amount and character of crime 
in this country are so inadequate that 
it is impossible to determine whether 
such a thing as a crime ‘‘wave”’ actual- 
ly exists at a given time, except in very 
small areas. It may be that the relative 
proportion of crimes which lie outside 
the realm of professional crime has not 
increased except in so far as legislative 
action has added new definitions. It is 
probable, however, that professiona! 
crime has definitely increased, but 
whether it has increased or not, the cir- 
cumstances under which it has op- 
erated, the economic losses involved 
and the corruption which has attended 
it have made it a problem of serious 
public importance. Moreover, it is quite 
clear that the unfortunate differences 
of opinion between those who believe 
that practically all crime is due, as 
Judge Kavanaugh of Chicago puts it, 
to “the wickedness of the human 
heart” and those who say that crime 
is a disease and that criminals should 
be treated as sick people can be to 
some degree avoided if we consider 
only professional crime. The character 
of those who are engaged in profes- 
sional crime is such that there is a fair- 
ly general agreement as to their re- 
sponsibility for what they do. To iso- 
late, therefore, the problem of profes- 
sional crime and to consider it sepa- 
rately makes it possible to deal with 
it without much reference to the infi- 
nitely detailed and complex problems 
of human behavior raised by other 
crimes. 


ORGANIZED CRIME IN CHICAGO 


A new perspective of professional 
crime is provided by a thoroughly accu- 
rate and enormously detailed descrip- 
tion and history of organized crime in 
Chicago included in a monumental sur- 
vey of crime in Chicago, recently pub- 
iished by the Illinois Association for 
Criminal Justice and the Chicago Crime 
Commission. While the entire survey is 
the work of many authors, touching 
many subjects, the most significant 
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part of it is the section on “Organized 
Crime in Chicago,” written after three 
years of patient investigation by John 
Landesco. Above the vast mass of 
journalistic exaggeration and _ half-in- 
formed moralizing with which we have 
been informed of the criminal life of 
Chicago there has at last arisen an 
authentic and definitive account of the 
facts—an account which, I venture to 
predict, will constitute in a distant gen- 
eration an organic part of the written 
record of our present civilization. _ 

The materials out of which Mr. 
Landesco built his story were gathered 
by him in person, from newspaper files, 
parole histories, police records and in- 
numerable personal contacts with the 
dramatis personae of the underworld it- 
self. These contacts were achieved as 
the result of much effort, and, it may be 
remarked in passing, not without some 
dangers of a physical sort. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Landesco remarks that he was 
not entirely certain that a martyr to 
social research was not going to be 
provided by, the gangster with whom 
he had made an appointment, and who, 
at the appointed time and place, drove 
up to the curb and invited his Boswell 
to join him in the back seat of a cur- 
tained car in which others had been 
“taken for a ride.” In addition to the 
deep human interest of Mr. Landesco’s 
portrayal, his array of facts makes 
possible the determination of a number 
of important generalizations regarding 
professional crime. - 

That crime is organized one will 
any longer deny. It constitutes in this 
great modern city a community within 
a community, a government within a 
State, and an economic system operat- 
ing within a larger economic system. 
Mr. Landesco shows how the under- 
world has come to dominate certain 
businesses, not all of which are illegal; 
how, in spite of truces elaborately ar- 
rived at through negotiation, warfare 
among the gangs breaks out; how lead- 
ers are selected and what manner of 
men these leaders are; what the under- 
world was like in the days before pro- 
hibition; the effects of the new dispen- 
sation, and, perhaps most interesting 
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of all, the elaborate methodology and 
“ethical’’ codes of the underworld. 

Perhaps the most important reflec- 
tion which will emerge from a thought- 
ful reading of this document is the 
unity and continuity of the history of 
organized crime in Chicago. To view 
twenty years in perspective, ten years 
before and ten years after the coming 
of prohibition, is to realize that, serious 
as are the abuses of prohibition, it has 
merély changed the size of the profits 
of organized crime without changing 
its essential characteristics. Even its 
personnel has remained substantially 
the same. Colosimo, Torrio and Capone 
constitute the regal succession of the 
kingdom of gambling, prostitution and 
bootlegging for twenty-five years. Mont 
Tennes has during practically this en- 
tire period remained overlord of a spe- 
tialized type of gambling. The racket 
may change, but the personnel remains 
the same. 


CRIME CONTINUITY SINCE JESSE JAMES 


The continuity thus evident in the 
history of professional crime in Chi- 
tago for a period of a quarter of a cen- 
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tury might be extended further back. 
An interesting comparison might be 
made between the professional criminal 
of the days of Jesse James and that of 
the modern era of Capone. Such a com- 
parison might do much to correct the 
impressions of those who think the 
present age presents a new threat to 
orderly society, a new “crisis,” as it 
were. The best of the authentic facts 
concerning Jesse James are now gath- 
ered together in Robertus Love’s Rise 
and Fall of Jesse James, a good book 
which, in the high tide of modern 
biography, has been unfortunately neg- 
lected. The sketch of the life of banditry 
a half century ago provides a means of 
comparing two ages of crime, one rural 
and primitive, the other urbar and 
mature, in physical equipment and in 
the size of monetary return quite dif- 
ferent, in all the more basic factors 
quite alike. 

The first point of similarity between 
the old and new systems is the clear- 
cut professionalism of persons involved. 
For years, of course, it has been known 
how men of the type of Jesse James 
came to be more definitely identified 
with a career of crime and how they 
found the possibility of getting re-es- 
tablished in society smaller and smaller. 
Not only did they come to be known as 
criminals and thus become outcasts, 
but their experience with easily ac- 
quired wealth enfeebled their fiber to 
the extent that honest labor became an 
impossibility. Their hands became sub- 
dued to the materials in which they 
worked. In Mr. Landesco’s study of 
organized crime in Chicago, it is stated 
that thousands of persons are engaged 
in activities supported by crime. Their 
vocation is as definitely established as 
that of a sign-painter or a plumber. 
Capone, for example, has been engaged 
in the same activities for the greater 
part of his life; likewise Joe Saltis, 
“Bugs” Moran, and others. 

In the second place, the high degree 
of intelligence manifested by the lead- 
ing professional criminals of both gen- 
erations is quite obvious. No one can 
read Love’s account of the life of Jesse 
James without coming to be impressed 
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by the genuinely superior intellectual 
capacity of the man that he is describ- 
ing. Moreover, the associates of Jesse 
James were for the most part also men 
of excellent mental equipment. 


BRILLIANT INTELLIGENCE OF CRIMINALS 


Perhaps I shall be roundly criticized 
for “glorifying” criminals when I say 
that the ranks of organized crime 
in the great cities of this country 
possess a goodly proportion of the 
sort of intelligence that would dis- 
tinguish itself in every walk of life. I 
make the assertion in spite of my im- 
patience with the lurid glorification of 
criminals practiced by yellow journal- 
ism. Many persons are there pictured 
as “master minds” who do not deserve 
it, and many drab and commonplace 
crooks are given romantic color merely 
to make “copy.” But while professional 
criminals include all types and grades 
of ability, there are among them per- 
sons of superb equipment. They have 
the imagination, daring and shrewd- 
ness which would win a place in almost 
any profession. Gerald Chapman, for 
example, who was executed by the 
State of Connecticut, was a person of 
extraordinary intellectual capacity. He 
was not only daring and imaginative 
in his crime career, but he was, withal, 
a man with a highly sophisticated 
sense of literary values and a bit of a 
social philosopher. 

Another similarity between profes- 
sional crime of the age of Jesse James 
and that of the age of Capone is the 
fact that to a very large extent the 
activities of professional criminals 
were possible because of the possession 
of the support of a very considerable 
number of otherwise law-abiding citi- 
zens. It is of course well known that 
Jesse James could not be convicted by 
a jury legally selected in any section 
of the country in which he carried on 
his operations. A body of legend has 
grown up around the name of Jesse 
James which pictures him as a modern 
Robin Hood. He gave liberally and gen- 
erously on many occasions to persons 
in need, his depredations being in the 
main conducted against agencies and 
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individuals of wealth and privilege. He 
spared the insignificant property of 
the masses. Mr. Love’s book tells us, 
for example, of the crime known in 
legend as Jesse James’s “perfect 
crime,” in which he gave to a poor wo- 
man $1,400 to pay a grasping creditor, 
and after the creditor had given a re- 
ceipt for the funds, promptly relieved 
him of the cash. Such romantic ex- 
amples of crime are not wanting in the 
underworld chronicles of New York 
and Chicago. On one occasion, Capone 
proudly told of giving a certain public 
official some of the best of his private 
stock of liquor for his needy and sickly 
father. 


PuBLIC SYMPATHY AND SUPPORT 


Public sympathy and support for pro- 
fessional criminals are, however, much 
more common than these illustrations 
would indicate. In the modern city a 
vast number of people are living on 
the very edge of the law. Their work 
and position, while nominally legal, de- 
pend to a large extent upon shadowy 
relations with the underworld. The com- 
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ing of prohibition has provided the most 
simple illustration of this problem. 
Another example is provided by the 
practice of racketeering, in which many 
tradesmen purchase the good-will of 
the underworld not grudgingly but 
gladly and sympathetically. They look 
upon the friendly underworld as a 
source of profitable customers and 
clients. This relation extends into 
higher realms of economic life, where 
one can always find certain benefici- 
aries of public contracts and grants 
friendly and sympathetic to sinister 
political middlemen whose activities 
are unquestionably illegal. Another re- 
cent book, in which the activity of the 
underworld of New York is described, 
unmistakably conveys to the reader the 
impression that the underworld char- 
acters discussed are in reality the 
author’s heroes. Throughout the book 
runs a theme of the author’s unac- 
knowledged but genuine admiration for 
the lawless life that he is describing. 
Another interesting parallel has to 


do with the point of view held by cer- 
tain professional criminals of the two 
generations. One is able to find curious 
similarities in the way in which profes- 
sional criminals succeed in reconciling 
in their own minds oa rather strict re- 
ligious formalism with a criminal way 
of life. Jesse James, according to his 
biographer, thus revealed himself to an 
old minister who admonished him not 
to forget his religion: 

The outlaw thrust his hand into his 
inside coat pocket and drew forth a 
small book which he handed to the 
minister. : 

“It was a copy of the New Testa- 
ment,” said the venerable clergyman. 
“I looked through it and was aston- 
ished. Never in my life have I seen a 
Bible so marked up, showing such con- 
stant usage. I handed it back to Jesse 
James. He smiled, replaced the Testa- 
ment in his pocket, and his eyes blinked 
fast.” 


A modern touch of the same import 
is furnished by Jack Callahan in his 
Man’s Grim Justice. He tells of the re- 
ligious habits of his friend, Danny, who 
never missed church services, and who 
never failed to give a part of his “earn- 
ings” to the agencies of religion. Calla- 
han once asked him if he believed that 
he had escaped arrest and death be- 
cause God had been with him all the 
time. “Absolutely,” he snapped, ‘‘abso- 
lutely. If y’ pray y’ have good luck and 
if y’ don’t y’ have bad luck.” 

Another aspect in which the old and 
the new professional criminals bear a 
similarity is the frequent superiority 
of their methodology to that employed 
by public authority. Forty years after 
Jesse James had ranged the counties 
of Missouri, unembarrassed, it would 
seem, by the constituted authorities, I 
had occasion as a member of the staff 
of the Missouri Crime Survey to study 
the sheriff’s offices throughout the’ 
State. Apparently there had been no 
improvement in this ancient office in 
the course of the forty years. Sheriffs 
were still confessedly impotent in the 
face of attacks by experienced profes- 
sional criminals. One of the sheriffs 
whose county was in the very heart of 
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the Jesse James country said in a per- 
sonal conversation that he was entirely 
unable to protect the property of the 
county from the attacks made by bands 
of criminals who came out from Kansas 
City and returned there after they had 
accomplished their purposes. Jesse 
James succeeded because he could shoot 
with more deadly accuracy, ride hard- 
er, possessed better horses, knew 
the country better, and could think 
faster than the officials who tried to 
capture him. The same thing is true of 
professional criminals in most of the 
large cities today. 


SUPERIOR TO POLICE 


It is well known that police equip- 
ment lags behind that possessed by the 
enemies of society. But it is not only in 
physical and mechanical equipment 
that the police all too frequently fail. 
They fail in many instances because 
professional criminals exhibit mental 
processes which are superior to those 
possessed by the defenders of society. 

One of the things that often distin- 
guishes the most brilliant minds is a 
certain lack of conformity, an unwill- 
ingness to follow in the beaten path. 
This often accompanies the most highly 
imaginative and penetrating mental 
processes. On the other hand, the qual- 
ity necessary for success in an organi- 
zation so large and lumbering as a po- 
lice department is conformity. The man 
who follows the will of his superior 
without question and who walks in the 
beaten path of tradition is the man 
likely to rise to secure and well-paid 
eminence in the department. Emerson 
says that “conformity is the bugbear 
of little minds.’ He. might have added 
that conformity is a characteristic of 
little minds, minds that are little be- 
cause they are devoid of insight, imagi- 
nation and daring. If we add to this in- 
“sistence upon conformity the fact that 
political considerations are usually 
present, we find an accentuation of the 
need for the methods of the time-serv- 
ing and smug routineer. 

There are, of course, other reasons 
why American police departments find 
it difficult to meet the attacks of or- 
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ganized criminals. One of the reasons 
for their shortcomings is due to the 
underlying social and economic system. 
In Europe men enter certain occupa- 
tions at an early age and frankly ac- 
cept permanent employment in these 
occupations. Once a policeman, always 
a policeman! They view their occupa- 
tion as a calling to which they dedi- 
cate their best energies for a lifetime. 
This is because more favorable oppor- 
tunities for livelihood are much more 
definitely limited in Europe than in 
America. The turnover in American 
police departments is appalling, the 
average term of service sinking in 
some cities to less than two years. 
Commissioner McLaughlin secured 
from the government of the city of 
New York authorization for a consider- 
able number of new policemen. He 
found, however, that it was easier to 
get the money to employ new police- 
men than to get satisfactory recruits. 
The prevailing prosperity of the coun- 
try prevented him from securing the 
kind of men that England could have 
called to its service with no trouble at 
all. 


GANGSTER BACKED BY POLITICIAN 


Far more serious, 
these reasons is the extent to which 
police departments are handicapped by 


however, than 


political entanglements and _inter- 
ference. Professor E. W. Burgess of the 
University of Chicago, a criminologist 
of experience and capacity, comments 
in his conclusion to Mr. Landesco’s 
study that there is a definite com- 
munity of interests between the gang- 
ster and the politician. “Primaries and 
elections show the mutuality of ser- 
vices: the politician affords protec- 
tion or immunity from prosecution, the 
gangster rallies his friends for legal as 
well as for fraudulent voting.” An inti- 
mate picture of the friendly relations 
of politician and gangster is revealed 
by the funerals of gangsters. At these 
funerals the politician and the gangster 
stand shoulder to shoulder in mute 
though ostentatious tribute to a law- 
less but apparently popular hero. The 
exigencies of politics require that 
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whenever a police department is hard 
pressed by public disapproval a sem- 
blance of change should be brought 
about. That this is a semblance, how- 
ever, is indicated by the fact that it is 
not long before other changes become 


necessary. One “shake-up” follows 
another. One commissioner or chief 
follows another. Chicago has had 
thirteen chiefs of police in twenty- 
five years; New York has had three 
commissioners in three years. London 
has had a scant half dozen in a cen- 
tury.* 

Among the antidotes to lawlessness 
other than an attempt to improve the 
character of police, prosecutors and 
judges, and the freeing of them from 
the shifting policies and interests of 


_ *For a discussion of the political factors 
In prosecution see Politics and Criminal 
Prosecution, by Raymond Moley. Minton- 
Balch & Co., New York: 1929. 
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politics, is the quite necessary narrow- 
ing of the field of opportunity of the 
professional criminal. The possibility of 
large profits may be removed, and 
many professionals will be induced to 
quit. For example, payroll robberies 
constitute one of the major types of 
criminal depredations. They are for the 
most part directly encouraged by the 
careless way in which money is trans- 
ported. With a reasonable degree of co- 
operation among banks, employers, em- 
ployes and organized labor, payroll rob- 
beries could be practically eliminated. 

There is, however, a far deeper and 
more portentous question of prevention 
than the mere removal of temptation. 
This is apparent when the youth of 
many, perhaps a great majority, of pro- 
fessional criminals is considered. A sta- 
tistical compilation of felony prosecu- 
tions in New York State for 1925-26 
indicated that the median age of those 
charged with robbery was only 23, 
while for burglary it was 22. These are 
the two crimes most commonly asso- 
ciated with professional crime, and ap- 
parently those who commit them are 
mere boys. Many studies have shown 
that these young but experienced crim- 
inals began their delinquency with tru- 
ancy which started to manifest itself in 
the second or third grade. They were 
at the age of 15 well on the way to 
professional crime. Too much stress, 
therefore, cannot be placed upon a re- 
examination of the conditions under 
which children are growing to man- 
hood. The schools have made wise ex- 
periments in problems of adjustment in 
childhood. Modern psychology and 
medical science have contributed vastly 
important suggestions for child guad- 
ance. The most important of these con- 
tributions have been in the realm of the 
scientific studies which have been made 
in child conduct. 


NEED OF MORAL EDUCATION 


Most of these have been made, how- 
ever, without regard to the question of 
moral education. Without minimizing 
the contributions of science alone, one 
is forced to the conclusion that there 
is a fundamental question of moral 
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education which modern scientific psy- 
chology touches only indirectly. 

The two examples given of criminals 
in whom the religious instinct remained 
in spite of the apparent departure of 
moral standards were not offered to 
show that religion may be interpreted 
as a man’s selfishness dictates, nor to 
charge that religion may fail in one of 
its major purposes. They indicate 
rather that religious education may 
succeed and moral training fail in the 
same person. To say that such a prob- 
jem can be only slightly touched by 
“scientific personality adjustments” 
may sound old-fashioned, but one is 
forced to conclude that it is true. The 
failure of organized religion to devise 
vital character education, one may venr- 
ture to say, is one of the problems to 
consider in any attack upon crime, and 
organized religion is essentially the 


most vital instrument for such educa- 
tion. The examples we have given indi- 
cate that religion has so powerful an 
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appeal that it is able to keep its ho! 
upon persons in whom the claims oa: 
the State and of the economic ordci 
have signally failed. This indicates that 
it ought to be possible to look to re- 
ligion for a much more vital contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem of 
crime than modern critics of religion 
are willing to acknowledge. 

It is a rather discouraging outlook 
that this article is likely to reveal. As 
we have seen, the professional criminal 
has fundamentally changed very little. 
His methods, motives and philosophy 
of life have remained the same in spite 
of the momentous changes all about 
him in society. Meanwhile a scientific 
way of viewing human relations has 
slowly emerged. Whether this will ap- 
preciably affect the problem of crime 
it is early to predict. It probably will, 
if certain fundamentals are not forgot- 
ten. Nothing, it seems, is new but sci- 
ence, and nothing has been overlooked 
excepting common sense. 





I taly and the Vatican in Confit 
Over Lateran Treaties 


The following article on the causes of the conflict that con- 
tinues between the Italian Government and the Holy See in re- 
gard to the interpretation and effect of the Lateran Treaties in- 
dicates that the dispute is serious and fraught with grave possi- 


bilities. 


The writer, who is the Rome correspondent of The New 


York Times, besides pointing out the most likely sources of 
future hostility, explains certain other matters which are affected 
by the settlement of the Roman question. 


By ARNALDO 8S. CORTESI 


\ K oe ON SEPT. 20, 1870, the 
troops of King Victor Emman- 
uel II marched into Rome and 
deprived the Pope of his tem- 
poral power, that act gave rise to that 
“Roman question” which for fifty-nine 
years was to weigh heavily on the life 
of the nation. As a protest against the 
“despoliation” suffered by the Church, 
the Pope not only retired into volun- 
tary imprisonment in the Vatican, an- 
nouncing that neither he nor his suc- 
cessors would ever leave it again till 
Italy had repaired the wrong it had 
done, but also issued the famous “non 
expedit,’ prohibiting all good Catholics 
to participate in Italian politics, either 
as candidates or voters. The Pope, 
moreover, forbade all Catholic sover- 
eigns, under pain of excommunication, 
to visit the King of Italy—‘“the 
usurper’”—in Rome and laid down the 
rule that he would receive no head of a 
non-Catholic State who was in Rome on 
a visit to the Italian Government. Thus 
the Church and the State entered into 
open and declared enmity. 

On May 13, 1871, the Italian Parlia- 
ment passed the Law of Guarantees, 
regulating the position of the Pope and 
the Catholic Church in Italy. By this 
law the Pope was to all intents and pur- 
poses made a sovereign, independent 
ruler of the Vatican. His person was 


declared sacred and inviolable; the Ital- 
ian Government bound itself to render 
him the honors due to a King and to 
punish offenses against him as if they 
were against the King; the Vatican and 
certain other palaces and properties in 
or near Rome were to enjoy the right 
of extraterritoriality and could not be 
entered by Italian State officials with- 
out the Vatican’s consent; the Pope 
was given the right to have diplomatic 
representatives of foreign countries ac- 
credited to his court and to send his 
own diplomatic representatives to for- 
eign countries; he was to have his own 
army inside the Vatican and his own 
telegraph and postoffice, which was to 
issue stamps; and his envoys were to 
enjoy the same privileges as the envoys 
of the King. In addition, the Law of 
Guarantees made him a grant of 3,225,- 
000 lire a year. Though the Pope was 
granted all the attributes, privileges 
and immunities of a free and indepen- 
dent sovereign, the Vatican remained 
the property of the Italian Government 
and was merely given to the Pontiff in 
usufruct. The Pope, in other words, 
found himself in the anomalous posi- 
tion of being a guest in his own house. 

The Pope rejected the Law of Guar- 
antees, and aS a consequence never 
drew the money granted by the Italian 
Government. The Vatican’s argument 
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ITALY AND THE VATICAN IN CONFLICT 


was that no peace was possible with 
the government till the latter had made 
full restitution of what it had taken 
away from the Holy See; that the Holy 
See was an independent sovereign State 
and that therefore it could not accept 
a unilateral treaty which the Italian 
State alone had framed and voted on 
and then tried to force upon the Vati- 
can; and, finally, that the Pope, being 
head of a universal religion, could not 
be the subject of any temporal ruler 
and therefore could not submit to being 
the subject of the “‘despoiler King.” 

The Law or Guarantees, however, 
continued in actual fact, in so far as 
the Italian Government was concerned, 
to regulate the status of the Holy See 
in Italy up to the signing of the Lat- 
eran Treaties. The Italian Government 
scrupulously observed the provisions of 
the law in its treatment of the Vatican, 
even in the matter of the grant of 
money which, though never accepted, 
appeared every year in the Italian 
State Budget. 

The relations between the Churci 
and the State were not rendered more 
cordiai by a succession of anti-clerical 
governments in Italy. Among the peo- 
ple the anti-clericals were distinctly in 
the ascendant and spared the Vatican 
neither abuse nor indignities. The inci- 
dents which marred the funeral of Pope 
Piux IX, in 1881, when an enraged mob 
almost succeeded in throwing his body 
into the Tiber, the inauguration in 
Rome in 1889 of a monument to Gior- 
dano Bruno, the apostate monk who 
was excommunicated and burned at the 
stake in the year 1600, and the speech 
delivered by Ernesto Nathan, the 
Mayor of Rome, in 1910, on the anni- 
versary of the fall of the temporal 
power, in which he heaped insult on the 
Holy See, were all evidence of the 
latent hostility between Church and 
State. 

Relations between Church and State, 
nevertheless, gradually improved. The 
“non expedit” was withdrawn and the 
device was invented by which non- 
Catholic heads of States could be re- 
ceived by the Pope, provided they first 
moved to their legation accredited to 
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the Holy See, thus theoretically going 
to the Vatican from non-Italian terri- 
tory. But the Popes remained firm in 
their declared intention to excommuni- 
cate any head of a Catholic State who 
visited the King of Italy in Rome. The 
Emperor of Austria never was able to 
return the visit made him by the King 
and Queen of Italy; the King of Portu- 
gal was threatened with excommunica- 
tion when he announced his intention 
of coming on an official visit to Rome, 
and relations were broken off with 
France when President Loubet paid an 
official visit to Italy. 


THE VATICAN AND PEACE 


The World War showed that the last 
remnants of hostility had not yet been 
eliminated. Foreign Minister Sonnine 
had a clause written into the London 
pact, which laid down the conditions 
under which Italy entered the war on 
the side of the Allies, binding the other 
powers to oppose any participation of 
the Vatican in the peace negotiations— 
an act which, besides being resented by 
the papacy, showed how deeply the 
Italian Government distrusted the Holy 
See. When Italy entered the war all 
diplomats accredited to the Holy See by 
the Central Empires were obliged to 
leave Rome, and the Vatican was 
obliged to establish a correspondence 
bureau in Switzerland in order to main- 
tain its relations with the bishops in 
Germany and Austria. 

When, in 1922, Mussolini became 
Prime Minister of Italy he initiated a 
policy in religious matters which satis- 
fied many of the desiderata of the 
Catholics. Though an anti-clerical in 
his youth, he had, even before the 
march on Rome, developed a great re- 
spect for the Catholic Church. In the 
Chamber in 1921 he said: “I affirm 
that Rome’s Latin and imperial tradi- 
tion is now represented by Catholicism. 
If, as Mommsen said twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, one cannot remain in 
Rome without a universal idea, I think 
and affirm that the only universal idea 
that today exists in Rome is the one 
which irradiates from the Vatican.” 

Mussolini had the crucifix restored 
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in every schoolroom throughout Italy; 
introduced compulsory religious educa- 
tion under Church supervision; gave a 
definite pledge that divorce would never 
find a place in Italian legislation; dis- 
solved Free Masonry; first checked the 
practice of Italians obtaining divorces 
in Fiume by denying the divorcees the 
right to regain their Italian nationality 
and then suppressed altogether the fac- 
ulty of the city of Fiume to grant di- 
vorces; extended to the whole of Italy 
the special privileges existing in the 
ex-Austrian provinces for the clergy; 
paid special attention to Catholic prin- 
ciples in the new civil and penal codes, 
providing heavy penalties for blasphe- 
my and various forms of immorality. 
In four years he thus created an at- 
mosphere highly suitable to reaching an 
agreement with the Holy See. 

With the passing of the years the 
Vatican had gradually abandoned the 
stand that the Italian Government must 
return in full everything that had been 
taken from the Church. The “Roman 
question” amounted to this: That the 


Holy See and the Italian Government 


should freely enter into a bilatera! 
treaty which should establish the status 
of the Holy See on such a basis that 
it should not only enjoy complete and 
absolute independence, but that its,in- 
dependence should be visible and ob- 
vious to the whole world. The conse- 
quence of this is that the Pope cannot 
be the subject of any temporal ruler, 
which, in its turn, leads to the conclu- 
sion that he must himself be a tem- 
poral ruler over a strip of territory, 
however small. 

In October, 1926, Mussolini wrote a 
letter to Councilor of State Domenico 
Barone authorizing him to begin the 
negotiations which resulted in the sign- 
ing of the Lateran Treaties on Feb. 11, 
1929, and their ratification on June 7. 
[The full text of these documents was 
printed in July CURRENT HISTORY. ] 

The only provision of the treaty 
which might present some doubt as to 
its interpretation is Article 1, by which 
the “Catholic Apostolic Roman reli- 
gion” is declared to be “the only State 
religion” in Italy. This does not mean, 
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as may have been thought in some 
quarters, that the Catholic Church has 
been given a kind of religious monop- 
oly in Italy. On the contrary, all other 
faiths, provided their followers do not 
profess principles or follow rites con- 
trary to public order and morality, are 
admitted on an equal footing. The law 
regulating the admission of non-Cath- 
olic religions in the Italian State pro- 
vides, in fact, that the most ample free- 
dom of conscience and of discussion in 
religious matters shall be accorded to 
all Italian subjects, independently of 
their religious beliefs. This, apparently, 
was not expected in the Vatican, and 
drew a protest from the Pope in his let- 
ter to Cardinal Gasparri (the text of 
which was printed in August CURRENT 
HISTORY ). 

It might be argued that a future 
source of trouble lies in the difficulty 
of defining exactly where the Church’s 
recognized right to “avail itself of its 
moral and spiritual power” comes into 
conflict with its pledge to remain aloof 
from “the temporal struggles between 
other States.’”’ Undoubtedly, circum- 
stances may arise to render the defini- 
tion of that point as necessary as it is 
difficult, but it is too early to pursue 
this subject too far. 

It is in the Concordat that the great- 
est number of controversial points is to 
be found. 


ROME AS A SACRED CITY 


Under the first article of the Concor- 
dat the Italian Government undertakes 
to prevent anything not in keeping with 
“the sacred character of the Eternal 
City.” This caused much apprehension 
and uneasiness in various quarters. 
Non-Catholic religions with churches 
and schools in Rome as well as various 
institutions that are not looked on with 
particular favor by the Vatican, like 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Rotary Clubs, 
thought that their activities would be 
brought to an end. The general popu- 
lation feared that it would mean that 
cabarets, night dancing establishments 
and similar places of amusement would 
be closed. Ali these apprehensions have 
been put to rest. Alfredo Rocco, the 
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Minister of Justice, speaking in the 
Chamber, stated positively that “every 
activity of an individual or group of in- 
dividuals which is not in contrast with 
the fundamental exigencies of life of 
the community and of the State must 
be regarded as legitimate and, as such, 
permitted and protected by the law.” 
In addition, a law has been passed 
guaranteeing non-Catholic religions and 
institutions full freedom in their re- 
ligious and other activities, so long as 
they keep within the limits of the gen- 
eral laws of the realm. Finally, Mus- 
solini, speaking in the Chamber, said 
that Rome would be allowed to continue 
to amuse itself, just as it always has 
amused itself, even under the rule of 
the Popes. 

The paragraph in the Concordat 
granting to Catholic ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions and religious associations the 
right to own and acquire property was 
interpreted by some to mean that this 
right was denied to non-Catholic asso- 
ciations and institutions. A law passed 
by the Italian Parliament has, on the 
contrary, placed all religions admitted 


in the Italian State on a footing of per- 


fect equality in this respect. They all 
may own and acquire property, freely 
conduct their services in public or in 
private, support religious and educa- 
tional institutions, and engage in any 
other activity, subject only by the pro- 
visions of the general laws of the coun- 
try. 

Article 34 of the Concordat, concern- 
ing marriage, has given rise to a num- 
ber of questions. It was only in so far 
as canon law relates to marriage that 
Italy accepted it. A law has already 
been passed by the Italian Parliament 
changing the Italian marriage law in 
such a way as to bring it exactly into 
line with canon law, which is usually 
defined as “‘the law established by the 
ecclesiastical power to regulate the ac- 
tion of Christians relative to their 
spiritual good and eternal happiness. 
It differs from civil law, which is es- 
tablished by the secular authorities to 
direct the actions of men relatively to 
their temporal happiness.” It is based 
on the Holy Scriptures and on Catholic 
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tradition and contains a series of Papal 
bulls and decrees of Popes and ecclesi- 
astical councils bearing on things spir- 
itual. Various attempts had been made 
to codify canon law, but with only 
moderate success till the task was 
achieved by Cardinal Gasparri, the 
present Papal Secretary of State, prob- 
ably the greatest living authority on 
canon law. It has never been applied 
in any country in place of the civil law; 
indeed, it could not be, since it does not 
cover the same ground, but is the basis 
of “much of the jurisprudence in all 
countries. 

The changes necessary in the Italian 
law to make it conform with canon 
law were slight. The minimum age for 
contracting marriage was lowered from 
18 to 16 on the male side and from 15 
to 14 on the female. The right is still 
reserved to the King, however, to au- 
thorize marriages down to the ages of 
14 and 12, respectively. Various imped- 
iments to marriage were removed, such 
as that deriving from affinity in direct 
line, if the bond of affinity depended 
from a marriage which was _ subse- 
quently annulled. Finally, the machin- 
ery for obtaining the consent of the 
parents was simplified, as canon law 
rules that both parties who wish to 
marry must obtain the consent of the 
father up to the age of 21, while the 
old Italian civil law required men up to 
the age of 25 and girls up to the age of 
21 to obtain the consent of both par- 
ents before they could marry. The new 
law, in accordance with canon law, 
also removes the necessity of obtaining 
the consent of grandparents in the ab- 
sence of parents and of the family 
council if there are no grandparents. 


NEW MARRIAGE LAW 


The actual marriage ceremony under 
the new law is a mixture of the relig- 
ious and the civil rites. The marriage 
is first performed according to the re- 
ligious rite and then the priest has the 
duty of reading to the married couple 
Articles 130, 131 and 132 of the Italian 
civil code, explaining the rights and 
duties of married people. The record 
of the wedding must be transcribed in 
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the Italian civil register. Only when 
this has been done is the marriage valid 
in the eyes of the law, though the va- 
lidity dates from the day on which the 
marriage ceremony was celebrated. 

In all cases of annulments of mar- 
riages and dispensations for marriages 
celebrated but not consummated the 
government recognizes that the ecclesi- 
astical authorities alone are competent 
to judge. All such cases are tried by an 
ecclesiastical court, which must com- 
municate its decision to the Supreme 
Tribunal of the Segnatura, which has 
the task of seeing that all the provi- 
sions of canon law have been ob- 
served. The decision of the first court 
is then communicated to the Italian 
Court of Appeals, which automaticaily 
renders it executive. 

Non-Catholic religions have been 
placed on a footing of perfect equality 
in the matter of marriage, a law hav- 
ing been approved by Parliament ex- 
tending to non-Catholic ministers the 
right, granted by the Concordat to 
Catholic priests, to perform church 


marriages recognized as valid by the 


civil authorities. Non-Catholics may 
either marry in their own churches, 
with the same formalities as those laid 
down for Catholics, or before the civil 
authorities, either form of marriage be- 
ing recognized as valid by the law. The 
only condition is that the non-Catholic 
minister shall have been recognized by 
the civil authorities and expressly au- 
thorized by them to perform marriages. 
This is because the government, in the 
same way as it has a voice in the ap- 
pointment of Catholic parish priests, 
demands some sort of control over non- 
Catholic ministers to whom it delegates 
its power to perform marriages. The 
extension to non-Catholic ministers of 
the right to perform legally valid mar- 
riages in church caused some surprise 
in the Vatican, where it was not ex- 
pected, and created a certain amount of 
discontent in Catholic circles. Minister 
of Justice Rocco, however, speaking in 
the Chamber, said that, once the prin- 
ciple had been established that relig- 
ious marriages shall be valid in the 
eyes of the law, it was not possible to 
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discriminate between the various re- 
ligions. Not so favorable is the case of 
non-Catholics who wish to obtain legal 
separation or dispensation from a mar- 
riage celebrated but not consummated. 
By the terms of the Concordat, which 
establishes that the Catholic ecclesias- 
tical authorities alone are arbiters in 
these fields, such cases must come be- 
fore the Catholic ecclesiastical courts. 
The possibility of divorce litigation is 
not contemplated, as divorce is not ad- 
mitted by the Italian law. 

The article of the Concordat concern- 
ing religious instruction has also given 
rise to a certain amount of misunder- 
standing. In the first place, it should 
be noticed that, according to the word- 
ing of Article 36 of the Concordat, Italy 
“consents” that the religious teaching 
at present imparted in elementary 
schools be also imparted in secondary 
schools. Religious instruction, there- 
fore, is a concession of the Italian Gov- 
ernment which may, presumably, be 
withdrawn without affecting the valid- 
ity of the Lateran Treaties. According 
to present Italian legislation, religious 
instruction is obligatory in all elemen- 
tary schools, but ample provisions are 
made to exempt non-Catholic pupils, 
on the simple declaration of their par- 
ents or their guardians that they do 
not wish them to receive religious in- 
struction in the Catholic faith. 

No change has been introduced in 
the relations of Italy with other States 
by the Pope’s new sovereign status. 
Two diplomatic corps, the one accred- 
ited to the Holy See and the other to 
the Italian Government, have existed in 
Rome ever since 1870. The only possi- 
ble difference is that, whereas formerly 
the two diplomatic corps were theoreti- 
cally supposed to have no intercourse, 
because accredited to powers which 
were in a state of enmity, they will now 
be able freely to mingle with perfect 
cordiality. 


MUSSOLINI’S MOTIVES 


Much has been written and said 
about the motives which inspired Mus- 
solini to seek a settlement of the ‘‘Ro- 
man question.” It has been suggested 
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that his main object was to obtain the 
support of the Catholic Church for the 
Fascist government and Fascist policy. 
If this be so, his actions after the sig- 
nature of the Lateran Treaties certain- 
ly do not show it. The speech he de- 
livered in the Chamber on May 13, 
1929, did much to destroy the cordial- 
ity which had been re-established be- 
tween the Church and the State. He 
seemed to lay himself out to say things 
which he knew must deeply displease 
the Vatican and to prove that his con- 
version from the anti-clerical ideas of 
his youth is far from complete. On the 
other hand, the sincerity of his admira- 
tion for the Church as a world organi- 
zation and power, which clearly mani- 
fested itself in his speeches and writ- 
ings long before he had any possibility 
of becoming Premier of Italy, cannot be 
doubted. The settlement of the “Ro- 
man question” greatly enhanced Italy’s 
and Mussolini’s personal prestige in 
the world, and this must have had a 
part in his calculations. It is true that 
the agreement was better received in 
Catholic than non-Catholic countries 
with some exceptions, but the good it 
has done him in Catholic countries far 
outweighs the apathy of the non-Cath- 
olic ones. From the point of view of 
home politics, Mussolini and Fascismo 
have gained enormously by the agree- 
ment with the Holy See, independently 
of whether they may in future be able 
to count on the support of the Church 
or not. The solution of the “insoluble 
Roman question” has added to Musso- 
lini’s reputation as a worker of mira- 
cles, and millions of Italians, even non- 
Fascists and anti-Fascists, are sincere- 
ly grateful to him for doing away with 
an anachronistic situation which led a 
good Catholic to be necessarily consid- 
ered a bad Italian. 

However, the unexpected publication 
of the Pope’s letter to Cardinal Gas- 
parri produced a situation which for a 
time appeared to endanger the settle- 
ment and possibly prevent its ratifica- 
tion. The Pope’s letter revealed not only 
a sharp conflict on matters of fact and 
interpretation, but also a wide diver- 
gence between the mentalities of the 
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Church and the State, as well as the 
Vatican’s consciousness of the fact that 
Mussolini, despite his favorable attitude 
toward Catholicism, has not lost all 
traces of the anti-clerical ideas of his 
youth. 

To complicate matters even further, 
the Italian Government and Mussolini 
were very incensed at the fact that the 
Pope’s letter was published only two 
days before the date set for’ the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the Lat- 
eran Treaties. The Pontiff waited sev- 
enteen days after Mussolini’s speech to 
the Chamber and five days after his 
speech to the Senate before writing his 
protest to Cardinal Gasparri, and still 
another week before making the letter 
public, with the result that it appeared 
in print only two days before the date 
on which the Lateran Treaties were to 
come into force. This was considered a 
lack of tact on the part of the Vatican 
which was deeply resented on the Ital- 
ian side. 

Furthermore, the Pope’s letter con- 
tained a phrase to the effect that he 
was ready, if necessary, to denounce 
the Lateran Treaties and consequently 
to do without the independent State of 
the Vatican City if Italy did not ob- 
serve the letter and the spirit of the 
Concordat. This appeared to the Italian 
Government to be little short of a chal- 
lenge, which, smarting as it was with 
the sting of the Pope’s rebukes, it 
seemed for a time willing to accept. 
Milder counsels, however, prevailed, 
and two days later the Italian delega- 
tion, with Mussolini at its head, went 
into the Vatican to exchange with the 
Papal delegation, headed by Cardinal 
Gasparri, the ratifications of the Lat- 
eran Treaties, which thereby entered 
into immediate effect. 


DESIRE FOR HARMONY 


Contrary to what might have been 
expected, the meeting of the Italian and 
Papal plenipotentiaries was marked by 
quite an unusual display of cordiality 
and good feeling. The two Chanceller- 
ies had, of course, remained in constant 
contact in the intervening two days and 
done much to explain the respective 
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viewpoints of the Church and the State 
and generally to smooth out the situa- 
tion. After the ratifications had been 
exchanged, Cardinal Gasparri and Mus- 
solini retired into the former’s private 
study for a long intimate talk, which 
contributed still further to remove the 
last misunderstandings existing be- 
tween them. Since then the relations 
between the Church and the State have 
been steadily improving and may now 
be looked upon as normal. Though the 
idyllic atmosphere which immediately 
followed the signature of the Lateran 
Treaties has been destroyed, what has 
not been destroyed is the desire on 
either side to live at peace with the 
other with a minimum of friction. By 
this it is not meant to suggest, how- 
ever, that no future dissensions will 
arise. Indeed, the contrary is the case, 
because all the differences revealed by 
the Pope’s letter to Cardinal Gasparri 
still exist and may at any moment come 
to a head and cause a new rift between 
the Church and the State. Both sides 
feel, however, that the other is animat- 
ed by a sincere desire to avoid pushing 


any discussion to a point where a defi- 
nite break becomes unavoidable. 
Everything in Mussolini’s nature is 


contrary to accepting without reply 
such a reproof as was contained in the 
Pope’s letter. Every fiber in his being 
must have cried out against allowing 
the Pontiff the last word on the many 
controversial subjects he touched on in 
his letter. Not only did he not reply, 
but he ordered the police to seize sev- 
eral Fascist newspapers that attempted 
to do so for him. This was a demon- 
stration of peaceful intentions which 
was appreciated at its full value in the 
Vatican. On the other hand, the cour- 
teous and restrained language of the 
Pope’s letter and the fact that Pius XI 
forbore to dwell on certain passages of 
Mussolini’s speeches, as, for instance, 
the “heretical” phrase in his speech to 
the Chamber, were accepted as proof 
by the Italian side of the conciliatory 
spirit which animates the Vatican. 
Probably neither the Vatican nor the 
Italian Government is displeased that 
some reason of dissension has cropped 
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up between them. It is in the interest 
of neither to give the worid the impres- 
sion that the two are too much hand in 
glove. The world must not gather the 
idea, as Mussolini put it, that the King 
of Italy has become the Pope’s altar 
boy or that the Pope has become the 
King’s chaplain. Though it is probable 
that neither the Vatican nor the Italian 
Government will abandon the positions 
respectively assumed by the Pope in 
his letter to Cardinal Gasparri and by 
Mussolini in his speeches to the Cham- 
ber and the Senate, neither side seems 
likely to take the responsibility of 
causing a new definite break in their 
relations. 

In order to fix clearly what are the 
main points of dissension, it is neces- 
sary to examine Mussolini’s speeches to 
the Chamber and the Senate on the 
Lateran Treaties and the Pope’s replies 
to them. 

Mussolini’s speech to the Chamber, 
which lasted three and a half hours, 
with only occasional reference to his 
notes, showed a depth of knowledge 
that might well be envied by any other 
statesman. The speech was largely his- 
torical, but the non-historical part was 
marred by a number of statements 
which created a most painful impres- 
sion in the Vatican. It was not so much 
the substance of what he said as the 
tone in which he said it. He openly ex- 
ulted in the success of his diplomacy 
and had all the appearance of congrat- 
ulating himself on- having scored 
against the Vatican. His statement 
that “we have not resuscitated the tem- 
poral power of the Popes; we have bur- 
ied it; we have left it just that much 
land sufficient for it to be interred for 
all time,” his rather crude assertion 
that he was gid to pay the Vatican 
as “liquidation of the past and a guar- 
antee for the future,” his jesting refer- 
ences to the good times that were en- 
joyed in Rome under the rule of the 
Popes, were all resented by the Vati- 
can. 


“RAW But NECESSARY” 


In his subsequent speech to the Sen- 
ate, Mussolini tried to repair in part 
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the impression created by these re- 
marks, saying that his speech to the 
Chamber had been judged “hard” by 
some, but that he himself would define 
it as “raw but necessary.” It was neces- 
sary, he continued, “to establish with 
a drastic phrase what had actually oc- 
curred in the political field and to de- 
fine the respective sovereignties—the 
Kingdom of Italy on the one side, the 
Vatican City on the other. It is useful! 
to add that the distance between the 
Kingdom of Italy and the Vatican is of 
thousands of miles, just like the dis- 
tance which separates Paris from the 
Vatican, or Madrid from the Vatican, 
or Warsaw from the Vatican. I had to 
eliminate the misunderstanding which 
led some to believe that the Lateran 
Treaties would Vaticanize Italy or Itai- 
ianize the Vatican.” These explana- 
tions, however, only partly satisfied 
the Pope, as the text of his letter 
shows. 

The statement which has come to 
be known as “Mussolini’s heretical 
phrase,” to wit, that “the Christian re- 
ligion was born .in Palestine, but be- 
came Catholic in Rome,’ and the 
Pope’s criticism in his letter to Cardi- 
nal Gasparri, are a more or less per- 
sonal matter between the Italian Pre- 
mier and the Pontiff, and do not affect 
the substance of the relations between 
the Church and the State. They un- 
doubtedly contributed to destroy the 
atmosphere of cordiality which existed 
immediately after the signing of the 
Lateran Treaties, but they did not in- 
troduce new reasons for dissension be- 
tween the Church and Italy, or affect 
those that already existed. Besides, 
the bad effect of Mussolini’s remarks 
was in part corrected, as the Pope him- 
self generously recognized, by other 
phrases in which the Italian Premier 
showed great deference for and attach- 
ment to the Catholic Church and af- 
firmed the sincerity of Fascist policy 
in favor of the Church and religion. 

The first serious difference arose 
over the matter of the education of 
Italy’s youthful generations (see Cur- 
RENT History, July, 1929, page 705). 
On this point the deadlock is complete, 
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as each side has maintained its origi- 
nal viewpoint. There is little chance 
that Mussolini, who braved the Pope’s 
wrath by dissolving the Church’s chief 
educational institution, the Catholic 
Boy Scouts, in the very middle of the 
negotiations with the Holy See, will 
give way now that the conciliation has 
been effected. As, however, even the 
dissolution of the Catholic Boy Scouts 
was not an obstacle to the conclusion, 
signature and ratification of the Lat- 
eran Treaties, it is not expected that it 
will prevent normal relations being 
maintained between the Holy See and 
the Italian Government. On the other 
hand, it will probably be the most fruit- 
ful source of difficulties in the future. 


SOVEREIGNTY OF THE CHURCH 


In regard to the difference of inter- 
pretation on the question of the full 
sovereignty and freedom of the Church, 
the discussion is purely academic. The 
Italian Government, obviously, is quite 
ready to recognize the full sovereignty 
of the Pope on his own territory and to 
treat him and the clergy with every 
respect and deference on Italian terri- 
tory, just in the same way as the Vati- 
can is quite ready to admit that the 
clergy must obey Italian laws when 
they are on Italian territory. Only in 
the improbable case of an ecclesiastic 
violating the law on Italian territory 
as a direct result of his ecclesiasticai 
duties or in obedience to an order of 
one of his superiors in the Catholic 
hierarchy would the question of the re- 
spective sovereignties of the Church 
and the State be at all likely to become 
of practical interest. 

A point that is likely to be more 
troublesome in the future is that raised 
by Mussolini’s statement or implication 
that the fullest freedom of conscience 
and discussion in matters of religion 
will be permitted, and that all other 
cults will freely be allowed in Italy. 
The Pope replied that freedom of dis- 
cussion would open the door to certain 
forms of propaganda which might eas- 
iiy make an impression on unenlight- 
ened minds, resulting in injury to the 
State religion and therefore to the 
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State itself. Conflict becomes possible 
if the Church should ever call upon the 
government to suppress the propagan- 
da, or certain forms of propaganda, of 
other religions—a thing which the gov- 
ernment may or may not be willing to 
do. 


QUESTION OF RETROACTIVITY 


The difference in regard to Article 
5 of the Concordat, which provides that 
the Italian Government shall not accept 
in its employ any apostate clericals, is 
on the question of retroactivity. If the 
article is to be made retroactive, the 
Italian Government would be obliged to 
discharge those already on its payroll, 
who, according to Mussolini, number 
about 1,000. They are mostly men who, 
after leaving the Church, have set up 
families for themselves and have given 
satisfaction in their occupation with 
the government. It is hoped that the 
Holy See, in consideration of the hard- 
ships which would be inflicted on these 
men if they were to be suddenly dis- 
charged and made the victims of the 
Italo-Vatican conciliation, will not in- 
sist on its viewpoint in regard to them. 

The Pope and Mussolini disagree 
over Article 1 of the Concordat. This 
states that “in consideration of the 
sacred character of the Eternal City, 
Bishop’s See of the Supreme Pontiff, 
centre of the Catholic world and goal 
of pilgrimages, the Italian Government 
will prevent in Rome all those things 
which are in conflict with the above- 
mentioned character.” Speaking in the 
Chamber, Mussolini said that this must 
not be allowed to interfere with the 
gayety of Rome, adding rather roguish- 
ly that Rome managed to enjoy itself 
aplenty even under the rule of. the 
Popes. In the letter to Cardinal Gas- 
parri the Pope said that it was “with 
pained surprise” that he saw this idea 
advanced. The wording of the article 
is SO vague that it may be interpreted 
to mean almost anything, so that at 
some time in the future the refusal of 
the Italian Government to forbid some 
manifestation which the Vatican con- 
siders contrary to “the sacred charac- 
ter of the Eternal City’ may be the 
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cause of a dispute between the Church 
and the State. 

Finally the Pope, in the letter to Car- 
dinal Gasparri, served notice on the 
Italian Government that any infraction 
of the spirit or the letter of the Con- 
cordat will be considered by the Vati- 
can sufficient cause to declare the 
treaty also null and void. The treaty 
and the Concordat, he said, must stand 
or fall together. The Pope was obliged 
to make his stand clear on this issue 
owing to the following phrase in Mus- 
solini’s speech to the Senate which lent 
itself to ambiguous interpretations: 
“Of the Lateran protocols there is one 
which cannot be the object of discus- 
sion; and that is the treaty. Any 
eventual conflict will have another 
field—that of the Concordat.” This 
might be interpreted as meaning that 
the terms of the Concordat are suscept- 
ible to further discussion and altera- 
tion, while the treaty must remain in 
force in its present form. What Mus- 
solini probably meant was that the 
treaty is so clear and obviously fair to 
both sides that it is not possible that 
it shall ever give rise to discussions, 
while the Concordat, dealing as it does 
with controversial subjects, may cause 
future difficulties (presumably con- 
cerning its interpretation). It is not 
credible that he meant to imply that 
Italy may violate the clauses of the 
Concordat without affecting the valid- 
ity of the treaty, because it is clearly 
stated in the preamble of the Concor- 
dat that it is a “necessary comple- 
ment” of the treaty. No future trouble 
on this point need therefore be antici- 
pated. 

A careful examination of the Pope’s 
criticisms of Mussolini’s utterances rc- 
veals that there are three main danger 
points which may eventually threaten 
the re-established good relations be- 
tween the Vatican and the Italian Gov- 
ernment—the free admission of all non- 
Catholic religions and full liberty of 
conscience and discussion in religious 
affairs, especially in so far as they af- 
fect religious propaganda; the question 
of the education of the rising genera- 
tions; the prevention of anything 
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which is in conflict with the “sacred 
character” of Rome. 


FASCIST ATTITUDE 


Although the Italian Government 
and the Holy See remain firm in their 
determination to be friends and to ex- 
amine any reason for dissension in a 
conciliatory spirit, it is significant that, 
since the close of the debate between 
Mussolini and the Pope, the Osserva- 
tore Romano, official Vatican organ, 
has been engaged in almost uninter- 
rupted discussions with Fascist. news- 
papers. 
Fascist afternoon daily, initiated a new 
phase of the controversy in its com- 
ments on the appearance in book form 
of the speeches on Italo-Vatican con- 
ciliation delivered by Premier Musso- 
lini to the Chamber of Deputies and 
Senate. These speeches. the newspaper 
said, were the only genuine expression 
of the Italian point of view on the sub- 
ject. The Osservatore Romano there- 
upon complained that, whereas the 
Italian press gave the greatest possible 
publicity to Premier Mussolini’s 
speeches, some Catholic journals were 
seized by the authorities for attempt- 
ing a few timid comments on the 
Pope’s letter to Cardinal Gasparri. The 
Osservatore added that, the Lateran 
Treaties being almost exclusively re- 
ligious in character, the Pope alone 
was competent to express an opinion 
regarding them. This statement roused 
the Tribuna’s ire. In polite but plain 
language it accused the Church of not 
having changed its mentality or meth- 
ods since the Middle Ages. The Lat- 
eran Treaties, it pointed out, are bilat- 
eral and the Church takes a reaction- 
ary position by presuming it alone is 
competent to judge them. The Osserva- 
tore in turn replied it was not the 
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Church but the Fascist State that laid 
itself open to the above accusations by 
seizing the Catholic newspapers that 
commented on the Holy See’s view- 
point of the Lateran Treaties. This 
drew a heated denial from the Tribuna, 
which in turn brought another reply 
from the Osservatore, and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

It is quite clear that, despite the 
protestations of perfect amity periodi- 
cally made by the Church and State, 
the Italo-Vatican relations are not as 
plain sailing as some would have us be- 
lieve. When the slightest incident can 
give rise to endless discussions, the p 
lite phraseology of which only thinly 
veils the acrimony which underlies 
them, it is evident that all is not well. 
The minds of the Church and State still 
are as far apart as the poles despite the 
recently reached pacification of their 
external relations. Nevertheless, both 
Church and State are confident that 
the break will not occur and that it will 
be possible to patch up all differences 
sufficiently well to allow them to work 
together without the present underly- 
ing tension leading to open hostility. 
This probably is true, since both sides 
are so thoroughly committed to the 
policy of pacification that they would 
not cause a new breach, undoing the 
work of the last three years. 

It is significant, however, that the 
government has taken considerable 
pains to hide the true situation from 
the Italian people. The Osservatore Ro- 
mano is not read by the general pub- 
lic and has a circulation of about 10,- 
000 copies, while the other Catholic 
papers are so thoroughly controlled by 
the authorities that only the Fascist 
view of the case is presented to the 
Italian people. 

ROME, July, 1929. 





The Scandal of Fee-Splitting by 
Physicians 


The author of this article, who is now 79 years of age, writes 
in the light of fifty-five years’ experience as a doctor of medicine. 
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and of the American Association of Obstetricians, Gynecologists 
and Abdominal Surgeons, and he has also written extensively on 
surgery, gynecology and general medical subjects. 


By JAMES FAIRCHILD BALDWIN 


HAT THE medical profession 
as a whole has lost greatly in 
public estimation during the 
last two generations cannot be 
questioned. That it has scientifically 
made great advances is’ generally 
recognized, but there has been a pro- 
nounced slump from its former high 
position of self-denying altruism. Fifty 
years ago practically every community 
was served by physicians whose atti- 
tude of service was little if at all below 
that of Dr. Wiiliam MacLure in the 
Bonnie Brier Bush. No night was too 
dark, no storm too severe, no road too 
rough to keep the doctor from respond- 
ing to the call of a suffering patient, 
and that, too, without regard to any 
compensating fee. The physicians of 
that period were not overly scientific, 
to be sure, but they were honest and 
faithful and gave the best that they 
had to each patient. 

The popular distrust of doctors is 
certainly brought to the fore vigorous- 
ly and openly, but doubtless with some 
exaggeration, by Bernard Shaw in his 
preface to The Doctor’s Dilemma. 
Speaking of the honor and conscience 
of doctors, he says: 

They have as much as any other class 


of men, no more and no less. And whai 
other men dare to pretend to be impar- 
tial where they have a strong pecuniary 
interest on one side? Nobody supposes 
the doctors are less virtuous than 
judges; but a judge whose salary and 
reputation depend on whether the ver- 
dict was for the plaintiff or defendant, 
prosecutor or prisoner, would be as 
little trusted as a general in the pay 
of the enemy. To offer me a doctor as 
my judge, and then weight his decision 
with a bribe of a large sum of money 
and a virtual guarantee that if he 
makes a mistake it can never be proved 
against him, is to go wildly beyond the 
ascertained strain which human nature 
will bear. It is simply unscientific to 
allege or helieve that doctors do not 
under existing circumstances perform 
unnecessary operations and manufac- 
ture and prolong lucrative illnesses. 


Had the gifted author written a few 
years later and been possessed of the 
now easily acquired information on 
that subject, he certainly would have 
animadverted even more _ viciously 
against us because of that scandal of 
the profession known as fee-splitting. 
The charge of unnecessary prolonging 
of illness goes back into ancient his- 
tory, but fee-splitting is modern and 
has advanced pari passu with the evo- 
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lution of specialism until it has become 
a menace to the public and a disgrace 
to the profession. It had been hoped 
that the American College of Surgeons 
would correct the evil in a large meas- 
ure, or even destroy it, but its efforts, 
in many parts of the country at least, 
have been apparently futile, and at the 
present time it seems to be in that 
respect, and even among its own fel- 
lows, entirely impotent. The profession 
is no longer dealing with a theory; it 
is face to face with a stubborn and 
most distressing fact. All physicians 
know that the evil is widespread, and 
rapidly spreading, with the result that 
much unnecessary surgery is done and 
that many tragedies in the way of mor- 
tality and morbidity result from the 
work of thoroughly incompetent and 
conscienceless operators. 

Ohio, West Virginia, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Vir- 
ginia, and perhaps other States, have 
enacted laws against division of fees 
between physicians, but so far as can 
be determined by extensive correspon- 
dence, no attempt has been made in 
any of these States to enforce those 
laws. 

Dr. Robert T. Morris, the distin- 
guished surgeon of New York, in Doc- 
tors versus Folks, in discussing the 
menace of incompetent surgeons, as- 
serts very positively that “the State 
should standardize the surgeon. The 
State is the chief sufferer from the 
present-day abuse of surgery, and if 
the matter is really taken in hand in a 
modern way laws may be enacted 
which would require years of appren- 
ticeship on the part of any one who is 
engaged in operative work. The State 
will prescribe his course of study, and 
the technical training.” Dr. Morris also 
discusses at some length the matter of 
fee-splitting, and in speaking of the 
family physician who persuades his 
patient to go to a certain specialist, 
describes him as “a hound who has fol- 
lowed the trail of the sufferer and, 
having holed him, sits by with wistful 
eye and dripping jowl awaiting a share 


of the blood when the experts have 
finished.” 
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The Journal of the American Medical 
Association has apparently made no ef- 
fort to correct the evil the existence of 
which has hardly been mentioned in its 
columns. Prompt and vigorous action 
on its part would doubtless have gone 
a long way to prevent the evil, but it 
has done nothing. Indeed, Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, its editor, as author of a book 
entitled Medical Follies, writes as fol- 
lows: 

Nebraska, Wisconsin and many other 
States have laws which forbid physi- 
cians to split fees, and a strong organ- 
ization of surgeons in this country re- 
quires each of its members to take an 
oath that he will not do so. But only an 
elementary knowledge of human nature 
is required to make it plain that the 
man who wants to split fees will not 
hesitate to violate a law that is easier to 
flout than the Volstead act or to break 
an Oath of the nature of that required 
by the surgical organization. How many 
men, indeed, have ever been penalized 
for violating that law, and how many 
have been dropped from the surgical 
organization for forgetting their oath? 


The pessimistic opinion held by this 
editor, as shown above, will be found to 
be held by vast numbers of physicians 
who have been watching the develop- 
ment of the fee-splitting problem. 

At the present time, with the rapid 
disappearance of the general practi- 
tioner, some form of “group medicine,” 
as it is called, is being presented, but 
this means a large expense to the pa- 
tient for a general examination. For the 
wealthy patient this makes no differ- 
ence; the poor patient may go to the 
public dispensary or clinic and get the 
same service, though with much ques- 
tion as to its thoroughness. For the 
great mass of the people, however, the 
96 per cent who, we are told, have in- 
comes of from $2,000 to $5,000, the ex- 
pense of any such form of diagnosis or 
treatment is so great that many of 
them would refuse to submit until com- 
pelled to do so by dire necessity. 

In a recent issue of the Indiana State 
Medical Journal is a communication 
from an Indianapolis specialist who, in 
opposing the unethical practice, reports 
cases in which some of the best quali- 
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fied young men he had met had been 
obliged to give up their careers because 
they would not split fees, and found 
they could not succeed unless they did. 
He found that the busiest surgeons and 
specialists were surrounded by “an 
odor of fee-splitting.” The resulting 
conditions he describes as “pitiful.’’ In 
the same issue the editor comments on 
this article as follows: 

We wink at the transgressions of fee- 
dividers who have large and lucrative 
practices, and who are supported by a 
large number of spineless physicians 
who, figuratively speaking, sell their 
souls for a mess of pottage. * * * In- 
competents build up large and lucrative 
practices through fee-splitting, and the 
man who pays the largest commission 
is very apt to get the business, no mat- 
ter what his qualifications may be. * * * 
Physicians who accept, and even expect, 
a commission for business referred to 
specialists are not going to consider 
critically the question of qualifications 
of the specialist with whom they are go- 
ing to do business. 


MEDICAL LEADERS’ ATTITUDE 


The State Medical Journal of Wis- 
consin, several years ago, made a 
strong fight against fee-splitting, and 
in connection with its own editorials 
published approving comments ‘rom a 
number of physicians from ali over the 
country, among these one from Dr. 
Howard Kelly of Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal as follows: 

I know no more reprehensible prac- 
tice than splitting fees to secure pa- 
tients. It is dishonest and, however 
amiably intended, it is graft in its worst 
form, always resulting in the perfor- 
mance of unnecessary operations and 
high charges for trivial service. 


In a vigorous editorial in the Colo- 
rado Medical Journal, the editor writes 
as follows: 


A surgeon who lets it be understood 
that he will give to every doctor send- 
ing him a case a certain proportion of 
the fee, whether he earns it or not—say 
half, as is frequently done—really 
makes every one who agrees to this his 
hired agent. * * * 

These agents * * * soon discover that 
they can make more money and make 
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it easier by furnishing cases on commis- 
sion than they can through legitimate 
practice, and their hunt for subjects for 
operation becomes a frantic one. With a 
poorly paying practice on the one hand 
and a rich bait of 50 per cent of the fee 
dangling within easy reach on the other, 
they soon begin to strain a point and 
urge operations where operations are 
unnecessary. It becomes easy to say: “If 
you are not operated upon you will die.” 

* * * When an agent sends such a 
case to such a commission-paying em- 
ployer, the necessity for an operation 
has often been exaggerated so as to 
make sure of bagging the game. Hence, 
in order to protect the interests of his 
agent, as well as the interests of his 
pocket, the surgeon must operate. * * * 
Hence the commission business leads to 
indiscriminate, reckless and useless op- 
erating. 


Dr. Rudolph Matas of New Orleans, 
one of the leading surgeons of the 
South, speaks as follows of fee-split- 
ting and incompetent surgeons: 

He is a new and more subtle type of 
quack—a real crook—the product, para- 
doxical as it may seem, of the modern 
advances of surgery or rather of the op- 
portunities that it offers for evildoing. 
* * * They resort to all sorts of sub- 
terfuges to lure the patient to the op- 
erating room and do not hesitate to 
perform any operation, whether indi- 
cated or not, provided it will bring them 
the coveted fee. * * * Some men of 
this type do not hesitate to remove nor- 
mal and inoffensive organs. * * * In 
these combinations, the crook, disguised 
as the family physician, plays the role 
of confidence man who makes the diag- 
nosis, creates the alarm which leads to 
an operation and then extols and lifts 
to the skies his secret partner, more 
often an obscure and unknown recruit 
from the ranks, but occasionally a colo- 
nel or a general in our army. 

These are only a few samples of the 
fifty-seven varieties of bogus surgeons 
and fee-splitters who, under the cloak 
of an honorable profession, are nothing 
but a band of looters and outlawed 
camp followers. 


Dr. Franklin H. Martin of Chicago 
speaks of fee-splitting as follows: 


This nefarious trade is usually carried 
on between a practitioner in a country 
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community, or an internist in a town, 
and an aspiring surgeon, young or ma- 
ture, in a small or large city. The latter 
as a rule has obtained an appointment 
on the staff of a general hospital or he 
conducts a private hospital. Often he 
possesses some technical ability of a 
spectacular, slapdash character, and he 
has the reputation of being a wizard in 
miraculous snap diagnosis, and particu- 
larly of agreeing with the diagnosis that 
has brought the patient to him. The 
business transaction is easily arranged 
because of the cooperation of the trusted, 
‘family practitioner.” The fee is as 
large as the patient’s resources will 
stand. The “trusted doctor’ often ac- 
companies his patient to the surgeon 
and not infrequently is entrusted with 
the patient’s pocketbook, pays the sur- 
geon’s fee, and sometimes the hospital 
expenses. 


In a recent issue of the Texas Medi- 
cal Journal, Dr. William T. Black, the 
well-known Memphis surgeon, reported 
that investigation had shown that the 
average death-rate in a large number 
of hospitals, and at the hands of a 
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large number of surgeons, in a certain 
operation which he mentioned, was 10 
per cent if the operation were a com- 
plete one, and 5 per cent if it were in- 
complete. Competent surgeons, how- 
ever, would seldom make the incom- 
plete operation, and their death-rate 
would not exceed 2 per cent, and with 
no appreciable difference in the death- 
rate between the complete and incom- 
plete. There can be no question that if 
his data were investigated the enor- 
mous death-rate which he reports 
would be found to have occurred at the 
hands of incompetent men, and that 
these incompetent men were getting 
their cases through fee-splitting. 

If the statistics of Professor Black 
are correct, and no one has yet ques- 
tioned their correctness, then not less 
than four out of every five deaths after 
major operations in the ordinary run 
of hospitals can be attributed only to 
incompetency on the part of the sur- - 
geon who operated. This is certainly a 
terrible arraignment, but it seems to 
be a mere statement of actual fact. The 
late Professor John G. Clark of the 
University of Pennsylvania approved 
of the statements in the article by Dr. 
Black, and said: ‘‘While these figures 
are undoubtedly higher than those of 
large clinics, the relative values are 
probably much the same in most 
clinics.” 

The first annual report of a hospital 
in a town not far from Cincinnati takes 
great pride in announcing that during 
the year’s work of the hospital they 
had not had occasion to send any 
patients to Cincinnati, or to have Cin- 
cinnati surgeons operate, but all the 
work had been done by local talent. 
Examination of their figures shows, 
however, that their death-rate from ab- 
dominal operations was exactly 25 per 
cent, or not less than five or ten times 
greater than it would probably have 
been had the patients gone to Cincin- 
nati as formerly. The late Joseph Price 
of Philadelphia, in his day one of the 
most prominent surgeons of the coun- 
try, freely stated that with the spring- 
ing up of small hospitals throughout 
the country, and the imperfect work 
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done in these hospitals, the death-rate 
was little, if any, better than in the 
days before the era of antiseptic sur- 
gery, at which time the best surgeons 
had a death-rate of practically 25 per 
cent. 

When we consider that, according to 
the unquestioned statistics of Dr. 
Black, about four women out of five 
subjected to hysterectomony die un- 
necessarily because of the incompe- 
tency of the operators, we get some idea 
of the daily tribute paid in this country 
to this Minotaur of incompetency. 

There is certainly little inducement 
for young physicians to spend the 
necessary years, to say nothing of the 
financial expense, to fit themselves for 
special work when they see plenty of 
others financially successful in these 
specialties without preparation, and 
simply by the purchase of patients by 
the splitting of fees. 

Among observing members of the 
profession the general opinion seems to 
be that in certain lines of special work, 
particularly surgical, not less than 
nine-tenths of that work in many com- 
munities is done by fee-splitters. In 
many towns every doctor is enveloped 
with the odor, and it is a matter of 
common observation that when a pre- 
viously honest doctor yields to the 
blandishments of the fee-splitter the 
number of his patients “requiring im- 
mediate operation” greatly increases. 

At a recent meeting of the American 
College of Surgeons, it was stated posi- 
tively by Dr. LeRoy Long of Oklahoma 
City, that ' 

in this country there are 30,000 untrained 

men performing surgical operations. 

Many of them are operating small hos- 

pitals, Without training and without the 

necessary intellectual equipment, they 
must depend upon some other means 
to secure patients, and most of them 
resort to fee-splitting. In the very na- 
ture of the situation, patients are not 
properly examined, but they are oper- 
ated upon. They are operated upon 
when no operation at all is indicated. 

They are operated upon when they are 

moribund, or when they are suffering 

from some hopelessly incurable malady, 
because a fee is in sight. They are op- 
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erated upon as “emergency cases’ to 
keep them from going to some place 
where they would have an opportunity 
to be properly examined, but where they 
would be beyond the reach of the grasp- 
ing fingers of the fee-splitter. 


No experienced and observing sur- 
geon will question the truth of this 
statement. 


THE TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


There seems to be no limit to the 
false statements which fee-splitters 
will make in order to divert their 
patients to fee-splitting specialists. 
Thus: the patient may be told that 
the specialist whose services he person- 
ally prefers is on his vacation and will 
not be back until it will be too late; or 
that that specialist has given up the 
particular line in which his services are 
sought; if the specialist is among the 
older members of the profession, no 
matter how active and efficient he may 
be or how valuable his judgment based 
on his large experience and observa- 
tion, the patient will be told that he 
has retired from practice, or even, as 
in several known instances, that he has 
been dead for several years; or the at- 
tending physician may pretend to call 
the desired surgeon by “long distance,”’ 
and after due waiting the patient will 
be told that the surgeon is out of the 
city and will not return for several 
weeks; or perhaps the desired special- 
ist will be called in consultation, so 
that the patient is led to believe that 
the operation will be performed by him, 
but by a switching trick the operation 
is actually done, in the seclusion of the 
operating room, by a fee-splitter, the 
patient only knowing of the change 
when the bill “for professional ser- 
vices” is rendered, or when the hus- 
band or father innocently calls on the 
surgeon of his choice to settle the bill. 
The depth of the degradation is per- 
haps reached, however, when _ the 
patient is assured that the desired sur- 
geon has not only retired from prac- 
tice, but has actually turned over his 
work to one of these fee-splitters! 

Were fee-splitting limited to young 
and impecunious physicians and stead- 
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fastly opposed by the men of apparent- 
ly high standing, the condition would 
not be so disheartening; but it is cer- 
tainly depressing to find so many 
physicians of ample means, of large 
practice and suppo-edly of high profes- 
sional, religious and social standing de- 
manding without a blush their “pound 
of flesh.” 

With competition between fee-split- 
ting operators, the poorest operator 
will necessarily offer the highest com- 
mission: one case is known in which 
such an operator offered 90 per cent of 
the fee. 

Wide publicity has been suggested, 
but its futility is admitted by all, and 
most of those with whom the matter 
has been discussed can see no relief for 
the public except in some form of State 
medicine; but State medicine is another 
matter. 

During the earlier days of fee-split- 
ting, the plain facts were placed before 
the late Rev. Washington Gladden. He 
was greatly surprised and highly indig- 
nant, but his immediate comment was 
that a doctor who would be guilty of 
such an offense would steal his 
patient’s wallet or watch if he thought 
he could do so without detection. 


OBJECTIONS TO FEE-SPLITTING 


The principal objections to the per- 
nicious habit of fee-splitting may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. The physician who wishes to be- 
come a specialist and who formerly 
would have spent several years in prep- 
aration and more years in building up 
a reputation for careful, honest work, 
now too frequently takes the easier 
way, joins the army of “splitters,” and 
at once secures a large “business,” but 
without regard to qualifications. 

2. Patients are diverted from the 
Specialist they prefer; the fee-splitting 
doctor damns with faint vraise, or even 
openly lies about, the experienced, 
honorable and accomplished specialist, 
while he lauds to the limit the inferior 
or unknown. 

3. The fee demanded is usually ex- 
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orbitant; this is explained to the 
patient as due to the “wonderful diffi- 
culty of the operation’’; he is told that 
the operator was ‘“‘the only man in the 
city who would have undertaken the 
case” or “who had the necessary skill 
to carry it through”; “he is a natural- 
born surgeon,” and so forth. 

4. If a bad result follows, as is so 
frequently the case, by the death of 
the patient or his continued ill health, 
the confederate doctor is ready with 
excuses and explanations to relieve 
himself and his accomplice of blame. 

5. Reports from all parts of the 
country show that men who descend to 
the buying and selling of patients sel- 
dom scruple at the making of unneces- 
sary operations; the securing of the fee 
being the main object, there is little if 
any regard for the welfare of the 
patient. 

6. It seems to be quite the universal 
custom for the family physician to 
magnify the difficulties of the opera- 
tion so as to impress the friends with 
the importance of the work done, and 
hence pave the way for the large fee 
to be presented later. The fee-splitting 
surgeon is surrounded by a group of 
paid solicitors, all controlled by purely 
commercial instincts. 

For many generations the medical 
profession has been looked upon as 
altruistic; and even yet there are un- 
doubtedly many physicians who are 
superior to the propaganda of the fee- 
splitting specialists. The number of 
such honorable members, however, is 
unquestionably rapidly diminishing, so 
that in very many communities not a 
single one can be found who is above 
suspicion, while in many cities it would 
be impossible to find even that mini- 
mum number which could have saved 
Sodom from its unfortunate fate. 

In a nutshell: such conspiracy tends 
to general professional demoralization, 
to many incomplete or unnecessary 
operations and resulting failure to se- 
cure complete recovery, to high fees, 
to unmerited praise of incompetent 
specialists, and to an enormous number 
of deaths. 
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tiating governments have _ been 

more anxious for the success of a 

common aim than the President of 
the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain in their effort to 
solve the chief outstanding difficulties 
in Anglo-American relations. Moreover, 
there is no doubt on either side of the 
good faith of the other. The prime con- 
dition for success in such negotiations, 
which is confidence in the good faith 
of the “party of the other part,” is 
present here in fullest degree. Why, 
therefore, should there be any delay 
or any possibility of miscarriage of 
plans when there is such absolute 
agreement in purpose and such auspi- 
cious circumstances? 

The answer to this question is to be 
sought partly in the nature of the 
problems and partly in the nature of 
the procedure proposed for their solu- 
tion. The problems are the most far- 
reaching in the range of politics, with 
an accumulation of history behind 
them and with issues of war and peace 
involved in their solution. The pro- 
cedure, on the other hand, is new and 
still in the experimental stage. Men of 
good faith differ absolutely as to its 
effectiveness. This being the case, 
public opinion in both countries can 
best support their governmentsthrough 
an effort to understand the real nature 
of the problem rather than by con- 
tinued insistence upon international 
good-will, which is sufficiently in evi- 
dence to need no further impetus. 

The problem of disarmament is not 
the simple thing that many people 


IE IS seldom that the heads of nego- 


think it to be. There are two kinds of 
reform, one in which the evil is re- 
nounced or suppressed and the world is 
wholly better for the act, such as the 
suppression of vice or crime. Most re- 
forms are not so simple as this, because 
the thing renounced is not altogether 
bad and may even, under certain cir- 
cumstances, have to be retained or 
used. The proposal for disarmament 
belongs to this second category of par- 
tial or complex reforms. For arma- 
ments are the guarantee of peace just 
as definitely as they are a menace to 
it. They have been the means of pre- 
serving liberty just as much as an 
instrument to impose tyranny. In a 
very real sense, they are for most peo- 
ple the symbol of national safety and 
the very condition of assured national 
existence. The problem of disarmament 
must take into account this double 
aspect, the beneficent uses of protect- 
ing force as well as the danger of 
misuse in policies of aggression. The 
question of naval disarmament between 
the United States and Great Britain 
is not, therefore, a simple one of both 
countries uniting to suppress an evil 
from which they are both suffering, 
as in a treaty to take agreed measures 
for the prevention of a plague. 

The renunciation of armaments can- 
not be achieved without a renunciation 
of the policies which called them into 
being. So long as there is the menace 
of danger, there is need for protection, 
and so long as there is need for pro- 
tection there will be national arma- 
ments, and each is just in proportion 
to its felt need. Therefore, the French 
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are not only logical but realistic when 
they insist that the proper way to ap- 
proach the question of disarmament is 
not by the length of cannon or the 
size of ships so much as the political 
situation in which the nation finds 
itself. In other words, the problem of 
disarmament is at bottom the problem 
of national security, and unless this 
fact is either openly admitted or im- 
plicit in the negotiations, there will 
not be ultimate progress in policies of 
disarmament. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE FAILURE 


Looking back to the Washington 
Conference after an interval of almost 
ten years, we can already see the appli- 
cation of these principles. Public atten- 
tion was entirely absorbed in the dra- 
matic act of renunciation by which 
great battleships were to be scrapped 
and the program of shipbuilding defi- 
nitely limited. But neither the Ameri- 
can nor the British Admiralty felt that 
this political act had been based upon a 
study of the fundamental needs of 
either country. The American Navy felt 
that the Philippines were left unpro- 
tected and the British Admiralty was 
convinced that the overseas lines of 
communication were not sufficiently 
protected, and so the race in armaments 
was begun again. The ultimate failure 
of the Washington Conference is there- 
fore due to the fact that disarmament 
was viewed as a simple instead of a 
complex reform. There is no risk in 
prophesying that any future negotia- 
tions conducted along the same lines 
are destined to be equally disappoint- 
ing in the long run, however soul-satis- 
f-ing they may seem to those in the 
immediate presence of a dramatic act. 

A repetition of the method of the 
Washington Conference would not 
bring the measure of success which 
attended that unique experiment. One 
cannot surprise the world twice by a 
proposal to scrap existing vessels, and 
we know now, better than was appre- 
ciated then, how slight a part of the 
whole problem is coveréd by the re- 
linquishment of any single type of 
armament. There is no arithmetical 
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ratio possible in armaments as a whole, 
for the armaments of the modern world 
are not merely battleships, cruisers, 
tanks and guns—the armament of a 
modern industrial nation is the entire 
mobilized strength, the major part of 
which is not in armies or navies at all 
but in the factories of peace-time pro- 
duction. There is no ratio of 5-5-3 in 
cheinical warfare, for the nitrogen of 
high explosive is in all the air around 
us, and the factories that produce fer- 
tilizers for foods and break up the con- 
stituents of nature for drugs and dyes 
are, with the slighest change in their 
machinery, the arsenals of high explo- 
sive and of poison gas. Commercial 
airplanes are the long-distance cannon 
of today, so that if disarmament were 
really getting rid of potential weapons, 
we should have to limit science in its 
advancing control over nature. 

For fear this seems too academic be- 
cause it reaches too far afield, let us be 
as definite as possible. Armaments are 
for use in war. Now when war comes 
no nation can, like the duelist, choose 
its weapons and rely upon the other 
nation to do the same. A war between 
Great Britain and the United States— 
which, I hasten to add, is the most un- 
real hypothesis in dealing with arma- 
ments, but a necessary one in dealing 
with this argument—would not be a 
war between the British and the Ameri- 
can fleet, playing for mastery of the 
seas like two champions fighting for a 
prize. War on the sea would be ac- 
companied by war anywhere and every- 
where that either nation could take ad- 
vantage of the other. 


CANADA AS FACTOR 


This brings us to a fact that every 
person knows but no person seems will- 
ing to mention, mainly, that Canada, 
viewed solely as an outlying flank of 
the British Empire, is exposed in a way 
that is in no wise affected by the num- 


ber of cruisers Britain possesses. Any- 
one who has not thought of the place 
of Canada in the problem of British- 
American disarmament has not thought 
of the problem realistically at all. 
This thinking in terms of armaments 
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as a whole brings us to a political and 
not a merely naval or military prob- 
lem. The strategy of war is no longer 
simply the strategy of an Admiralty 
planning the movement of ships nor 
even Admiralty and General Staff to- 
gether planning the use of the weapons 
in their hands. The supreme lesson of 
the last war was that the whole mobil- 
ized strength of the nation is the meas- 
ure of its security and that the political 
and economic strategy are as much in- 
volved in victory or defeat as the actual 
forces engaged; for they determine 
what forces shall be engaged and how 
long they can endure. 


THE STARTING POINT 


The problem of disarmament, there- 
fore, even when viewed from the stand- 
point of armaments, reaches into the 
very heart of the peace-time organiza- 
tion of nations, and every step of prog- 
ress in the conquest over nature adds 
to the power of a nation in destructive 
power over others. This being the case, 
the proper point of approach for the 
whole question is that furnished by the 
Kellogg-Briand Multilateral Treaty to 
renounce war itself as the instrument 
of national policies. No other starting 
point brings us solid ground. Renun- 
ciation of war as a whole means re- 
nouncing it by sea, by land, or in the 
air. It means at the same time a guar- 
antee for the pacific use of science in- 
stead of turning it to the uses of de- 
struction. 

The question therefore is how can 
this guarantee be made real, a question 
which President Hoover has empha- 
sized more than once as the underlying 
basis of the whole problem. 

Now it seems as though this argu- 
ment carried us away from the naval 
disarmament conference, but that also 
is a short-sighted conclusion. The guar- 
antee of the Kellogg pact is one that 
rests in the last analysis upon a confi- 
dence that it will be observed and thai 
confidence is destroyed in proportion as 
nations resort to the old-time emphasis 
upon guns and ships. The symbols of 
our thinking tend to determine the di- 
rection of our thought, and the more 
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we see of battleships the more we tend 
to repose our faith in them and so fail 
to build up the structure of those insti- 
tutions which are the. substitutes for 
force in the settlement of international 
disputes. Washington has_ therefore 
been right in insisting that Great Brit- 
ain give a visible sign of its willingness 
to accept “parity” at sea, for, whatever 
that. word may mean in terms of arith- 
metic, it has a definite meaning in 
terms of attitude. 

A policy that accepts parity as its 
underlying principle in dealing with an- 
other nation places the other nation on 
equal terms with it, and this readiness 
to admit the equal right of the other 
power is, after all, but a phase of the 
recognition of international justice, for 
the international justice grows less 
through the assertion of our own rights 
than through the recognition of the 
right of others. The admission of parity 
at sea on the part of the United States 
is a recognition of our fairness in the 
use of power as well as of its posses- 
sion. Viewed from this angle, therefore, 
the negotiations which look to an agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Britain concerning armaments at sea is 
a helpful and indeed a necessary pre- 
lude to the wider problem which we 
have just been considering. It is, how- 
ever, only a prelude and deals with only 
a fraction of the whole. It is a prelude 
which must be written first before the 
succeeding chapters of political agree- 
ment can be accepted or even phrased. 
For it is written in a language that all 
the world can read, in symbols of power 
and of national sovereignty. On the 
other hand, it has no lasting meaning, 
and is even misleading if it is the only 
step proposed. For if the danger of war 
persists and we are denied any one 
weapon in it, we shall find the substi- 
tutes in other weapons, just as the limi- 
tation of battleships in the Washington 
Conference produced the race in cruis- 
ers afterward. 


BRITISH LABOR POLICY 


Now this fundamental method of ap- 
proaching the disarmament problem, 
namely, by giving increased vitality to 
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the Kellogg-Briand pact, has, happily, 
been one of the chief platforms of the 
British Labor party before the last 
election, and their accession to power 
is admittedly largely due to this part 
of their program. It was through the 
appeal to the British electorate for a 
different foreign policy rather than 
through an appeal to Socialist doctrine 
in internal reforms that the middle- 
class British voter was led to vote the 
Labor party into power. In April last, 
Mr. McDonald gave his definite sanc- 
tion to a precise statement of this very 
point of approach. It was.a proposal 
to offer a guarantee to at least the 
United States that the British Navy 
should never be used in future for 
purely British purposes, that is, in 
what is called a private war for the 
assertion of purely British claims, and 
that its uses would be reduced to that 
of a simple international police, that 
is to say, when called upon to join 
with other civilized powers to preserve 
and protect civilization against some 
criminal aggressor. In short, the Brit- 
ish Labor party has definitely and lit- 
erally subscribed to the second of Pres- 
ident Wilson’s Fourteen Points, that 
there should be “absolute freedom of 
navigation upon the seas, outside terri- 
torial waters, alike in peace and in 
war, except as the seas may be closed 
in whole or in part by international 
action for the enforcement of interna- 
tional covenants.” As I have repeatedly 
pointed out, this is the only basis of 
policy upon which an agreement can 
be reached that will bring real naval 
disarmament. 

At the annual party conference of 
1928 the British Labor party declared 
that the pact for the outlawry of war 
should be honestly regarded as a re- 
nunciation of war except in so far as 
may be necessary to permit the en- 
forcement of the public sanctions pro- 
vided for in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. The Labor party’s 
pamphlet, which Premier MacDonald 
subscribed to, contains the following 
conclusions, which therefore stand as 
a statement of its platform concerning 
British rights at sea: 
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The Labor Party stands for the com- 
plete renunciation of the right of pri- 
vate war and private blockade. 

We stand for the full acceptance of 
the new doctrine of Freedom of the 
Seas, i. e., that the high seas should 
only be closed by international agree- 
ment for the enforcement of interna- 
tional covenants. 

We stand for loyal and effective co- 
operation in the League’s_ sanctions 
against a State which resorts to war 
in breach of its covenant. 

We hold that the development and 
the codification of international law 
should be made on the assumption that 
private war and private blockade, in- 
stead of being a legitimate exercise of 
national sovereignty, is an international 
crime. 

All this is logically a part of Labor’s 
policy of all-in arbitration, pooled se- 
curity, and disarmament to the level 
strictly required for the maintenance 
of order. 

Labor’s policy is that established 
peace is the only assurance that a na- ~ 
tion can have that it is secure against 
the menace of other nations. 


Strange as it may seem, the United 
States, which has been the protagonist 
of the principle of the freedom of the 
seas in the past, has apparently not yet 
made up its mind to accept and apply 
it now that the opportunity is at hand. 
If this should continue, or if we should 
ourselves reject the proposal when it 
comes back to us, there is more at stake 
than our reputation for sincerity in na- 
tional policy. The refusal would be 
nothing short of a refusal to settle the 
question of disarmament itself. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR WAR 


To map out a problem is, however, 
not to solve it. The solution of ques- 
tions so far-reaching as this calls for a 
detailed study and careful analysis. 
Public opinion is not yet sufficiently 
awake to the fact that the renunciation 
of international war, the greatest single 
reform in all political history, cannot 
be accomplished by simply proclaiming 
that it is done. No magical formula 
can rid the world at a single moment of 
an instrument of policy as old as policy 
itself. We have to work out the substi- 
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tutes for war, or the world will suffer 
from oppression, injustice and the 
atrophy of progress. The anarchy of 
national states must be limited by in- 
ternational agreement and confidence 
in fair dealing assured by growing ex- 
perience in the use of arbitration and 
international courts. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN NEGOTIATIONS 


These are matters which carry us 
much further afield than a mere Brit- 
ish-American negotiation. They involve 
the setting of the United States in the 
whole field of international relations. 
Therefore the British-American nego- 
tiations on cruisers and naval arma- 
ments should be but the preliminary to 
a world conference on the question of 
what will happen to politics when it is 
denied the instrument of war for the 
attainment of national purposes. After 
the British-American negotiations are 
over, it would seem to lie in the logic 
of events that the government which 
was chiefly responsible for negotiating 
the pact for the renunciation of war 
should call together a world conference 
to consider what the consequence of 
that act should be. 

It should not be a conference of 
plenipotentiaries, but a _ semi-official 
meeting for informal discussion, like 
the economic conference which met in 
Geneva in the Spring of 1927 to explore 
the whole field of international prob- 
lems of economics. That was a confer- 
ence attended as much by economists 
and business men as by statesmen; and 
while it had no power to bind govern- 
ments, the delegates were all the freer 
to work together on the common pro- 
gram of reform which they could carry 
back to their respective nations for the 
enlightenment of governments as well 
as of public opinion. If, now, the Presi- 
dent of the United States were to call 
together a conference similar to this 
to consider the application of the Pact 
of Paris, and to have it meet in Geneva 
under similar auspices to those which 
directed the economic conference, it 
could serve an even greater purpose 
than that which dealt with tariffs, 
finance and commerce. It is as fitting 
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that it should be held in Geneva as that 
the movement for it should be initiated 
by the President of the country which 
negotiated the pact of war renuncia- 
tion. For Geneva is the one neutral 
spot in the political geography of the 
world. 

The problems that lie in the great 
reform of war elimination are much 
more complicated, delicate and enrooted 
in prejudice than those of economics. 
They cannot be solved by any one na- 
tion insisting upon its panacea for the 
rest, nor by any group of nations im- 
posing their will upon a minority that 
is temporarily weaker than they. Poli- 
cies of powcr must give way to policies 
of understanding, and the instrument 
of understanding is conference. The 
program of such a conference would 
be realistic and not sentimental. The 
peace problem seems indefinite because 
it includes many problems at the same 
time, but each of these is a definite 
problem in itself, a problem of policy 
capable of being solved in its own 
terms. The way to solve it ultimately, 
therefore—and the full solution lies a 
long distance ahead of us—is to come 
to grips with what each nation regards 
as its fundamental claims. 


INTELLIGENCE INSTEAD OF ARMAMENTS 


It is because this has been done so 
little in the past that so little progress 
has been made. Progress in economics 
came only when general theorizing 
gave way to a study of the facts; the 
same holds true of that greater read- 
justment between nations which pro- 
poses to eliminate the most ancient of 
all the instruments of international 
settlement. In a word, the only final 
substitute for armaments is _intelli- 
gence; and intelligence will be impotent 
unless it is given the means by which 
it can be exercised. So long as politics 
is a mere repository of ingrained preju- 
dice, the peace-time relations of na- 
tions will be largely interpreted in 
terms of conflict, for the protective in- 
stinct of mankind comes first into play 
in the attitude toward the foreigner. 
It is only by widened experience and 
the schooling that comes from inter- 
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national contacts that this ancient 
prejudice can be overcome. 

There is, of course, a danger that 
governments may misuse the instru- 
ment of international corference in 
about the same way in which they have 
misused commissions of inquiry in do- 
mestic politics, making them, as has so 
often been the case, the “graveyard” 
of reforms. The conservative who 
wants to leave things as they are and 
the reformer who wants revolutionary 
change are equally impatient of such 
devices, the one because he regards in- 
vestigation as a needless interference 
which misleads the world by raising 
false hopes of impossible action, the 
other because the action seems so long 
delayed. But commissions at home and 
conferences abroad are equally neces- 
sary for the avoidance of partisanship 
and the discovery of sound policy. 
There is no other way for achieving 
solid and continuous advance in inter- 
national relations than to make our 
policies intelligible to others by a 
process which at the same time clari- 
fies them for ourselves. This process 
has only just begun in the movement 
of international peace. It is a prerequi- 
site for making that movement perma- 
nent, and the time would seem ripe for 
a definite and carefully planned refer- 
ence to it of the major adjustments 
confronting the world today. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


The success or failure of an interna- 
tional conference of the kind that has 
just been suggested does not depend 
upon the difficulties of the subject mat- 
ter which the conference discusses, but 
upon the care with which the actual 
program :3 prepared. Failure is almost 
certain to attend upon any negotiation 
on any subject whatever when the ne- 
gotiating parties have not previously 
thought through the effect upon their 
fundamental interests of proposals 
made in conference. The first two steps, 
therefore, in the organization of a 
world conference dealing with so vast 
and nebulous a subject as that of na- 
tional security in terms of peace would 
be to limit the discussion to some defi- 
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nite items on an agreed agenda and 
then to have the leading experts from 
the more important countries come to- 
gether previously and make sure that 
there is no misunderstanding as to the 
meaning of even these set terms, and no 
inherent difficulty in the frank discus- 
sion of them. The technique of inter- 
national conference is itself a part of 
the problem, and that is not the least 
of the reasons why Geneva should be 
the scene of any such conference from 
now on; for the experience of Geneva 
is the only precedent that can be safely 
built upon. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


It is going rather far, perhaps, to 
suggest the agenda, but it would seem 
inevitable that the problem of estab- 
lishing peace upon the basis of the Pact 
of Paris would at least bring the follow- 
ing problems into the program: 

1. What is “war as an instrument of 
national policy”? Are there any tests 
by which it can be recognized and dis- 
tinguished from legitimate, that is to 
say, defensive, operations? 

2. What are the obligations of the 
United States? A discussion of such 
proposals as that of Senator Capper 
that we should not ship arms or protect 
commercial relations with the violator 
of the pact. 

3. What formal commitments of the 
other sea powers might be asked for in 
view of an acceptance by the United 
States of the new conception of neu- 
trality as involving certain obligations 
to the victim of an unjust attack. 

4, The problem of blockade under the 
Covenant of the League and its bearing 
upon the sanctions of international law. 

5. The extension and development of 
the Four-Power Pact in the Pacific and 
its relation to the Pact of Paris. 

Topics like these might be listed for 
discussion in preliminary conference by 
the specialists competent to prepare the 
pertinent materials, as was done in the 
case of the Economic Conference in Ge- 
neva. The concrete study of these 
propositions would in any case tend to 
bring the peace problem from vague- 
ness to reality. 





Britain’s Attempt to Consolidate 
Her Empire 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY; CHAIRMAN, 
BoarRD OF CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATES 


‘' pa EFFORTS have been 
made in recent years to bring 
England and the United States 

—or rather the English people 

and the Americans—into a sense of 
common origins, institutions and world 
siguificance. The first systematic and 
expensive attempt was to rally round 
the memory of Washington through 
the so-called Sulgrave Institution, 
founded fifteen years ago and now out 
of function. It spent nothing on Sul- 
grave, cradle of the Washington race. 


It spent nearly $200,000 on “interna- 


tional service,’ which consisted in 
bringing over Englishmen and English- 
women of supposed influence and giv- 
ing them a gratis journey through the 
United States, of the most expensive 
character, so that they would go home 
and advise some kind of common in- 
teracting organization with England. 
The effect was nil in international ac- 
cord; and meanwhile the estate of Sul- 
grave, inhabited by a line of the for- 
bears of George Washington, slipped 
out of the hands of the American com- 
mittee. It is now held by a British 
corporation which has altered the ven- 
erable sixteenth century mansion so 
far as convenient into a spic-and-span, 
extremely neat, impeccably British 
villa. Americans are welcome to come 
and see what Great Britain lost when 
a branch of so eminent and numerous 
a family carried the name and the fu- 
ture prestige overseas. ; 

The inclusion of George Washington 
by the English in the circle of the 
greatest men of the race is cordial, and 


is an element in the present energetic 
movement to reconstruct the English 
in their far-flung colonies into what 
might be called an English-Thinking 
Union. The new British Labor govern- 
ment is energetically seeking means of 
bringing into harmony the various 
groups of Englishmen and Englishwo- 
men who are scattered in the various 
quarters of the globe. 

Three different areas are included in 
this immense task of recreating a cen- 
tral spirit. The first, the United States 
of America, includes more than half the 
English-speaking people of the world. 
British statesmen have for thirty years 
been aware that if the two nations 
chose habitually to act together no 
peoples, or possible combination of peo- 
ples, elsewhere in the world could im- 
pose a contrary will upon them. The 
United States has made clear that it 
will enter into no “entangling alliance,” 
will make’ no pledges of future joint 
action. The proposals emanating from 
the White House and the Department 
of State all have contemplated a peace 
pact open to all nations. Pan-Anglo- 
Saxonism has no place in the minds of 
American statesmen or the American 
people. 

Much more practical is the movement 
to which the new Labor government in 
England has committed itself, the task 
of bringing the political planets closer 
to the English sun. Perhaps some Eng- 
lish statesmen mournfully remember 
the lack of sense, understanding and 
brotherhood which shut out the North 
American Colonies just as they were 
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coming into fruition a century and a 
half ago. Nothing is more certain in 
the might-have-beens of past history 
than that the American Colonies would 
im any case have dropped off the stem. 

The present preoccupation of the 
British Cabinet is with the white colo- 
nists of Canada and Australia. Over- 
population in England and Scotland and 
Wales, underpopulation in Canada and 
Australia—the solution seems obvious. 
Yet any one who follows the debates in 
Pariiament observes the serious diffi- 
culties of emigration. During the last 
two seasons some thousands of agricul- 
tural workers were sent to Canada. At 
first quantities of them were coal min- 
ers, who did not favorably affect the 
possessors of the higher stratum of the 
wheat field. Farmers like farm labor- 
ers, and manufacturers cannot absorb 
what is for them and leave labor out of 
account. Nobody in England seems to 
see a different kind of adjustment of 
Canadian questions. Yet it is clear that 
if the Canadian people at any time 
should prefer a nearer approach to the 
United States there is no moral or 
military force in England that could 
prevent annexation. 


AUSTRALIAN STANDPOINT 


The Australians are in a different 
and a difficult situation. Like Canada, 
they refuse to receive Asiatic immi- 
grants. Unlike Canada, they are adja- 
cent to vast aggregations of dark or 
yellow peoples who could do for Austra- 
lia what the Japanese did for parts of 
California; they could intensely culti- 
vate fertile lands and support large 
families on the products. The Austra- 
lians have taken a leaf out of the Cali- 
fornians’ book and refuse to try any 
experiments with Asiatic labor in the 
midst of Anglo-Saxon communities. 
Australia declares itself a “white man’s 
country,” and when more white men 
arrive than can be conveniently em- 
ployed in the present economic system 
of the country the new arrivals experi- 
€nce the cold shoulder. 

England has large capital invested in 
both Canada and Australia and large 
investments in steamer lines. It is sig- 
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nificant that just now the Royal Mail 
Line, which runs to South Africa, finds 
hard sledding. 

From day to day the Labor govern- 
ment addresses itself to the problem of 
aiding the African Colonies. The de- 
bates on the “Colonial Government 
Bill” reveal conditions, difficulties and 
remedies which strikingly suggest the 
Pacific Railroad discussions in Con- 
gress in the ’60s and ’70s. Africa is the 
unsolved continent. It has a popula- 
tion estimated at 100,000,000 blacks; 
a few feeble Portuguese colonies; the 
Congo region, weakly attached to Bel- 
gium; shallow Spanish and Italian 
holdings. Otherwise the North is in the 
hands of the French, and the South 
and East in those of the British. Here, 
as in the British West Indies, the 
whites are landlords and the laborers 
are negroes. What English statesmen 
are competent to regulate is the wel- 
fare and control of negro land cultiva- 
tors who demand that there should be 
no white landlords. 

South Africa is going through a 
process somewhat resembling the sec- 
ond stage of reconstruction in the 
Southern United States in the ’70s. 
The problem is how to deal with the 
only people that can work the land with 
their own hands and who desire some 
kind of ownership. But for the advance 
of civilization a system of chattel slav- 
ery would be established, with vast 
South African plantations in a few 
hands. The antidote must be the in- 
sistence of the white working classes 
that they shall not be subjected to 
competition of slave labor or to the 
political dominance of a slave-owning 
aristocracy. 

One phase of the complication in 
Africa is the subsidies which the Labor 
government is enacting for the benefit 
of the African, especially in the south- 
eastern quarter of the Continent. From 
day to day the House of Commons edu- 
cates itself in the science of bridge 
building, particularly a bridge across 
the Zambesi River, which will (or will 
not) form the essential link in a rail 
system, which will (or will not) bring 
down coal to the seaboard, there to 
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compete with the superior coal from 
England, thus giving employment to 
the starving miners (or the contrary). 

To an onlooker all this is like the bad 
old days of the Crédit Mobilier. Critical 
Conservatives ask whether the bridge 
is to cost £5,000,000 or £10,000,000; 
whether the railroad will or will not 
run most of the way through Portu- 
guese territory. The answer is that 
steel to the amount of £1,000,000 must 
xorthwith be bought in England. 

This issue is bound up with home 
conditions. To the traveler on remote 
country roads, to the tourist in the 
cities, England looks very substantial. 
Even in the cities the children look 
well fed and healthy. Desperate pover- 
ty doés not seem to knock at English 
doors. Nevertheless the problem of un- 
employment does not seem to yield to 
treatment. An interesting recent debate 
brought to the front the obligation of 
the Labor government to promote em- 
ployment by some kind of subsidy to 
the employer. The point was that a 
special statute would put into the hands 


of the Cabinet the power to make con- 
tracts for public improvements and even 
to help out firms that could not hold 


their heads up much longer. The Con- 
servative opposition pushed home their 
continuous objection to giving another 
set of fellows carte blanche, and insist- 
ed that a maximum amount be stated. 
Lloyd George, the continuing member 
of a vanishing Liberal party, sprang 
into the debate with his accustomed 
ease, force and suavity. At the bottom 
of the discussion it was easy to see that 
the government intended to prevent the 
possible bankruptcy of firms employ- 
ing large numbers of hands, and did 
not wish to make its transactions too 
open. 

Nor does the Conservative party in- 
tend to go on record as opposing such 
financial aid out of the treasury in 
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order to prevent a smash. English 
Members of Parliament do not bellow 
or read long extracts out of documents. 
The traditions of modern parliamenta- 
rism are of good temper, urbanity, hu- 
mane presumption that your opponent 
cannot mean all that he says. But be- 
hind these currents and counter-cur- 
rents is the endeavor to show how fata! 
are the proposals of the other fellows. 

At the same time, all thinking Eng- 
lishmen must be aware that even in 
the Colonies, chiefly composed of the 
same race elements as the homeland, 
there is a state of unrest. Unless uni- 
versal world peace is secured, these 
colonies are incapable of self-defense 
against any powerful enemy. Yet they 
are restive under the world superinten- 
dence of Great Britain. 

The question of the areas nominally 
British whose vast populations are 
governed by a few thousand civilians— 
for they are no longer backed up by 
large detachments of British troops— 
lies outside of the protection of the 
British Empire, made up of British sub- 
jects. India, the Malay States, the 
Mesopotamian regions, various tropical! 
islands, Cyprus, Egypt—who dares pre- 
dict that they will indefinitely own al- 
legiance to an empire which has so 
many unsoluble questions of its own? 
We Americans are beginning to appre- 
ciate the difficulties of holding tropical 
subject regions. Neither the Filipinos 
nor the Porto Ricans love us; nor are 
we beloved by our virtual protectorates 
of Haiti and Santo Domingo and Pana- 
ma and Nicaragua. Can we escape re- 
sponsibility for their peace and wei- 
fare by insisting that though they must 
accept our advice, they are not parts of 
the national territory? Perhaps the 
time is not far away when the present 
troubles of the Labor government in 
London may be duplicated in the capi- 
tal at Washington. 





“Talkies” —Transforming Light 
Into Sound 


By EDWIN W. HULLINGER 


Photophone Company on Fifth 

Avenue I recently had what at the 

time impressed me as one of the 
weirdest experiences of my life. In 
company with fifty moving picture en- 
gineers I sat in almost incredulous 
silence and watched a demonstration of 
the technique of transforming light 
into sound. Several times I found my- 
self wondering if my senses were really 
functioning, if what I saw was not a 
mental illusion. 

Standing before a simple apparatus 
in the front of the room, Dr. John Bel- 
lamy Taylor, consulting engineer of the 
General Electric Company, deftly 
changed a stream of light from a smali 
electric bulb into a burst of sound, the 
rhythm of which happened to corre- 
spond with the rhythm of intensity of 
the light. Taking another light of dif- 
ferent size and intensity, he produced 
another sound, distinctly different in 
character and pitch. From another 
bulb he extracted still another tone, 
and so forth, all with as much ease as 
if he were simply picking up one lamp 
after another for the edification of a 
group of buyers. 

This miracle—for such it seemed— 
was made possible by the celebrated 
“photoelectric sound cell,’ the magic 
device which has facilitated the pro- 
duction of sound moving pictures and 
which, incidentally, has revolutionized 
America’s great motion picture indus- 
try, the fourth largest industrial bloc 
in the country. Physically speaking, all 
Dr. Taylor did was to focus varying 
beams of light through a narrow slit 
in a piece of cardboard, held in his 
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other hand, upon an electric “sound 
cell,”” which was mounted on a small 
table. To the eye the sound cell pre- 
sented the appearance of a hollow elec- 
tric light bulb, painted with a silver- 
like solution (except for a transparent 
circle on one side where the light en- 
tered the globe). From the base of the 
“cell” wires ran to a loud-speaker in 
the corner. Into this series of appli- 
ances Dr. Taylor fed one kind of light 
after another; from the loud-speaker 
at the end of the chain the lights is- 
sued forth in the form of a variety of 


noises which ranged from a musical 


tone to screeches and roars. Each lit- 
tle light had a “music” all its own. It 
seemed impossible, yet there it was. 

The performance was a “stunt,” done 
partly to amuse and partly to indicate 
what may be achieved by means of this 
strange piece of mechanism. But it was 
no more remarkable than the feat this 
sound cell is now performing daily and 
nightly in some 1,200 theatres in the 
United States. In fact, the chief dif- 
ference was in the greater crudeness of 
Dr. Taylor’s manual sleight-of-hand as 
compared with the relative mechanical 
smoothness of a well-functioning sound 
projection equipment in a first-class 
theatre, and in the fact that we were 
permitted to see, fully exposed, part of 
the process which in a movie theatre 
takes place inside a piece of machinery 
in the projecting room at the rear of 
the audience room. 

The action of the ordinary light- 
sound projecting apparatus is more 
complicated and extensive, as a matter 
of fact, in that it involves the continual 
transformation of light into sound of 
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the most varied and complex nature. 
To the sound cell most of the modern 
talkies owe their existence. 

One must say “most,” because one 
large moving picture company, War- 
ner Brothers, Inc., does not use the 
sound cell, but a simple gramophone 
attachment, geared to the mechanism 
of the film projector in such a way 
that the sound is released into the the- 
atre at the instant the actors on the 
screen move their lips. This circum- 
stance has obliged all first-rate thea- 
tres to install two sets of appliances, a 
gramophone attachment to handle the 
pictures made by the Warner Brothers, 
a sound cell reproducing apparatus for 
the pictures manufactured by the other 
companies. The main difference be- 
tween the two systems is that in the 
case of the latter the sound is actually 
photographed on the film itself, on a 
narrow strip or track a tenth of an 
inch wide which runs alone at one side 
of the visual scenes. This black and 
white record of speech or music is 
changed back into sound by this re- 
markable “cell.” 


SOUND PICTURE INITIATES NEW ERA 


To say that the sound picture has 
come to stay, relegating the silent film 
to the past and closing an era in mov- 
ing picture history, is merely to repeat 
what is now admitted in the headquar- 
ters of every large motion picture com- 
pany. When Fox Films, Inc., recently 


announced that they had decided 
henceforth to make nothing but sound 
films, they merely voiced a decision 
which every other large American con- 
cern had already made. In and near 
Hollywood millions of dollars have 
been spent during the last two years 
by all the big companies for the con- 
struction of costly new producing 
plants. William Fox alone sank eight 
millions in his sound establishment, 
which included not only sound regis- 
tering equipment, but “soundproof” 
stages and buildings, built to keep the 
uproar of the outside world from the 
sensitive ears of the microphones be- 
fore which the actors perform. 

Twelve hundred new sound projec- 
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tion machines in American movie thea- 
tres and a steady stream of demands 
for more further attest to the reality of 
the new order. London is already hear- 
ing sound screen plays. Germany is ex- 
pected to “go talkie’ during the next 
year. Paris has one sound theatre, and 
French producing groups are making 
plans to take up sound on a serious 
scale in the near future. Moscow’s first 
sound movie theatre is scheduled to 
open its doors this Autumn. 

Devotion to truth compels the state- 
ment that the sound picture originated 
not in the moving picture world’s pas- 
sion for higher forms of art, but in its 
desire to save itself from the economic 
effects of an overproduction of moving 
picture theatres in America. Some 
three years ago the movie magnates 
discovered to their horror that fully a 
third of the seating capacity of the 
movies of the country was regularly 
unoccupied. The country was suffering 
from a seeming oversupply of movie 
loges, and the moving picture industry 
from an undersupply of patrons. Some- 
thing had to be done to fill the en.pty 
seats. The industry turned to sound as 
a promising novelty attraction. 

Warner Brothers, th2 first to pio- 
neer in the new field, undertook to util- 
ize an improved phonographic appara- 
tus developed by the Bell Telephone 
laboratories from the gramophone, an 
instrument already at hand and pos- 
sessed of proven qualities. Harry War- 
ner, president of Vitaphone, Inc., and 
one of the “fathers” of the talkie, 
sometimes recounts colorful reminis- 
cences of scenes in the early talking 
studios. At first, the sound registering 
apparatus made more noise than the 
actors. Warner relates the joy that fol- 
lowed the “epochal’’ discovery that the 
sound apparatus could be moved to an- 
other room and connected by wires 
with the microphone on the stage. 

In the end the Warner Brothers 
made their bow with the first modern 
“talkie,” a Vitaphone melodrama. It is 
necessary to say “first modern,’ be- 
cause at the opening of this century 
several commercially distributed talk- 
ing pictures were produced. Using 
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PICTURE TO SCREEN 
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Courtesy R. C, A. Photophone 


Diagram of a photophone projector 


gramophones of the ordinary type, one 


New York theatre gave performances 
of a picture accompanied by sound ef- 


fects soon after the invention of 
movies. 

The new idea appealed so strongly to 
the movie audiences that the other 
companies changed their attitude from 
derision to envious eagerness. About 
this time engineers working in the lab- 
oratories of the Radio Corporation of 
America managed to bring the myste- 
rious “sound cell’ and sound photog- 
raphy to a point where the system be- 
came practicable for commercial use. 
Simultaneously another crew of ex- 
perts, in the laboratories of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, working along similar lines, de- 
veloped another photoelectric cell and 
sound photographic method, which is 
now used by many of the larger com- 
panies. 

So the era of sound began. 

The feature of the sound photo- 
graphic system was that it insured an 
easier synchronization of the sound 
and visual parts of the play by com- 
bining the two on the same piece of 


film, both being recorded side by side. 
It obviated the danger of breakage of 
the brittle gramophone discs and elimi- 
nated the risk of having sound and pic- 
ture fall out of step with each other 
due to imperfect adjustment of the 
gramophone attachment and picture 
projector. To avoid changing the width 
of the standard film, thereby necessi- 
tating a change of all existing projec- 
tion equipment, it was decided to de- 
crease slightly the width of the space 
given over to the visual scene, to free 
a narrow strip at the side for the im- 
print of the sound. 

Both systems of sound photography 
utilize the standard-breadth film reels. 
In the case of both methods, the sound 
is photographed right onto the film on 
a track alongside the visual scene. The 
two systems are similar in principle, 
differing slightly in a few mechanical 
details. Both use the sound cell. The 
“Photophone” system was developed by 
the Radio Corporation of America. The 
“Movietone” is a slight variation of the 
method developed by the Bell Tele- 
phone laboratories. 

To understand sound photography it 
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is necessary to go back to the charac- 
ter of some of the original forces of 
which our universe is made. A news- 
reel camera man, recently recalled from 
Europe to attend “sound school’ in 
New York, complained that he found 
himself studying metaphysics. And in- 
deed, the process does carry one close 
to the inner laws and essences of crea- 
tion. 

For some time physicists have 
known that what we call light, sound 
and electricity were simply rhythmic 
undulations of a common world -sub- 
stance. Of the exact nature of light or 
electricity, science knows very little. 
Their secret is part of the “riddle of 
creation.” But man has observed a 
number of things about their behavior 
and has succeeded in harnessing them 
for his service by controlling their 
habits. Sound photography was the re- 
sult of the invention of devices which 
made it possible to hook up sound, 
electricity and light into one contin- 
uous chain, fantastic as the idea may 


appear at first glance. 


How THE TALKING MOVIE WAS 
DEVELOPED 


Sound, of course, is the result of a 
series of wavelike disturbances in the 
atmosphere. To illustrate: If a pebble 
is dropped into a lake a train of ripples 
immediately begins speeding in all di- 
rections. If other pebbles fall in rapid 
succession at the same place, each will 
give rise to a train of large or small 
ripples, which will race along in the 
wake of their predecessors. Human 
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speech sets up a sequence of similar 
agitations in the mass of atmosphere 
surrounding us. Each sound stirs the 
air in a slightly different way; each 
vowel or consonant has a definite wave 
formula. When these series of air 
waves strike the human ear drum the 
nerve endings transmit them and carry 
the sensation to the brain, which trans- 
lates them into parts of speech such as 
“a,” “e,” and so forth. 

In perfecting the telephone science 
produced a diaphragm which, when agi- 
tated by the sound waves of the air, 
was capable of causing variations in a 
current of electricity which corre- 
sporded exactly in rhythm to the wave 
variations of the atmosphere. At the 
other end of the wire another dia- 
phragm, when agitated by the electri- 
cal currents, gave the atmosphere a se- 
ries of pushes which produced wave 
combinations similar to those created 
by the original sound. 

In developing the sound-light repro- 
ducing system, science advanced a siep 
further and devised a means of trans- 
lating sound and electric wave varia- 
tions into corresponding variations of 
light waves and in reversing the proc- 
ess. This was accomplished in the Pho- 
tophone system by means of two in- 
struments, the “oscillograph” and the 
“sound cell.” The former plays the 
principal role in the registering of 
sound, the latter in the reproduction of 
sound in the movie projection ma- 
chines. 

To return to the movie studio, and to 
the filming of a Photophone picture: 


Enlarged section of the sound track on a Photophone film 
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When the actors on the stage begin to 
talk, their words create a series of at- 
mospheric waves which beat against 
microphones placed at various points 
in the studio. These waves set the dia- 
phragms of these instruments atremble 
in tempo with the rhythm of the sound 
waves. Each microphone causes a simi- 
lar series of variations in the electrical 
current in wires which lead into an in- 
strument that looks like a spark plug 
with one side open. Inside this “spark 
plug” is a tiny elongated mirror, called 
an “oscillograph.” The currents in the 
wire cause the mirror to vibrate back 
and forth in long and short jerks, 
which vary in accordance with the 
strength of the electrical wavelets and 
their “frequency,” or speed of se- 
quence. As it vibrates, the mirror 
catches up light from a near-by elec- 
tric bulb, and throws a beam through 
a slit in a piece of fabric upon the 
sound “track” on the film itself. On 
the film this “needle” of light traces a 
jagged path as the film speeds along. 
(Its function is similar to that of the 
steel needle on the gramophone record- 
ing disk.) On the spinning film the 
pencil of light makes a dark photo- 
graphic record of the “oscillations” of 
the mirror. Every time the mirror 
swings from one side to the other the 
point of light moves part way across 
the sound track and back, the move- 
ment of the film resulting in a triangu- 
lar barb or peak, the height of which 
will depend upon how far the mirror 
swung (which in turn depended upon 
the strength of the wave which agitat- 
ed the mirror). On the other hand, the 
width of the barb will be found to de- 
pend upon the “frequency” of the 
swings, a quick swing exposing the 
film for a brief fraction of a second, a 
slow swing a little longer, and so forth. 
With an ordinary hand mirror the read- 
er can approximate this process and 
trace a similar progressive track of 
light on the floor, if the mirror be jig- 
gled in the sunshine as it is moved 
along in a line. 

This tiny strip of sound record, 
which reproduces the actual contour of 
the wave impulses, is developed and 
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Courtesy R. C.. A. Photophone 


Part of a sound motion picture film. The 

saw-toothed strip to the left of the picture 

records the sound. The holes at both 

edges hold the film in place on the pro- 
jection machine 


printed like any ordinary film. Both 
sound and visual scene could, of course, 
be taken on the same film, but in usual 
practice two separate cameras are 
used, one to take the visual part and 
the other the sound record. The two 
films are superimposed and printed to- 
gether on one film later. 

In the moving picture theatre the 
film, with its sound track at its side, is 
run through a _ projection machine 
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which, on the surface, looks like any 
ordinary projector. Inside this machine, 
however, a “‘photoelectric sound cell’’ is 
lodged at a point along the course of 
the spinning film. As the film passes 
the sound cell a shaft of light is al- 
lowed to play upon the saw-toothlike 
contour of the sound record. A moving, 
jagged shadow is thus thrown into the 
cell. 

This cell, as already stated, looks like 
an ordinary electric light bulb coated 
with silver solution. Actually, it is an 
evacuated globe, painted with certain 
chemicals which science has discovered 
have the property of reacting sensi- 
tively to light variations. Why they do, 
man does not know. He has found that 
they do. These particular chemicals 
also have the power of causing varia- 
tions in an electrical current which cor- 
respond to the variations in the light 
stream which plays upon them. Why 
they do, man does not know. He has 
simply discovered that they can be de- 
pended upon to do so consistently. The 
intensity of the reaction depends upon 
the amount of light reaching the “‘cell.” 
In the case at hand this is regulated by 
the varying length and breadth of the 
hurrying sound peaks, which succes- 
sively increase and decrease the field of 
transparency of the film. 

The reader can verify this latter step 
by cutting a series of peaks of varying 
sizes in a slip of paper, and passing 
this slip between a lamp and a box 
with a large hole in it. The brightness 
of the inside of the box will be seen to 
flicker up and down in harmony with 
the size of the barbs. 

In other words, a series of variations 
is now caused in the electrical wire 
connected with the sound cell, which 
corresponds exactly—or almost exactly 
—to the wave formula of the original 
sound. At the other end of the wire 
these currents shake the loud-speakers, 
behind the movie screen, in such a way 
that the latter give the air a series of 
pushes which cause an atmospheric 
storm like that created by the words of 
the actors. The audience then “hears” 
the screen drama. 

The reproduction of music is simpler 
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than human speech because of the 
greater simplicity of its wave formula. 

The “light valve” method of sound 
photography, developed by the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and Western Electric, operates along 
lines similar to the system just de- 
scribed, the main difference being that 
in the sound registering apparatus the 
variations of light are accomplished by 
means of a “light valve” which regu- 
lates the intensity and volume of the 
sound-charged light reaching the film. 
In effect, the light valve takes the place 
of the oscillograph in bridging the gap 
between the sound-charged electrical 
current and the physical record in 
black and white on the “sound track.” 


THE LIGHT VALVE METHOD 


Physically, the light valve is a nar- 
row rectangular slit, .002 by .256 
inches in dimension, in a piece of dura- 
lumin tape, suspended in a loop of wire 
at right angles to a magnet. If a cur- 
rent of alternating electricity is al- 
lowed to flow through the wires and 
the magnet is energized, the slit opens 
and closes in accordance with the cur- 
rent variations. As in the other appara- 
tus, a light bulb is placed at one side of 
the valve. The result is that the light 
valve permits varying amounts of light 
to pass through its aperture and fall 
upon the film in accordance with the 
rhythm of the sound-charged electrical 
current pulsating the armature in 
which it hangs. 

The difference in light values is ex- 
pressed on the film in the form of a 
system of light and dark bars, extend- 
ing entirely across the sound track and 
varying in density and breadth in ac- 
cordance with the length of time the 
slit remained open and the extent to 
which it opened. The loud sounds are 
represented by light bars, the faint by 
dark. 

In the case of both methods, the 
sound is transformed into a black and 
white record which, in the projection 
machine, allows varying amounts of 
light to reach the photoelectric cell. 
Both kinds of film produce the same ef- 
fect on the sound cell. 
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Courtesy R. C. A. Photophone 


RECORDING A TALKING PICTURE 
Note two microphones suspended from the amplifying boxes over the set 


In the human aspects of the motion 
picture production, the sound picture 
has made striking change. The scene 
in a sound studio offers an impressive 
contrast to the hubbub and confusion 


which characterized the old “silent” 
producing plants (which were anything 
but silent). No longer does the ceiling 
echo with the exhortations and curses 
of directors shouting to the actors as 
they perform in the “sets.” The curses 
would be heard by the microphones and 
later by the movie audiences, 

In the making of a sound picture ab- 
solute silence prevails everywhere ex- 
cept on the stage itself. In the average 
studio the scene is usually something 
like this: The director, actors, camera 
men and sound recordists (in sound- 
proof booths) take their places ready 
for the shooting of the picture se- 
quence. Overhead, several feet above 
the players, hang the microphones, the 


ears of the system. As in the “silent” 
studio, powerful lights illuminate the 
setting, throwing the faces of the ac- 
tors into bold relief. Suddenly a loud 
gong is heard, the signal for silence. 
Every one in the studio freezes to at- 
tention. A laugh may ruin the picture; 
some one’s foot may slip or a floor- 
board creak, spoiling the shot, for the 
microphone hears everything. 

The director is powerless once the 
shooting begins. He has already run 
the players through their lines and re- 
hearsed the action. He now waves his 
hand, and the cameras and recordists 
start. If any one loses a line, stumbles, 
or upsets a chair, it means another at- 
tempt. The scene is done over and over 
until all is perfect. 

In the personnel of the casts the ad- 
vent of the sound film has caused an 
upheaval. It has ended the career of a 
number of popular actors and has 
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brought new opportunities to others, 
both experienced and inexperienced. In 
scores of singing studios in Los An- 
geles hundreds of would-be stars and 
stars-that-have-been are _ feverishly 
studying voice culture. Due to the in- 
creased demand for their services, vocal 
teachers have doubled and quadrupled 
their regular charges. Large numbers 
of actors from the legitimate stage 
have been tried out before the micro- 
phone. A new population has come to 
live in movieland. 

Directors are finding, furthermore, 
that a well-modulated voice plus a 
pretty face are not in themselves suffi- 
cient to meet the situation. Inner 
strength of character has come to be a 
product of commercial value in the 
screen world. There is nothing that re- 
veals shallowness of the soul as quickly 
as the voice. Sheer, undisguised shal- 
lowness tires an audience quickly. And 
a voice cannot be tampered with, re- 
touched or covered over by means of 
clever studio lighting. At last the 
movies may be compelled to “go in for 
brains.” 


A NEw ForRM OF ART 


Although many of the first talkies 
were musical comedies or ordinary 
plays, photographed as they were, it is 
becoming increasingly evident that a 
distinctly new form of art is in process 
of development, something that prob- 
ably will follow the lead of neither 
legitimate stage nor the old silent 
movie, but a course of its own. 

Many theatrical observers now be- 
lieve that this new path will cut in be- 
tween the “legitimate’’ and old-time 
screen technique, combining, in a meas- 
ure, elements of both, i. e., the physical 
sweep of the movie and the warmth of 
the spoken dialogue. A not unlikely 
evolution would be an espousal of the 
technique of the novel, the dialogue be- 
ing delivered as on the regular stage, 
the old-time outdoor effects being used 
to present the descriptive parts of the 
story and action of a purely physical 
character. 

The ultimate effect which the sound 
picture will have upon the legitimate 
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stage, one of the oldest of human insti- 
tutions, is the subject of active conjec- 
ture in dramatic circles at present. 
Sound pictures with color have already 
appeared on Broadway. From the re- 
search laboratories comes the word 
that the element of a third dimension 
may be expected to be added to the 
sound film’s repertory in the near fu- 
ture. That is to say, it will soon be 
possible to re-create the illusion of 
depth and thickness in objects shown 
on the screen in a manner similar to 
that accomplished by the old-fashioned 
stereopticon, which used to adorn the 
parlor of every well-equipped home of 
the last century. When this is achieved 
the semblance to the real will be so 
complete that it is not unreasonable to 
ask whether a play featuring flesh-and- 
blooa actors, playing to an audience 
limited to the confines of a single thea- 
tre, can offer the general public much 
that cannot be furnished by the movie. 

There is the element of physical 
presence, of course—that magnetic 
contact between the souls of the actors 
and their audience, for which there is 
no substitute for persons of discrimina- 
tion. But the masses are not discrimi- 
nating. Will not the talkies of the fu- 
ture come sufficiently close to the real 
to satisfy the general popular taste? 

Within a decade, possibly sooner, 
laboratory experts affirm television 
will be advanced to a point where it 
will be a simple matter to broadcast 
talking movies direct from the broad- 
casting stations to the homes. In a re- 
cent demonstration in New York, sound 
and color moving pictures were easily 
projected from one end of a long audi- 
ence room to the other. The perform- 
ance would have been no more diffi- 
cult had the distance been much great- 
er. The moving, talking figures on the 
screen were considerably less erratic 
than the movies of the early years of 
this century. When this practice be- 
comes general, the public movie theatre 
will find that it has very little to offer 
except to the small floating population 
of large cities who have no homes or 
clubs or who do not wish to remain in 
them. 





The Fallacies of Psychoanalysis 


The writer of this article, after graduating in medicine from 
the University of Edinburgh and distinguishing himself as an 
anatomist, became lecturer in the School of Medicine of the Royal 
Colleges, Edinburgh, and later Professor of Anatomy and Dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine in the University of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. He is also one of the leading psychiatrists of Australia, 
and among his scientific works is his book, Brain and Mind, or the 
Nervous System of Man (New York: Macmillan), in which he 
develops more fully the points he makes in the following article. 


By R. J. 4. BERRY 


ment of mind, and when fully de- 

veloped it is nature’s greatest 

masterpiece and one of the most 
intricate pieces of mechanism in the 
whole wide world. So intricate, indeed, 
is this wonderful bit of machinery that 
it is only within comparatively recent 
years that it has begun to yield the se- 
crets of its structure and functions to 
the able minds of those scholars and 
scientists who have spent the best 
years of their lives in its study. As for 
the remaining 99.9 per cent of mankind, 
they know nothing whatever of the 
construction of the brain which is 
theirs, the modes of its workings and 
the numerous ills to which it is heir, 
and thus :.com time immemorial do they 
lalk a great deal of nonsense about the 
mind of man. 

Distinguished writers of even the 
‘best sellers” frequently tell us that 
their heroes and heroines do the most 
wonderful things by means of some 
mysterious “sixth sense.” Brought up 
in the usual educational half truth, 
these writers believe that man has but 
five senses—sight, smell, hearing, taste 
and touch—and thus reduce the mind 
of man to about the level of the frog. 
Do not these writers know that man 
has somewhere about twenty or twen- 
ty-five senses; or that these numerous 
“senses” divide themselves into two 
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great groups—those which tell us of 
the state of our own bodies and those 
which put us into relationship with the 
external world around us? 

In the former group come the visce- 
ral senses, which inform us of the state 
of our internal organs. That is to say, 
these visceral senses keep us fully in- 
formed as to whether we are hungry, 
thirsty, suffering from pain, flatulence, 
indigestion or the like. Then from our 
organs of locomotion—hbones, tendons, 
muscles and joints—come sensory im- 
pulses which inform us of the position 
of our limbs in space and as to our 
particular attitude at the moment. 

In the second group come those 
senses which place us in relationship 
with the external world around us— 
sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch. 
Smell is of but little service to man, 
but of touch there are several varieties 
and all are located in the skin, which 
is thus not only a great sense organ 
but also a very important one. Put into 
the hand of a blindfolded person some 
common object, such as a matchbox. He 
cannot see, smell, hear or taste this 
matchbox; yet, provided he has previ- 
ously seen such an object, he will in- 
stantly recognize it by previous memo- 
ries and that special sense of touch 
termed ‘“stereognostic.” Further ex- 
periments will reveal the fact that this 
same blindfolded person may be able to 
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tell you whether he is being touched 
with one or two points and whether 
heat or cold is being applied. Clearly, 
then, this conception of the limitation 
of man’s senses to the five of the ig- 
norant and the partially educated is 
just nonsense. 

All these twenty-five senses of man 
are perpetually transmitting impulses 


centrally to the human brain, and this - 


bombardment of the human brain goes 
on without cessation from birth to 
death and during sleep as well as dur- 
ing wakeful hours. Every electrician 
knows that if current is to be constant- 
ly generated there must be some sort 
of apparatus for its storage; myriads 
of smaller brain cells form this storage 
mechanism in the human being, and it 
is this storage of incoming impulses 
from all those sources provided by 
man’s twenty-odd senses which collect- 
ively form the phenomena of mind. 
Mind, therefore, depends on two impor- 
tant factors: First, a sufficiency of 
storage cells in the human brain; and, 
second, a sufficiency of incoming im- 
pulses. 

Many human beings are born and 
grow up into manhood without a suffi- 
ciency of storage cells in the brain. The 
worst forms of these are interned in 
our mental asylums as small-headed 
idiots, imbeciles, congenital idiots and 
the like. The less bad varieties are 
usually at large and are given votes 
with which they support the more indi- 
gent mental types of politicians, and 
these are the many morons, from whose 
ranks are recruited the cranks, fad- 
dists, spiritualists, religious maniacs, 
thought readers, charlatans, crooks and 
the many other denizens of a world 
which knows not brain as the physical 
organ of mind. 


A FooLisH KING’s QUESTION 


But given a sufficiency of storage 
batteries in the human brain, they 
must surely be charged if they are to 


be effective; otherwise they remain 
empty and useless, and the mind is cor- 
respondingly impaired. In the technical 
jargon of the brain expert, the neu- 
rons, or brain cells, remain in their un- 
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developed “neuroblastic” condition and 
constitute so many “duds.” Supposing 
it were possible to place a new-born 
human child in the middle of the near- 
est desert and leave him alone, un- 
tended, and remote from any human 
voice, a foolish king of the moron type 
once asked what language would it 
speak, and his equally foolish syco- 
phants and courtiers were unable to 
tell him—none. And so with the deaf- 
mute. Having heard no spoken word, 
the appropriate brain cells do not be- 
come “charged,” and the individual re- 
mains dumb, with a necessarily im- 
paired intelligence and a corresponding 
lack of ideas. 

To these two great classes—those 
lacking from birth in the necessary 
numbers of brain cells to give an aver- 
age mentality, and those whose paro- 
chial limitations reduce the number of 
incoming sensations from all sources— 
the post-war teachings of psycho- 
analysis and Freudianism have come 
like manna from heaven. It is only 
natural that those who themselves are 
not overburdened with brains should 
accept the pseudo-science of psycho- 
analysis. They never ask themselves, 
What does this psychoanalyst know 
about the structure, functions, dis- 
orders or workings of the human 
brain? Even if he be a fully qualified 
medical man, it by no means follows 
that he is any better equipped to tackle 
such an analysis or to pass an exami- 
nation in the physiology of the brain, 
and if he can do none of these things 
his analysis of some other person’s so- 
called “mind” by probing into his 
sexual past is just another instance of 
the nonsense which today passes for 
mind, and it is unreasonable for the 
blind to pose as leaders of the blind. 

What can be done by this psycho- 
analyst who knows little or nothing 
about the human brain that he who 
does know something of his subject 
cannot do? Can either one or the other 
add brain cells where nature has denied 
them? Can any one heal the infirmities 
of a mind which does not exist? In 
other words, if the brain itself be defi- 
cient, no psychoanalysis in the whole 












wide world can change that brain into 
an organ of efficiency. As the late Pro- 
fessor Sir Clifford Allbutt so justly re- 
marked, “popular psychoanalysis is 
false science; it has no units, no means 
of measurement, no controls, no pre- 
cise definitions, no separation of objec- 
tive and subjective evidence. * * * It is 
false to argue that the soul need not 
be tainted with foul suggestion.” 

This naturally leads on to Freudian- 
ism. On the very insecure foundation 
of a half-truth Freud has built up a 
veritable Woolworth tower of untruth, 
but has had the luck to strike one of 
the most deep-seated of all human pas- 
sions—and therefore the most widely 
popular-—sex, and sex is always popu- 
lar and fascinating, especially with 
those lacking in the necessary brain 
power to check its frequent clamant 
calls. To preach the doctrine that an 
unwise repression may cause a multi- 
tude of mental and other evils lends 
fuel to the flames, and Freudianism 
has blazed its way around the world; 
but what good has come of it? Has it 
advanced in any way our knowledge of 
the structure, functions or diseases of 
the human brain? Has it diminished in 
any way the number of lunatics, poten- 
tial or actual, in our midst? Has it 
benefited the younger generation or 
advanced their education in anything 
beyond a tickling of the palate for 
sex? Is it true that sex is the greatest 
driving force of life? Certainly not, for 
hunger is an even greater driving 
force, because it means the life of tne 
individual, whereas a repressive sex 
does no one any harm, and man alone, 
when his brain is fully developed, has 
been provided with the necessary ma- 
chinery for that repression. 

Freudianism is, therefore, but an- 
other example of the many devastating 
doctrines of mind which divert atten- 
tion from the essential instrument it- 
self—the brain. These doctrines have 
their brief and fleeting moments in the 
limelight and, founded as they are on 
anything but truth, they die a speedy 
death or find their followers among the 
credulous or half-wits. And what a list 
of human folly!—animal magnetism, 
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ghosts, communication with the dead, 


-witchcraft,thought transference, which, 


when apparently successful, is but 
trickery in the monetary interests of 
the trickster; migration of the soul and 
many others almost equally foolish. 
Rome was not built in a day, nor is 
an intimate knowledge of the structure, 
functions, disorders and aberrations of 
the human brain to be acquired in a 
night. At the moment there is an almost 
universal ignorance of the construction 
of the human brain, but when its mar- 
velous truths do become more widely 
known these false sciences of psycho- 
analysis, Freudianism and much of 


what today passes for psychology and 
mental philosophy will suffer the same 
fate as did their many predecessors 
and will die the death they so richly 
deserve, for the very simple reason that 
they are not founded on the great 
truths of nature. 
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A credulous but otherwise learned 
and perfectly blameless individual, for 
instance, believes firmly in clairvoy- 
ance and proves his beliefs from the 
fact, as he alleges, that dogs find 
their way home over vast and unknown 
distances. Mere assertion is not proof, 
but this credulous person did not dare 
to submit his cherished beliefs to the 
stern logic of experiment. He was 
asked to take 100 dogs from 100 dif- 
ferent homes in any large city, shut 
them up in boxes and transport them 
by rail for 100 miles and turn them 
loose, and count the numbers of dogs 
which reached home again. He was 
asked to perform the further experi- 
ment of transporting the dogs in air- 
tight boxes with, of course, a suffi- 
ciency of contained respiratory air, but 
with all the animal’s “senses,” par- 
ticularly that of smell, which is consid- 
erably more efficient in animals than 
in man, carefully secluded, and count 
the number of dogs who found their 
way home. If under both these condi- 
tions 90 per cent of the dogs uner- 
ringly got back, the sense of smell could 
be excluded as the agency by which the 
dog finds its way over what appear to 
the human being as incredible dis- 
tances, and clairvoyance might be ac- 
cepted. If, as would certainly happen 
under these conditions, none of the 
dogs successfully traversel the smell- 
less, blind 100 miles, then this credu- 
lous clairvoyance is but one more in- 
stance of the nonsense which passes 
for mind among the morons and 
half wits. 

Turn to the other end of the scale— 
advancing years and approaching senil- 
ity. Is a man too old at forty? There 
will be many, entirely ignorant of the 
wonders of the human brain—and the 
greater the ignorance, the greater the 
dogmatism—who will be quite prepared 
to answer with an emphatic negative 
or an equally positive affirmative. 

And yet, what is nature’s answer? 
Nature tells us that death does not 
normally overtake a human being sud- 
denly and all at once; that is, of course, 
with an average longevity. The repro- 
ductive cells die first, and the woman 
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becomes sterile in the late forties, and 
the man impotent in the late fifties or 
sixties. Next go the minute cells of 
the brain in which are stored up all 
those incoming impulses from the many 
senses of man, and he commences to 
lose his memory, his reason, his logic, 
and, at times, even his speech. In short, 
he becomes a changed personality. 
Lastly, his bodily cells fail him and 
he dies, but it has been a lingering 
death. 

History, even recent post-war his- 
tory, and American history, abounds 
with the evils that accrue from the 
actions of politicians, statesmen, presi- 
dents and kings, through the continued 
exercise of power after the onset of 
mental death. 

Nature’s reply, therefore, to Osler’s 
classical query as to “too old at 
forty” is that all depends on the nature 
and nurture of the individual’s brain. 
Many a moron is a hopeless mental 
wreck, or, at least, a changed person- 
ality at forty years of age, and even 
before it, whereas those who have been 
well endowed by nature with a multi- 
plicity of brain cells can carry on into 
an honorable old age. With a like ex- 
penditure, the man of small means will 
obviously become bankrupt before the 
millionaire, and the man of pronounced 
mental ability is a millionaire in brain 
cells and can stay the mental course 
long after the age of forty, or even the 
Psalmist’s three score years and ten, 
though it is to be particularly noted 
that the latter is extremely rare. 
Neither psychoanalysis, Freudianism, 
nor any other “ism” can stay this men- 
tal deterioration, because it has a 
purely physical origin and cause, nor 
can they add one cubit to the patient’s 
mental stature. 


PREY FOR THE CHARLATAN 


In vast countries, like the United 
States, where many myriads of people 
of extraordinary heterogeneity and 
often doubtful heredity live at the 
back of beyond, outside the pale of a 
diversified multitude of incoming men- 
tal impressions, it is a neurological cer- 
tainty that many of the brain cells will 
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remain fallow and undeveloped, and 
such are thus easy meat for the charla- 
tan. They can be made to believe any- 
thing, and no spiritualistic bait is too 
tough to be swallowed with avidity. As 
their mental impressions tend to yun 
over the same brain channels, they are 
not receptive to new impressions and 
become stereotyped in their beliefs, 
morals, or lack of them, and general 
outlook, and thus does the study of the 
brain confirm the homely saying that 
“home-keeping youths have ever home- 
ly wits.” 

Notwithstanding their undoubted 
marvels of construction the cells of the 
human brain, which run into thousands 
of millions, all developed from one mi- 
nute ovum, are but kittle cattle, and not 
infrequently deceive us, particularly 
when we ill-treat them with alcohol, 
drugs, lack of oxygen, the viruses of 
disease, and many others. 

Those singularly credulous folk who 
believe and assert, in defiance of all 
evidence, that man has but five senses 
will find it impossible to believe the 
truth, which is that we do not see and 
hear with the eye and the ear. These 
are but most ingenious pieces of ap- 
paratus, like the camera and the micro- 
phone, which lead to the brain. We see 
and hear with the cells of the brain. In 
old age we become increasingly deaf, 
because the hearing cells of the brain 
are slowly dying, and we run, first to 
the doctor and then to the quack, and 
become steadily worse, because neither 
one nor the other can galvanize the 
dying cells into life. After all, there is 
a higher power than man, and His ways 
are inscrutable and unchallengeable. 

As we hear and see with the cells 
of the brain, it is surely obvious that 
these same cells may at times, especial- 
ly under aberrant conditions, become 
too active and we think we see sights 
and hear sounds which have no founda- 
tion or physical basis outside our own 
bodies and brains, and exactly here is 
the source of many a legend, ghost 
Story, psychical occurrence, delusion 
and hallucination, but no person, blind 
from birth, will ever suffer from delu- 
Sions of sight, nor will any congenital 
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deaf-mute ever exhibit hallucinations 
of sound, not even if they become hope- 
lessly mad and end up in what are now 
politely called mental hospitals—a term 
which in itself is only too frequently 
one of self-delusion. 

Since there are far more lunatics out- 
side institutions than in them, it is dif- 
ficult to understand the general atti- 
tude to mental disorder. So far from 
being a disgrace, the study of the brain, 
a most delicate and complex organ, re- 
veals the undoubted fact that some 
form of mental disorder is the ultimate 
fate of every person who lives long 
enough to outlive the life of his own 
brain cells. The disgrace rather seems 
to be that we are so singularly loath 
to recognize the great truths of nature, 
and go on regarding hopeless mental 
“duds” as normal beings, and to their 
doings a complaisant press devotes far 
more attention than they deserve. 

From the population of any civilized 
nation today remove, say, 20 per cent 
of the really “brainy,” that is, those 
with an adequately developed brain, 
and an adequate education, that is, a 
sufficiency of normal incoming im- 
pulses, and modern civilization would 
quickly degenerate to the level of the 
Old Stone Age and the primitive habits 
of the caveman. Surely, then, our 
greatest popular educator, the press, 
might render a better service to hu- 
manity by encouraging the dissemina- 
tion of truth rather than the fruitless 
doings of the ‘‘duds.” 

No student of the marvels of the hu- 
man brain can be a pessimist, and not- 
withstanding the manifold follies of 
mankind, there is a greater power even 
than man, and that greater power is 
slowly but surely fashioning a mighty 
implement—the human brain and mind. 
With the passage of a few more geo- 
logical ages, that work will doubtless 
be perfected, and then we shall cease 
to talk nonsense and seek only the 
truth, which is that mind is the product 
of brain, and the better the brain the 
better the mind. Remove that brain, 
even in its present perhaps imperfect 
state, and the soul of man is as the dust 
of the fields. 





Mexico at the Threshold of a 
New Future 


By ERNEST GRUENING 


EpitTor, The Daily News, PoRTLAND, ME. 


FTER TWENTY YEARS the Mexi- 
can Revolution may be said to be 
over. After a score of years 
since the beginning of the “anti- 

re-electionist’” movement against the 
generation of Porfirian dictatorship 
headed by Francisco Madero—a period 
of turmoil and intermittent chaos—a 
new era of peace and progress may 
safely be forecast. Although military 
uprisings, personal ambitions running 
amuck and assassination have in the 
recent past upset the most logical 
calculations, nevertheless, there are 
substantial bases for the conclusion 


that “The Revolution,” as it is called 
in Mexico to distinguish it from a 


variety of lesser armed rebellions 
which have cut across the main current 
of reformation, has entered an entirely 
new phase in which the Mexican people 
may look forward to harvesting the 
fruits of twenty years of suffering. 

A truer perspective of Mexican his- 
tory than is obtainable by merely fix- 
ing attention on the events of the last 
two decades will see the entire revolu- 
tion as a part of a cycle ir the recur- 
rent effort of Mexicans to achieve a 
greater independence, greater opportu- 
nities for self-expression, in short, the 
classic “life, liberty and pursuit of hap- 
piness” which is conceded in our day 
to be the natural right of every people. 
Certain aspects of that struggle ante- 
date the Spanish conquest four cen- 
turies ago. But instead of passing 
through an evolutionary development 
in which the restrictions and burdens 
of the Mexican people were gradually 
cast off, the six centuries since the be- 
ginnings of a more or less ordered 


society in Mexico witnessed an intensi- 
fication of a variety of oppressions, an 
encrusting of archaic social forms for 
which revolution and violence seemed 
the only way out of which the Mexican 
people were capable and aware. The 
old order having been shattered, the 
path to the reconstruction of a new 
order now lies ahead and remains to 
be followed. What are the indications 
that it will be without interruption? 
The great issues which the Revolu- 
tion threw into relief were: (1)Land; 
(2) the politico-military problem, in- 
volving the question of democratic and 
peaceable elections and transmission of 
authority from administrations, na- 
tional and State, to their successors; 
(3) clericalism; (4) education; (5) 
relations with the United States, and 
(6) economic reconstruction. These 
questions are interrelated, but for con- 
venience may be taken up one by one. 
Although given slight emphasis in 
the pronouncements of earlier revolu- 
tionists in the Madero movement, land 
has been the fundamental issue under- 
lying the Revolution. Indeed it has 
underlain virtually every disturbance 
in the Mexican social order for six 
centuries. Whatever other motives ap- 
peared mingled in the pre-Cortesian 
struggles between Toltecs and Aztecs, 
in the subsequent warfare between the 
Aztec “empire” and the _ peripheral 
Mexican tribes, in the conquest itself, 
in the scattered and abortive uprisings 
against the descendants of the conquis- 
tadores during three centuries of co- 
lonial rule, in the War of Independence 
(in its objective and achievements so 
totally unlike that of the thirteen Brit- 
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ish colonies), the Indian revolt in the 
’40s on the Yucatan Peninsula, the 
War of the Reform in the ’50s, and 
finally in the Revolution itself—the 
longing for land has been the dominant 
motive among thousands who fought, 
bled and died under one banner or 
other. 


THE LAND QUESTION 


It is an interesting fact that the 
fundamental importance of the land 
question had been generally overlooked 
even in Mexico until the beginning of 
what Mr. Carleton Beals aptly termed 
the “revindicating revolution,” that is 
to say until the entry into power of the 
Sonora group under the leadership of 
Obregon and Calles in 1920. Over sixty 
years previously, Benito Juarez, “the 
Mexican Lincoln,” had vainly at- 
tempted a solution. Neither Madero, 
nor his successor as leader of the 
revolutionary movement, Venustiano 
Carranza, grasped its importance, al- 
though in the latter’s régime the legal 
foundation for agrarian reform was 
laid. The machinery for executing that 
reform began to function under Ob- 
regon, and made real progress under 
Calles. 

Today the feudal system of land ten- 
ure, under which for four centuries a 
very few controlled nearly all the land 
and the great mass of Mexicans were 
serfs on the vast haciendas of the land 
barons, is no more. Several million 
Mexicans, formerly peons, are now in 
possession of their own parcel of soil 
and are cultivating it. Their problems 
of credit and marketing are increasing- 
ly being taken care of by farm credit 
banks and by farmers’ cooperatives. 
The ground work of this gigantic re- 
form has been laid. A generation will 
perhaps be required before its objective 
is achieved—the transformation of a 
rural population of landless slaves into 
one of self-sufficient, home-owning, 
self-sustaining farmers. It would be 
oversimplification as well as antici- 
patory to say that the land question 
held no more problems, for it still 
holds many knotty ones. But that land 
reform, as conceived and executed by 
the Calles Administration, has been ac- 
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cepted as a workable and sound plan 
by many of its bitterest critics of ten 
years ago, is a fact. 

The two chief tasks growing out of 
agrarian reform which confront the 
Mexican Administration at present are 
to increase production—an agricultural 
rather than an agrarian problem—and 
to solve the financial aspects of the 
taking of land from one set of owners 
and awarding it to another. Hitherto 
the administrations have sought to do 
this by means of agrarian bonds, but 
given the nation’s low credit rating— 
the default on the payment of its ex- 
ternal bonds—the agrarian bonds can 
scarcely be considered adequate pay- 
ment. Had the credit of the nation 
been restored in recent years they 
might have been. Military upheavals 
have prevented such restoration. Now 
tke drift is toward the plan of dis- 
tributing no more land except as is 
paid for at the time of the taking. 
Settlement of this question has inter- 
national aspects, since many of the 
estates involved belonged to foreigners, 
and is one of the two problems to 
which Ambassador Morrow’s assistance 
has not yet brought a complete solu- 
tion and to which he is giving his at- 
tention. 


“MAILED FIST” DICTATORSHIP 


The politico-military problem is per- 
haps the thorniest of all the vexations 
arising from the Mexican heritage and 
repeatedly thrown into relief through 
the revolution. It should be remem- 
bered that under the three-century 
colonial absolutism of the Spanish 
Viceroys the Mexican people were 
given no opportunity for self-govern- 
ment. Independence was thrust on a 
people unprepared for democracy, 
chained by ignorance and habituated to 
considering public office as a spoil. 
Spain’s own political troubles and her 
relapse into a military dictatorship 
furnish a key to the origin of Mexico’s 
political difficulties which are further 
complicated in Mexico by the bi-racial 
character of the population—Indian 
and white—and the legacy of a caste 
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system arising out of the enslavement 
of the natives by the Spaniards. 

For a century of national indepen- 
dence, a republican form of govern- 
ment—a political structure modeled in 
theory on that of the United States-— 
has but thinly disguised the stark 
reality of alternating periods of dic- 
tatorship and chaos. Politics in the cus- 
tomary Latin-American manner of the 
“outs” versus the “ins” has been no- 
where more completely and tragicaliy 
exemplified than in Mexico. The 
revolution under the leadership of 
Madero was essentially a revolt against 
the dictatorial phase of Mexican poli- 
tics, and was motivated by the purpose 
of establishing a democracy which had 
never existed. “Effective suffrage and 
no re-election” was Madero’s slogan: 
in other words, rule by the ballot and 
rotation in office. He believed that this 
reform held the solution for all of 
Mexico’s ills. Whether his faith was 
sound or misplaced has never been 
tested, for with rare exceptions which 
but “prove the rule,” free and fair elec- 
toral contests have been unknown in 
Mexico. Either the contest was an out- 
and-out fraud in which, in accordance 
with a saying familiar in Mexico, “he 
who counts the ballots wins,” or the 
election was decided by bullets, not bal- 
lots. In the overwhelming majority of 
cases these election-revolts were sordid 
affairs, actuated solely by lust for 
spoils and plunder which control of 
government machinery assured. 


THE REVOLUTION AGAINST DIAZ 


The revolution against Diaz led by 
Madero was not of that type, but many 
of those who enlisted under his banner 
were controlled by no purpose higher 
than greed. This latter motive was 
supreme in the counter-revolutionary 
military coup d’état headed by Victor- 
iano Huerta which overthrew Maderizo 
and in the more recent unsuccessful 
military revolts against the govern- 
ment—that of de la Huerta and a 
group of army generals in 1923, that of 
Generals Arnulfo Gomez and Francisco 
Serrano in 1927, and of a dozen gen- 
erals in the Spring of 1929. In all these 
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three cases the revolt was an effort to 
capture an impending Presidential elec- 
tion. Bringing Mexican politico-mili- 
tary history to date, they indicate how 
remote is democratic self-government 
as it is understood and practiced in re- 
publics like Switzerland and the United 
States, or in constitutional monarchies 
such as the Scandinavian, the Dutch 
and the British. 

Nevertheless a definite move toward 
the elimination of army rule and 
mailed-fist dictatorship was made by 
President Plutarco Elias Calles when 
he outwitted the military clique and 
manoeuvred into office a civilian in- 
terim President in Emilio Portes Gil, 
with the probability of another civilian 
President as his successor. 


CALLES’S DRAMATIC RENUNCIATION 


But the greatest contribution that 
Calles made was in his own abnegation 
and self-effacement. When President- 
Elect Obregén was assassinated by a 
religious fanatic in July, 1928, it 
seemed inevitable, judged by all prece- 
dents and the apparent necessities of 
the country, that Calles would remain 
in power. An almost universal demand 
went up that he do so. This demand 
came not merely from his friends and 
followers, not merely from a very large 
section of so-called revolutionists but 
even from the most conservative ele- 
ments in the country which had long 
been basically antagonistic to revolu- 
tionary policies and to Calles. The de- 
mand came because of the belief that 
any other alternative but a continua- 
tion of Calles in power spelled chaos. 
Various plans were urged upon him. 
First, that he continue his term for an 
indefinite period; in other words, be- 
come a dictator; second, that he con- 
tinue his term, which normally expired 
on Nov. 30 of that year, until a succes- 
sor could be chosen; third, that Con- 
gress choose an interim successor who 
would function until Calles himself 
could be formally re-elected for the six- 
year term. 

Probably no one in the entire repub- 
lic dreamed- that Calles would not ac- 
cept one of these alternatives or some 
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slight variation thereof. But on Sept. 
2, in addressing, according to custom, 
the assembled Congress with the execu- 
tive’s report on his conduct of office 
during the past year, he provided a 
complete surprise. The event was dra- 
matic. Only six weeks before, the then 
dominating figure in revolutionary 
Mexico, former President and Presi- 
dent-elect Alvaro Obregon, had been 
killed. By a swift and exceedingly 
shrewd handling of the situation in the 
six weeks immediately thereafter, 
Calles had prevented immediate 
trouble. Now, at this, his final formal 
address as President, he had caused to 
be summoned to the capital the heads 
of the thirty-two Jefaturas de oper- 
aciones, the military chieftains, the 
generals in command of the various 
army headquarters throughout’ the 
country. The Governors of all the 
States had likewise been summoned. 
Before this assemblage, unprecedented 
in Mexican history, Calles declared 
that the rule of the ‘“‘caudillo” (the 
man on horseback) was forever past; 
that hereafter the one supreme power 
was to be the law, not the man. He was 
formulating for Mexico the well-known 
Anglo-Saxon ideal of “a government of 
laws, not of men.” 


SUPREMACY OF THE LAW 


This idea in itself was not new even 
in Mexico. It had been expressed a 
quarter of a century before during the 
Diaz régime by one of Diaz’s support- 
ers, one of the Cientifico group, the his- 
tcrian and publicist, Francisco Bulnes, 
who at that time said that the succes- 
sor to Diaz would be “‘the law.” But, of 
course, no such thing had happened. 
In the case of Calles’s pronouncement, 
however, he strengthened it enormous- 
ly by coupling it with the announce- 
ment that not only would he not, under 
any circumstances, continue in power, 
not only would he not accept the in- 
terim Presidency, not only would he 
not stand for election for the long 
term, but that never under any circum- 
Stances would he again be a candidate 
for the Presidency. It was a bomb- 
Shell. The dramatic qualities of the oc- 
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casion were heightened by the fact 
that Ambassador Morrow, unmindful 
of, or forgetting diplomatic formalities, 
applauded vigorously—a piece of un- 
conscious revelation of which the as- 
sembled Mexicans showed high appre- 
ciation. 

To make plain the great significance 
of Calles’s renunciation, it should ke 
understood that no man could con- 
ceivably have been under greater pres- 
sure to continue in power than he. It 
was failure to appreciate this new poli- 
tical ideal so vigorously launched for 
Mexico and so startlingly exemplified 
in his own act, that led last March to 
the revolt headed by Generals Escobar, 
Topete, Cruz, Manzo and the rest, in 
pursuit of the well-known Mexican will- 
o’-the-wisp-power. Then Calles, emerg- 
ing from his retirement as a civilian, 
took over the Secretaryship of War, 
and in a very few weeks had put down 
the insurrection. 


Wuy CALLES WENT TO EUROPE 


He has now gone a step further 
toward materializing his desire to 
eliminate the overshadowing influence 
of a single personality in Mexican poli- 
tics—the personality in this case being 
himself—by sailing for Europe for an 
indefinite period of time. He went in 
part for a much needed rest after many 
years of strenuous service, civilian and 
military; in part for the alleged pur- 
pose of studying the railroad systems 
of Europe, since he is in charge of the 
weighty problem of the disposal of the 
Mexican railroads, an economic and fi- 
nancial question which remains to be 
settled. (The capital for these roads is 
foreign and chiefly American, and the 
delicate question of their management 
in a sensitively nationalistic country is 
involved.) But the real purpose of his 
going is to be absent from Mexico dur- 
ing the coming Presidential election in 
which, at this writing, the only two 
candidates are civilians: Pascual Ortiz 
Rubio, engineer, onetime Minister to 
Germany, former Minister of Commu- 
nications, and the official candidate of 
the Revolution, and José Vasconcelos, 
the Secretary of Education in Obre- 
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gon’s Cabinet, who really launched the 
great educational drive in contem- 
porary Mexico. 

Of course, just as one swallow does 
not make a Summer, neither can the 
act of any man, no matter how impor- 
tant, establish democracy or even 
launch the country into democratic 
pathways. Democracy developed from 
beneath, and the habit of peaceable and 
honest voting, with the losers abiding 
by the result, has been virtually un- 
known in Mexico in municipal, State 
and Congressional elections, which pro- 
vide the political training for the 
greater event, the Presidential election. 
Nevertheless, the Calles example is 
potent, and it should probably mean 
that within a decade or two the at- 
tempt of any one man to entrench him- 
self in office will be vain. It is apt to 
mean also, coming after three succes- 
sive defeats of grafting generals to 
seize power, that any such disturbance 
of the peace is unlikely to recur within 
the next five or six years, and in any 
event is unlikely to be successful if, 
and when, it should occur. Thus, the 
net gain in the sphere of politics and 
self-government may be said to be not 
perhaps any great improvement in 
method and practice, but in the prob- 
able assurance of a peaceful era of 
freedom from violent political disturb- 
ances, in which economic reconstruc- 
tion can be undertaken and carried 
forward. 


CHURCH AND STATE DISPUTE SETTLED 


Somewhat similar in its results— 
namely, the insuring of a period of at 
least a few years of peace—is the set- 
tlement of the latest rift between 
Church and State. This began, it will 
be remembered, in 1926, when after 
the denunciation of the Constitution 
of 1917 and many of its anti-clerical 
provisions by the Mexican episcopate, 
the government decided to enforce cer- 
tain of the provisions. Among the en- 
forcing regulations was one requiring 
the clergy to register, so that the gov- 
ernment could ascertain, among other 
things, whether non-Mexican priests 
were officiating. The Constitution pro- 
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vides that only Mexicans may serve as 
ministers of religion. The hierarchy re- 
fused to obey this decree, ordered non- 
compliance on the part of the priests, 
and on July 30 withdrew from the 
churches, which, while remaining open, 
remained without the services of the 
clergy until the settlement in June of 
this controversy. It was settled by the 
clergy’s- accepting the government’s 
regulations, agreeing to register and 
returning to their posts. Incident to 
this return the military insurrection of 
the so-called ‘“Cristeros,”’ fighting in 
behalf of what they deemed to be the 
Church’s rights, has been called off. 
While this insurrection was never a 
serious threat against the stability of 
the government, it kept two or three 
States, especially the important State 
of Jalisco, in turmoil, and prevented re- 
construction in those regions. The reb- 
els burned government schools, and in 
the attempt to suppress them towns, 
villages and haciendas were destroyed, 
trains were held up and wrecked, and 
travel was rendered unsafe. This tur- 
moil is, for the time being at least, 
definitely at an end. 

Popular education, which was one of 
the major objectives of the Revolution, 
received its beginnings in the Secre- 
taryship of José Vasconcelos under the 
Presidential administration of Obregon. 
The program was carried forward 
under Calles, and has a warm sup- 
porter in the present interim President, 
Emilio Portes Gil, under whose Gover- 
norship in Tamaulipas marked prog- 
ress was made in education. Universal 
education not merely for children but 
for adults, education public and free, 
suited to the population’s needs, has 
become a basic plank in the Mexican 
governmental platform. Its realizaticn 
depends wholly on economic recon- 
struction and the availability of funds 
to push the program so that there may 
be schools and adequate instruction 
for every one in the republic who may 
need it. 


RAPPROCHEMENT WITH UNITED STATES 


The fifth problem or set of problems 
which have either been solved or are 
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on the way to solution may be grouped 
under the broad heading of ‘Relations 
with the United States.” It should 
be recalled that until about October, 
1927—that is, until the advent upon 
the scene of our Ambassador, Dwight 
Whitney Morrow—these relations had 
been repeatedly strained, often almost 
to the breaking point. It was apparent- 
ly beyond the ability and resourceful- 
ness of United States diplomacy to sit 
down in free, fair and friendly fashion 
with Mexicans and to adjust interna- 
tional problems on a basis of equity 
and mutual satisfaction. In the rap- 
prochement between these two neigh- 
boring nations, the peoples thereof had 
gone far ahead of their governments; 
in fact, public sentiment had on more 
than one occasion restrained United 
States officials from interventionist 
moves. 


Mr. Morrow’s RECORD 


To date, Mr. Morrow has settled the 
oil question, which lay at the bottom 


of much friction, has postponed con- 
sideration of the debt question until 
such time as Mexico can, with eco- 
nomic safety, resume payments on its 
foreign debt, has contributed extra- 
officially to a settlement of the clerical 


question, is now tackling the land 
question in so far as it affects the 
rights and properties of foreigners, and 
finally and most important and related 
to all these, has been and is tackling 
the question of Mexican economic re- 
construction. 

Morrow’s great wisdom has lain, 
among other things, in his appreciation 
of the economic factor as supremely 
important. He has departed from the 
policies of his unsuccessful diplomatic 
predecessors in understanding that the 
best United States policy toward Mex- 
ico was a policy which would, in the 
shortest possible time, produce as our 
Mexican neighbor a contented, peace- 
ful, prospering country. In order to 
achieve this, he realized that he would 
have to approach Mexican problems 
from the Mexican standpoint. This he 
has done most successfully, and so far 
he has found no irreconcilable conflict 
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of interest between the Mexicans and 
our own nationals. 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 


This economic reconstruction has im- 
plications far beyond that of a mere 
settlement of standing disputes. The 
Mexican revolutionary régimes, after 
passing through an inevitable period of 
“Boxerism,” have come to the realiza- 
tion that foreign capital is necessary 
to the development of the country, 
have come to the understanding that 
other countries can make vital and im- 
portant contributions to Mexico’s eco- 
nomic well-being without impairing 
Mexico’s national dignity and sover- 
eignty. Moreover, in the twenty revolu- 
tionary years sufficient safeguards 
have been set up by the Mexicans 
themselves, both legal and in the for- 
mation of a public opinion, which will 
prevent Mexico from ever relapsing 
into the state of servitude to the for- 
eign concessionaire which existed under. 
Diaz. American capital may be ex- 
pected increasingly to flow into Mex- 
ico. American tourists may soon be 
expected to invade Mexico in large 
numbers. For the first time Mexico is 
making a serious effort to attract them 
—and no country on earth could be 
more easily converted into a tourist’s 
paradise than our Southern neighbor. 
Scenery unrivaled on earth, snow-cov- 
ered volcanoes rising from the tropics, 
archaeological treasures in the shape of 
Maya and Aztec pyramids and temples, 
Spanish mission churches and palaces, 
climates and temperatures which at 
the same parallel of latitude may be 
varied to suit one’s taste by a mere 
change of altitude, picturesque customs 
and costumes among a population in 
part primitive—all these are likely to 
lead to a great influx of American 
voyagers in the near future. 

While it is advisable to remember 
always that no prophecy in regard to 
Mexico may safely be made without 
reservations, a combination of pre- 
disposing factors safely leads to the 
hope and probability that a new era of 
peace, progress and prosperity in Mex- 
ico is at hand. 





Putting the Factory on the Farm 


By S. G. RUBINOW 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST AND ORGANIZER OF FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 


of the United States, through 

President Hoover’s approval of 

the measure correctly cited as 
the agricultural marketing act and 
popularly but incorrectly quoted as a 
surplus control bill or farm relief 
measure, established the beginning of 
a definite governmental policy of assis- 
tance to American agriculture outside 
the beaten paths of education, regula- 
tion, extension and research. This act, 
the culmination of a struggle for farm 
legislative aid through five successive 
Congressional sessions, has created a 
Federal Farm Board endowed with 
broad authority to promote the effec- 
tive merchandising of agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and to place agriculture on a 
basis of economic equality with other 
industries. Seven of the eight members 
of the board have been selected as this 
is written, representing cotton, dairy 
products, tobacco, live stock, fruits and 
vegetables. One member represents 
general agriculture. The chairman of 
the board speaks for industry and com- 
merce as well as agriculture. A wheat 
representative still is to be appointed. 
In my opinion, based on a very inti- 
mate contact with the problems of 
agriculture for more than twenty years, 
no finer or wiser selection could have 
been made by the President in drafting 
the personnel of the Federal Farm 
Board. 

The one central and paramount func- 
tion in the measure creating the board 
is the effective merchandising of farm 
products by minimizing speculation, 
preventing inefficient and wasteful 
methods of distribution, encouraging 
the formation of farmer-owned and 
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farmer-controlled cooperative market- 
ing associations and warehousing agen- 
cies, and eliminating crop surpluses. In 
other words, the board is charged with 
the responsibility of reducing the 
spread between the prices obtained 
by the producer and the prices paid 
by the consumer, estimated to be be- 
tween $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 an- 
nually, and to bring a stabilized and 
higher return to the producer without 
increasing costs to the consumer. 
Backed by an appropriation of $500,- 
000,000 and an additional administra- 
tion fund of $1,500,000, the board has 
the power to finance the movement and 
storage of crops in an orderly and 
scientific manner, and to create various 
agencies such as stabilization corpora- 
tions, commodity councils, clearing 
houses, and mergers of cooperative 
marketing associations, with which to 
accomplish the purposes and intent of 
the act. Ultimately this means the most 
systematically organized effort in 
every direction to reduce farm waste 
and duplication, not by the government 
as such, but by agriculture itself 
through its own agencies with the help 
ef the government. 

In addition to the authority invested 
in the board for stabilizing the orderly 
movement of crops through cooperative 
marketing associations, including such 
provisions as price insurance against 
peak declines, the act provides that 
financial and other assistance may be 
secured under proper conditions for the 
actual construction and expansion of 
farmers’ cooperative selling organiza- 
tions. (Already, at a meeting with fifty 
representatives of grain-marketing or- 
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ARISTIDE BRIAND 
The French Foreign Minister who once more becomes head of the government, 
this time in succession to Raymond Poincaré, whose retirement has been caused 
by ill-health Times Wide World 
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WALTER EVANS EDGE 
United States Senator from New Jersey who has been appointed Ambassador 


Harris & Ewing from Times Wide World 


to France 





LEADING EUROPEAN NATIONS 


JOHN WORK GARRETT 


Who, after many years’ experience in the diplomatic service, becomes Ambas- 
sador to Italy 


Associated Press 





BRITAIN’S NEW POLICY IN EGYPT 


Vv 


LORD 
LLOYD 
Whose retirement 
as British High 
Commissioner in 
Egypt has foi- 
lowed the change 
of policy insti- 
tuted by the Mac- 
Donald Govern- 
ment. (See Pro- 
fessor Lybyer’s 
article under 
‘The Near and 
Middle East’’) 
Times Wide World 


SHEIKH EL 
MARAGHY 


Head of E) Azir, the great uni- 

versity in Cairo which is at- 

tended by students from all 
parts of the Moslem world 


KING FUAD OF 
EGYPT 
Times Wide World 





VERDUN’S MONUMENT TO VICTORY 


A SYMBOL OF RESURRECTION 
The conclusion of the ceremonies at the dedication of the monument which 
has been erected on the walls of Verdun within sight of the forts which saw 


some of the most sanguinary battles of the World War 
Times Wide World 
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FAMOUS BUST OF WASHINGTON 


FRENCH SCULPTOR’S WORK BOUGHT BY AMERICAN 
This well-known piece of statuary by Jean Antoine Houdon has passed into 


the hands of an American, understood to be Percy Rockefeller 
Associated Press 





ANOTABLE ANNIVERSARY IN AVIATION 


THE FIRST FLIGHT ACROSS THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 

The machine in which Louis Blériot flew from France to England twenty 

years ago on July 25, an achievement which created a world-wide sensation 
Associated Press 


LOUIS BLERIOT THE FRENCH AVIATOR 
As he appeared when he made his TODAY 


famous flight A recent portrait of Louis Blériot 


Times Wide World mes Wide World 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST AIRPLANE 


THE DORNIER FLYING BOAT DO-X 
Which has a length of 149 feet and a wing span of 157 feet, is propelled by 12 
motors and can Tr = — ers with their luggage. It was built secretly 
wiss 8 


by Germans on the de of Lake Constance, where it was recently tested 
Times Wide World 


CONTROL ROOM OF THE DO-X 


In which the engineer in charge with four mechanicians operates the twelve 


motors of the airplane 
Times Wide World 
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LONDON’S CRIME SUPPRESSION CHIEFS 


NEW HEAD OF 
FAMOUSC.I. D. 
Superintendent John 
Ashley (standing), 
the new chief con- 
stable of the London 
Metropolitan Police 
and head of the 
Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department at 
Scotland Yard, and 
Superintendent Fred- 
erick Wensley, who 
is retiring from that 
position. 


Acme 


Loge syne 


Former British Army 
General who is now 


Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police 
at Scotland Yard, 
‘London’s police head- 
quarters 
Keystone 
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SCENES OF HAVOC AFTER PRISONERS’ MUTINIES 


RUINED PRISON AT AUBURN, N. Y. 


Pacific & Atlantic 


CLINTON PRISON, DANNEMORA, N. Y. 
Where 1,300 convicts made a desperate but unsuccessful attempt to escape. The 


damage was caused by the fire they started 
Pacific & Atlantic 
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HARNESSING IRELAND’S PRINCIPAL RIVER 


FILLING THE 
NEW WATER- 
WAY 
The intake gates of 
the headrace canal 
through which water 
is admitted from the 
River Shannon 


Acme 


POWER FROM 
THE SHANNON 
President Cosgrave 
of the Irish Free 
State opening the in- 
take gates of the 
headrace canal, part 
of a $30,000,000 proj- 


ect to develop Ire- 
land’s latent wealth 


Acme 
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PUTTING THE FACTORY ON THE FARM 


Continued from Page 1052 


ganizations in Chicago on July 26, the 
board has proposed the formation of 
a farmer-owned sales corporation with 
paid-up capital of $20,000,000.) The 
measure goes further. It authorizes the 
board to determine methods of reduc- 
ing acreage of unprofitable marginal 
lands now in cultivation, expanding 
markets at home and abroad for farm 
products, developing by-products and 
new uses for agricultural commodities, 
and preventing overproduction. It is a 
gigantic program, a stupendously am- 
bitious undertaking. It involves, first, 
the organization of 6,500,000 individual 
farm units into various commodity co- 
operative selling agencies. At the pres- 
ent time less than 2,000,000 farmers 
are members of cooperative marketing 
associations. There is also a larger 
multiplicity of organizations involving 
much duplication of effort and pro- 
grams of work. 

Then there is the task of reconstruct- 
ing and readjusting the entire mechan- 
ics and operations of a huge industry, 
including production, standardization, 
finance and credit, as well as distribu- 
tion, the task of industrializing agri- 
culture, the most. complex and biggest 
work ever undertaken. The Federal 
Farm Board, therefore, as it begins its 
long-time program, is moving slowly, 
conservatively and sanely. It is feeling 
its way. It is meeting with representa- 
tive farm groups. It has announced pub- 
licly that it cannot handle the problems 
of individuals, that it must confine its 
assistance to organized groups. It has 
called upon agriculture to organize it- 
self. For it must be remembered that 
the philosophy and conception of the 
agricultural marketing act and the 
Federal Farm Board go back to the in- 
dustrialist’s viewpoint of the problems 
of agriculture and the work performed 
by Herbert Hoover while Secretary of 
Commerce on the elimination of waste 
in industry resulting in the application 
of engineering methods to industry and 
the subsequent annual saving of $60,- 
000,000. The clearest indication of 
what will comprise the functions of the 
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board, determine its policies and estab- 
lish its methods of operation can be ob- 
tained in understanding the Hoover at- 
titude toward the farm problem and in 
realizing that. the President has 
selected the leading agricultural indus- 
trialists of the country for adminis- 
trating the work of the board. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE 


These men know, as does President 
Hoover, that the enormous economic 
development of American industry 
within so short a span of time as 140 
years, which has increased our national 
income from $400,000,000 to $80,000,- 
000,000, our national wealth from 
$500,000,000 to $336,000,000,000, and 
our population from 3,000,000 to 120,- 
000,00, has not been achieved without 
fundamental changes in our economic 
structure. Perhaps the most significant 
change, particularly since the beginning 
of the present century, has been our 
transition from a notoriously wasteful 
nation to one in which increasing em- 
phasis has been laid on the elimination 
of waste and the conservation of nat- 
ural resources. Industrialists of the 
Hoover type have learned that the suc- 
cessful development and profitableness 
of enterprises depended upon the appli- 
cation of sound business principles and 
practices, and the ability to meet 
changing times with changed methods. 
The pressure of competition has co1- 
pelled a constant effort to meet chang- 
ing consumer tastes and demands, the 
adjustment of production methods to 
lower prices, the development of indi- 
vidual types of products, and the seek- 
ing of industry-wide cooperation in sta- 
bilizing production of staple commeodi- 
ties. Emphasis has been directed at 
market analysis. New machinery of 
distribution has been brought into use. 
The cost per unit of production has 
been lowered. There has been a greater 
accumulation of capital. The result has 
been a phenomenal increase of indus- 
trial productivity. 

On the other hand, one branch of in- 
dustry has remained rooted to the soil, 
so to speak. We have said for twenty 
years that agriculture must take a page 
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from the history of industry, and fol- 
low industry’s example. While Ameri- 
can agriculture, represented by 6,500,- 
000 individual farm units, 37 per cent 
of our population, a capitalization of 
$58,500,000,000, and a gross income of 
nearly $13,000,000,000, is an imposing 
edifice, it has been erected over a long 
course of years upon foundations of old 
methods and older habits. These foun- 
dations and habits served well enough 
for an earlier day and order of life, but 
it is not surprising that, with a new and 
forward-moving order, they are inade- 
quate for the present purpose. For this 
reason, the structure sags a little here 
and there and in many places is badiy 
cracked, so that its occupants are fre- 
quently disposed to demand an entirely 
new building, convinced that the old is 
no longer safe. 

Whether in general industry or in 
agriculture profits depend chiefly upon 
production results less the cost of pro- 
duction and marketing. How far and 
how rapidly the Federal Farm Board 
can go in standardizing and stabilizing 
both production and distribution and in 
eliminating waste, is something that no 
one can predict. A great responsibility 
rests upon the board. It must initiate. 
It must pioneer the way. It must act. 
It must produce results. Much time, 
energy and work are required to build 
cooperative marketing organizations, to 
say nothing of constructing stabiliza- 
tion corporations, creating commodity 
councils, appointing advisory boards 
and coordinating the entire organiza- 
tion into a smoothly functioning ma- 
chine. 

The Federal Farm Board has been 
launched at a most propitious time. The 
heat of the agripolitical battle is in the 
past. Slowly but surely agriculture it- 
self is entering a new stage of develop- 
ment. A new era of things is looming 
ahead for farming. The eras charac- 
terized by pioneer farming, homestead- 
ing, the invention of the binder and the 
Babcock milk tester, the development of 
automobiles and good roads, the forma- 
tive period of cooperative marketing, 
the radio—are all behind us. Each pe- 
riod contributed much to the economic 
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advancement Of the farming enterprise. 
Likewise every succeeding period will 
make its contribution. Agriculture is 
earnestly anxious to place itself on a 
parity with industry and is doing much 
to achieve that goal. For that reason 
agriculture will welcome all the assist- 
ance which it can secure from the gov- 
ernment through its newly created 
agency. 


FIVE KEYS TO FARM PROBLEM 


If the signs of the times point cor- 
rectly we are facing now the era of in- 
dustrialized agriculture. Competition is 
pushing agriculture toward new heights 
of efficiency and profitableness. The 
five keys to the farm problem are also 
the steps by which agriculture is climb- 
ing toward industrialization: 

1. In practically all sections of the 
country there is a steady movement to- 
ward the growth of large-scale and cor- 
porate farms. 

2. Processes for the commercial ttili- 
zation of farm waste and by-products 
are being developed. 

3. There is a tendency to decentralize 
industry by locating various manufac- 
tures in agricultural districts. 

4, Farm incomes are being supple- 
mented by seasonal employment of 
farm labor in rural factories. 

5. The distance between production 
and consumption of farm products is 
gradually growing shorter through 
greater standardization and more sci- 
entific distribution. 

A study of 1,200 large-scale farmers, 
representing every State and practical- 
ly every farm product, including per- 
ishables, semi-perishables and non-per- 
ishables, demonstrates that these large 
operators obtain capital more advan- 
tageously than the little man, buy 
equipment and supplies more cheaply, 
produce more per unit, utilize modern 
machinery more efficiently, secure 
greater returns from labor, produce 
more cheaply, and sell to better advan- 
tage. The mechanization of agriculture 
is nothing more or less than a perfec- 
tion of the tools with which man works, 
and is as inevitable as is progress be- 
cause it is part of progress itself. To 
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the extent that the lower functions of 
labor can be shifted on to automatic 
power-driven machinery, there is in- 
creasing demand for intelligence and 
precision in place of brute strength. 
This has been true in industry and is 
just as applicable to agriculture. The 
reasons are very obvious. 

The first fundamental fact is that the 
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ists as Henry Ford the poor farmer, 
owning a few acres, a house, a barn, 
a few odd buildings and a few cows, 
pigs and chickens, and farming in the 
old way, cannot hope to rise very high 
in the economic scale. 

The Campbell Farming Corporation 
of Montana presents the best illustra- 
tion of the thesis advanced by the 


Ewing Galloway 


NEW JERSEY 


The largest truck and fruit farm east of the Mississippi River, where 5,000 acres are 
cultivated by large-scale production methods 


farmer of today must exchange his 
products for those of a machine age. 
In the days when the scythe was a tool 
of the harvest, a farmer might count 
on four acres of wheat to be exchanged 
for boots made by the cobbler in a one- 
man village shop. Today, wheat to be 
exchanged for shoes made in machine- 
perfect factories must come from a 400- 
acre plant and be handled with such 
modern devices as the combine. In other 
words, if the exchange of goods be- 
tween farm and factory is to be fair 
and equitable, the farmer’s products 
also must be machine-made and repre- 
sentative of a machine age in agricul- 
ture. In the opinion of such industrial- 


advocates of industrialized agriculture. 
One day’s operations on this farm will 
see 1,000 acres plowed, 2,000 acres 
seeded, 2,000 acres harvested and 
30,000 bushels threshed. Part of the 
equipment required to perform these 
tasks consists of 56 tractors, 500 plows, 
60 drills; 72 binders, 9 threshing ma- 
chines, 21 combines, 200 wagons, 12 
motor trucks, 10 automobiles, an aero- 
plane, warehouses with a storage ca- 
pacity of 150,000 bushels, a modern 
machine shop and gasoline tanks capa- 
ble of holding 70,000 gallons. Labor is 
employed on a contract basis with 
bonuses, and is housed and fed well. 
This is modern farming—90 per cent 
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SEPTEMBER, 


Ewing Galloway 


MESA 


A large farm in the Santa Maria Valley, California 


engineering and 10 per cent agricul- 
ture. Its efficiency leads to the belief 
that the future will see the develop- 
ment of large corporations whose sole 
business will be to perform the opera- 
tions of plowing, planting, cultivating 
and harvesting, superseding the indi- 
vidual farmer, or the combination of 
groups of farmers to perform their 
work on a wholesale scale. 


THE FARMER’S INCOME 


One way of improving the status of 
farmers is through such effective sys- 
tems of production as will enable the 
high-cost farmers to reduce their ex- 
penses. Every farmer’s income is de- 
termined by the price he receives, mul- 
tiplied by the amount he sells, less the 
cost of producing and marketing that 
quantity. If a farmer’s income is to be 
increased, obviously he must: receive a 
higher price, or must increase the 
quantity he produces, or must produce 
and market that quantity at less cost. 
Price is largely beyond the individual 
farmer’s control except in the improve- 
ment of his product. Much can be 
done with quantity and cost. Much can 
be done also through organized selling 
at the time of the greatest demand. 
Industrialization increases production 


and decreases costs. Organized selling 
eliminates waste in distribution. A ten- 
bushel yield of wheat cannot be profit- 
able no matter what the price is. 
Neither can the average dairy cow, 
yielding less than 4,000 pounds of milk 
a year, produce anything except a loss. 
It is estimated that one-third of our 
farmers produces the average; one- 
third produces less than the average; 
the rest produce above the average. 
The answer to the farm problem in 
terms of production is modernization 
of equipment. In terms of distribution, 
it is organized selling. 

Organized selling is open to every 
farmer, large or small. In spite of the 
difficulties attending the formative pe- 
riod of cooperative marketing, during 
which time some very costly mistakes 
were made, the organized selling of 
farm products has been, on the whole, 
successful. Under the stimulus of the 
Federal Farm Board it will be even 
more so. But in production we are 
faced with a different kind of a situa- 
tion. While it is true that the introduc- 
tion of power and machinery has made 
the general output of the average farm 
worker 50 per cent greater today than 
it was at the beginning of the present 
century, it is not possible for every 
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farmer to bring his enterprise up to 
the point of maximum production effi- 
ciency, any more than it is possible for 
every small business establishment to 
become a department store or a vital 
part of a chain system. The industriali- 
zation of agriculture may mean the 
elimination of the garden-patch type of 
agriculturist. It is quite probable that 
there will be some growing pains. It 
is quite inevitable that many must 
suffer. That is mankind’s experience 
in every period of radical and rapid 
change. 

The industrialization of agriculture 
goes on apace not only in production 
and distribution but in the integration 
of manufacture and agriculture. For 
many years flour mills and cotton gins 
were the only important industrial 
establishments that came to agricul- 
tural regions. Now, however, industrial- 
ized agriculture is creating many large 
and important manufacturing enter- 
prises. As poultry production develops, 
egg grading, packing and breaking 
plants are established. Packing houses 
are moving closer to the sources of beef 
and hog production. Factories engaged 
in the canning and preserving of fruits 
and vegetables are concentrating in the 
regions where fruits and vegetables are 
produced. Cheese factories, creameries, 
casein plants, powdered milk factories, 
milk condensaries are most numerous 
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in the outstanding dairy regions. Beet 
sugar refineries are located at the 
source of supply. Formerly, to state 
that a region was agricultural in char- 
acter was to deny it an industrial 
future. But this theory has been dis- 
carded. Agriculture is creating a new 
and important group of industries, 
whose investment in various enter- 
prises is considerable and whose em- 
ployment of labor is large. 


INDUSTRIES AMONG FARMS 


As farm production, because of 
changes in its fundamental structure, 
becomes more profitable and hence 
more productive, these enterprises will 
increase in size and number. The de- 
centralization of industry through the 
location of manufacturers in agricul- 
tural regions and in close proximity 
to the source of supply is beneficial to 
both agriculture and industry: 

1. Opportunities are created for the 
seasonal employment of farm labor, 
thereby increasing the income of the 
farmer and his family. 

2. The drift of rural population to 
the cities is being checked. 

3. Waste in the transportation of 
farm products is being eliminated. 

4. Processes are being developed for 
the commercial utilization of farm 
waste and by-products. Most likely it 
will not be within the province of the 


Ewing Galloway 


A giant ‘‘weeder’’ used on the farm of Phillips Brothers, State of Washington 
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activities of the Federal Farm Board 
to engage in any research or develop- 
ment work along these lines. Yet the 
importance of this phase of industrial- 
ized agriculture cannot be overesti- 
mated. Every year American farmers 
produce 600,000,000 tons of straw, corn 
fodder, cotton stalks, fruit wastes, pea- 
nut shells, and so forth, for which they 
receive nothing. And yet “this vast 
volume of agricultural waste is an an- 
nual refilled reservoir of organic chem- 
ical raw material.” 


Recently much attention has been ™ 


given to the possible industrial utiliza- 
tion of our millions of tons of agri- 
cultural waste so that it might serve 
useful purposes and thus yield to agri- 
culture an income additional to that 
now derived from the sale of its pri- 
mary products. Products from corn 
stalks, corn husks, corn pith, corn cobs, 
corn grain, straw, oat hulls and sugar 
cane bagasse, most of them now having 
a commercial status, though as yet for 
the most part made from other mate- 
rials, include more than a hundred 
commodities covering a wide range of 
uses and running alphabetically from 
acetic acid to xylose. Cornstalk bond 
paper has already made its appearance. 
It was made out of a combination of 
70 per cent cornstalk pulp and 30 per 
cent wood pulp. One issue of an Illinois 
farm paper, in excess of 250,000 copies, 
has been printed on cornstalk paper. 
A study of the industrial utilization of 
farm waste products in book form has 
also been printed on cornstalk paper. 
The field of agricultural industrializa- 
tion in the hands of the engineer and 
the chemist has just been touched. 
And yet, strange to say, many op- 
pose the industrialization of agricul- 
ture, fearing that it will take away 
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some of the good things that are to 
be found in farm life despite the pres- 
ent rather unsatisfactory condition of 
agriculture, and believing that the ex- 
tensive development of farm indus- 
trialization will result in a _ serious 
social problem, create a lower standard 
of living in rural communities, and lead 
utimately to peasantry. Will indus- 
trialized agriculture take away from 
the independent American farmer any- 
thing he wishes to preserve? It cer- 
tainly cannot be his earnings, for they 
have been wretched. There are vast 
areas where the labor of a mule is 
worth more than the labor of a man. 
It certainly cannot be his home, for 
millions of them, without lights, 
plumbing or any modern conveniences, 
are wretched. It cannot be his so-called 
independence, for that is a myth. 

Would we want to change places, 
agriculturally, with such countries as 
Russia, India or China, where the most 
primitive agricultures prevail and 
where there has been little or no in- 
dustrialization? Are power, machinery, 
mechanization and industrialization the 
spirits of evil? Is the automobile the 
curse of agriculture? Should we revert 
to the horse and buggy, the kerosene 
lamp, and the yoke of oxen? Would 
we be happy to live the life of a peas- 
ant on a Russian wheat farm or be 
faced with the miseries in the daily 
existence of the jute grower in India or 
the rice grower in China? Have not 
mechanization and _ industrialization 
lifted the shackles from the hands of 
labor in industry, commerce and busi- 
ness? Is our philosophy correct or 
should we follow the teachings of 
Gandhi? I am of the opinion that real 
progress for American agriculture has 
just begun. 





The Deportation of Undesirable Aliens 


By REMSEN 


\ eo LITTLE INFORMATION 
has been given out from Wash- 
ington about the vast system 

this government is building up 
for the deportation of unwanted aliens, 
most of whom have no legal right to be 
here. Since the immigrant quota laws 
were enacted several years ago, thou- 
sands have invaded the country as “vis- 
itors’” and have intentionally over- 
stayed their time, or have conveniently 
forgotten to return to their homelands 
when their stay had been extended 
from six months to a year. Hundreds of 
thousands have gained surreptitious en- 
try over our far-reaching borders, par- 
ticularly from Mexico. Tens of thou- 
sands have been legally landed, but 
have lost their right to remain here be- 
cause of their criminal acts, or because 
of afflictions which rendered them pub- 
lic charges. 

On the calendar of President Hoo- 
ver’s law enforcement commission, 
these violations of the national immi- 
gration laws are said to be rated second 
only to the prohibition matter. In many 
vital points most patriotic Americans 
will say that ridding the country of 
smuggled aliens who have never been 
inspected for mental or physical dis- 
eases is of infinitely more importance 
than ridding the country of contraband 
liquor. A bottle of whisky may damage 
one generation; a diseased or criminal 
alien who has gained entry in defiance 
of the law may damage several genera- 
tions yet to come. 

The reason why so little has been 
said about the government’s new move- 
ment to clear the country of these so- 
called “undesirables” is because depor- 
tation is a business which has to do 
with the drab and dreary aspects of 
the immigration problem. The success 
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of it as a civil function, or a business, 
cannot be hopefully sought in public- 
ity. Nevertheless, it has grown to be 
one of the main functions of the Labor 
Department, and since there seems lit- 
tle doubt about the permanency of this 
country’s policy of restricting immigra- 
tion, deportations will increase and con- 
tinue to come prominently to the fore 
in our dealings with the rest of the 
world until some genius or super- 
statesman may devise a means of muf- 
fling the alluring call of America, now 
heard and heeded “from Greenland’s 
icy mountains to India’s coral strand.” 
There is a modern school of apolo- 
getic spokesmen who solemnly affirm 
that freedom has forsaken these shores; 
that “elementary human rights” have 
suffered frightful abridgment, and that 
America is no longer the lodestone of 
liberty that it once was. The Presi- 
dent’s law enforcement commission will 
probably seek to adjust this view to the 
defiant stampede of aliens to get into 
the country even when some of the new 
laws make it a jail offense to do so. 
Why should this nation have to expend 
millions of dollars to keep the unbidden 
foreigners out? Why was it necessary 
last year to debar and turn back 20,0090 
of them at our borders? How comes it 
that our allotted quotas for newcomers 
have been filled already in Europe from 
two to twelve years in advance? The 
answer is plain. The enchanting spell of 
America is still felt around the earth. 
The present year will break all rec- 
ords in deportations. In late years the 
work has proceeded at the rate of about 
a thousand a month. Indications now 
point to a total of fourteen or fifteen 
thousand for 1929. This includes aliens 
deported at ports of entry after being 
excluded or debarred, as well as the ex- 
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pelled ones with whom 

the deporting officers 

have to deal in their 

periodic round-ups in 

the various States. To . 

give a comprehensive 

view of the new system, 

it should be explained 

that the Labor Depart- 

ment has divided the 

country into zones, with 

a local commissioner, or 

director, stationed in 

each area. There is one 

at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 

Cincinnati, St. Louis, 

and so on, clear out to 

the Pacific Coast. This 

official keeps watch 

over all matters per- 

taining to immigration. 

When an alien is found 

to have overstayed his 

or her time as a “visi- 

tor,” if he is a Euro- 

pean, as is mostly the 

case, he is held by the 

district chief for the 

special train which the 

government runs from 

Seattle to Ellis Island 

about once a month. 

Chief Deporting Officer 

Gates G. Rapp, whose 

office is with the Com- 

missioner General of Immigration at 
Washington, D. C., is notified by the 
local district men when any consid- 
erable group of “undesirables” has 
accumulated. Mr. Rapp is personally 
in charge of the train which combs 
across the continent from Seattle to 
Ellis Island. Another train at less 
frequent intervals starts in New Eng- 
land and goes west. This takes all 
the deportable South Americans to 
New Orleans, whence they are de- 
ported, and all the Orientals and Pa- 
cific Islenders to San Francisco, from 
which port they are sent back to the 
Far East just as the others are shipped 
from Ellis Island back to Europe. The 
train is made up entirely of Pullman 
tourist cars, some of which are barri- 
caded with prisonlike iron bars. The 
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GATES G. RAPP 


United States deporting officer 


deporting officer always takes with him 
on the transcontinental trips a doc- 
tor, a matron and an ample force of 
armed guards. 

A recent official survey of public in- 
stitutions in the United States showed 
that there were 111,673 aliens in peni- 


tentiaries, jails, asylums and poor- 
houses, all deportable. In the Ellis Is- 
land district, which includes a part of 
New York State—the lower part and 
New York City—and part of New Jer- 
sey, there were 46,936. In the Buffalo 
district there were 9,388; Boston, 12,- 
504; Philadelphia, 5,221; Pittsburgh, 
4,065; Detroit, 2,815; St. Louis, 2,800; 
Chicago, 5,117; Minneapolis, 2,010; Se- 
attle, 1,429; Baltimore, 1,351; Kansas 
City, 1,035; San Francisco, 3,981; Los 
Angeles (where there are many Mexi- 
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cans), 1,616; Denver, 916, and so forth. 
Of the total then listed, 44,692 of the 
aliens were in penitentiaries and jails; 
36,785 were at insane asylums; 14,204 
at hospitals and sanitariums, and 15,- 
992 at poorhouses and institutions for 
the indigent and infirm. 

So far from having reduced the large 
total by subsequent deportations, it is a 
safe calculation that with newcomers 
from the annual crop of bootlegged 
aliens who enter the country without 
medical inspection, the government is 
faced by an increasing number of these 
undesirables. To figure the total of 
this class at 120,000 would not probably 
he far wrong, and at the rate of depor- 
tations now—12Z,000 a year—it would 
take ten years to clean out the present 
accumulation, saying nothing of the 
new crops from year to year, while the 
comparatively slow riddance process 
goes on in its present limitations. 

The average cost of caring for a pub- 
lic charge for a year is considerable, 
and this burden is borne largely by the 
several States until the Federal Gov- 
ernment can deport the alien. But the 
financial expense is the least of the 
considerations involved. Contamina- 
tion with criminality, contagious dis- 
eases, mental delinquency and heredi- 
tary handicaps are of much more con- 
cern to society and the country’s com- 
ing generation. 


CAUSES OF DEPORTATION 


The total deportations for all causes 
in 1928 was 11,625; for the first half 
of 1929 it was 5,651. Later figures for 
this year show that in March, 1929, the 
government sent out of the country 
1,352 undesirable aliens, making a total 
of 9,058 deportations for nine months 
ended March 31, 1929. Of these more 
than two-thirds entered the country 
over our Northern and Southern bor- 
ders, 2,685 having come from Canada 
and 3,956 from Mexico. Thirty-nine per 
cent of all deportations are to Mexico, 
and 35 per cent to European countries. 
In the nine months mentioned, which 
furnish the very latest available fig- 
ures, 723 alien stowaways came to the 
United States, and 8,012 seamen were 
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reported to have deserted their ships 
when given shore leave and to have 
remained here. 

In the table below the numbers de- 
ported in the fiscal year of 1928 and in 
the first half of the fiscal year of 1929 
are shown with the principal and graver 
causes for sending the aliens back to 
their homelands: 


MAIN CAUSES OF DEPORTATION 


FiscaL YEAR First HALF 
CAUSES 1928 1929 


*Without proper visa. 5,367 2,710 
Criminals 12 664 
Visitors overstaying.. 1,165 911 
Insanity, epilepsy, &c. 720 302 
Other mental ailments 239 63 
Contagious disease... 120 9 
Public charges 477 206 
Tlliterates (over 16).. 333 21 
Immoral classes 563 176 
Excess of quota 145 
Contract laborers..... 29 7 
Beggars, vagrants.... 1 a 
Chinese exclusion act. 139 28 


Under narcotic act.... 67 21 


*Includes surreptitious entries and boot- 
legged aliens. 


THE MEXICAN INVASION 


Since the quota laws were passed, 
Mexicans have been. flocking into the 
United States to get the jobs hitherto 
taken by Europeans. There are no 
quotas for Mexico, nor any other coun- 
try of North, Central and South Amer- 
ica. But, of course, immigrants from 
these countries are subject to the tests 
of the old law. Many of those from 
Mexico are excludable upon the literacy 
test, or medical examination, but they 
utterly disregard the American officers 
along the Rio Grande and steal into 
the country by hundreds of thousands. 
It is stated on good authority that the 
population of Mexico has fallen from 
15,000,000 to 12,000,00 since the Euro- 
pean quotas were fixed, and that all 
these Mexicans missing from Mexico 
may be found now in the United States. 

The Labor Department has caused a 
survey to be made to determine just 
how far north the Mexican “invasion” 
has advanced, realizing that the peons 
from over the Rio Grande are no 
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longer satisfied to settle down in the 
cities near the border or the cotton 
fields of Texas and Oklahoma. It was 
found that Mexican colonies have been 
established as far north as Pennsyl- 
vania, and that large groups of them 
are dwelling in Detroit, Chicago and 
other cities along the northern bound- 
ary. A study of the figures which I 
have presented showing the causes of 
deportations will disclose the rather 
remarkable fact that there was but one 
lone beggar among the 12,000 aliens 
sent out of the country in 1928, and 
that so far this year not one single 
vagrant had been found for deporta- 
tion among the millions of aliens 
known to be here. The alien in America 
—particularly the Mexican—will take 
any sort of work at any sort of wage. 
To him the smallest pay seems large 
by comparison with what he got at 
home, and by his low standards of liv- 
ing—frugality bordering well nigh 


upon starvation—he reaps profit, some 
small profit, until he lands in a hos- 
pital or insane asylum from malnutri- 


tion and self-neglect. Then he falls in 
the net of the deporting officer as 
a public charge, not as a vagrant. The 
United States takes back its own in- 
valid subjects when they become public 
charges in a foreign land. Some States 
had quibbled about receiving their citi- 
zens thus invalided from Canada, but 
the last Congress under the Coolidge 
Administration passed an act promptly 
to accept them and lodge them in a 
hospital at Washington until it can be 
determined to which State they belong. 


IMPORTANT NEw LAWS 


Several new laws were passed by the 
Seventieth Congress which, with the 
national origins clause made operative 
by the Senate’s failure to consider its 
repeal or postponement as did the 
House of Representatives, will involve 
some substantial alterations by the 
time their effect comes to be felt. 

One of these new enactments (Public 
Law No. 1018, Seventieth Congress) 
provides that when an alien has been 
arrested and expelled from the coun- 
try, if he thereafter enters or attempts 
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to enter, he shall be guilty of a felony, 
punishable by imprisonment, or fine, 
or both. This law further provides that 
when an alien enters the United States 
at any time or place other than as 
designated by immigration officials, or 
eludes examination or inspection, or 
obtains entry by a willfully false or 
misleading representation, or the will- 
ful concealment of a material fact, he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment or 
both. This measure was signed by the 
President on March 4 last in the hurry 
and confusion of the closing hours of 
the Seventieth Congress, and has not 
been much heralded. 

Speaking of the provisions in a pub- 
lic statement printed in The United 
States Daily of March 22, 1929, Repre- 
sentative Johnson said that these are 
provisions which have.been needed for 
a long time. He added: “Thousands of 
aliens have violated our laws at the 
borders because we have had no au- 
thority to punish them, except the 
right to expel them again. The fixing 
of these penalties ought to go far 
toward discouraging surreptitious en- 
tries.”” Now, the question naturally 
arises—would voluntary deportations 
subject aliens to these new and drastic 
penalties, or could they, if they wanted 
to, come right back as “visitors on 
business,” put up again their bond to 
return home, and continue with slight 
interruption to hold on to the jobs they 
had in the United States when they 
originally overstayed their time here 
and were asked to leave? Seemingly, 
any deportable alien who is permitted 
voluntarily to go back to his own 
country would be immume from the 
first provision of the new law, if he 
came back here. 


AMERICA’S AWAKENING 


Consider how recently this deporta- 
tion movement on a businesslike plan 
began—how slow this country was to 
awaken to the necessity of a systematic 
and continual house-cleaning. Deporta- 
tion had always been a word abhorrent 
to American sensibilities and tradi- 
tional home spirit. It smacked of penal 
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colonies, of banishment, exile and 


everything at variance with such Co- 
jonial concepts as “haven for the help- 
less,” “refuge for the oppressed,” and 
so forth. Even the assassination of a 
President by a foreign-born and feeble- 
minded anarchist would result in no 
decisive or special enactments looking 
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ble to deport such aliens by special 
ship, which somebody named the 
“Soviet Ark.” Emma Goldman, Alex- 
ander Berckman and many others of 
the “‘anarchistic and similar classes”— 
about 300 in all—were shipped out, 
fighting in the courts to the last ditch 
for the privilege to remain here. We 


Aliens to be deported embarking on a barge in Jersey City 


to deportation as a protection against 
such imported evils. The Haymarket 
riots in Chicago in 1886; the Mafia 
murders in New Orleans in 1890; the 
Paterson, N. J., anarchist uprisings 
when Gaetano Bresci went from there 
and killed King Humbert of Italy— 
none of these ever produced any great 
clamor for the expulsion of undesirable 
aliens known to have been in sympathy 
with such subversive agitations. Things 
just dragged along at Ellis Island in 
the old-fashioned way—“‘let them all in 
if you can and send as few back as 
possible.” Deportations were then of 
inconsiderable numbers. 

The act to “exclude and expel from 
the United States aliens who are mem- 
bers of anarchistic and similar classes” 
was not passed until October 16, 1918. 
That was about the time the nation 
began to awaken. It was found desira- 


have not heard much of the “an- 
archistic class” in the United States 
since the transport Buford, or “Soviet 
Ark,” set sail just before Christmas 
in 1919. 

So, too, has this government awak- 
ened to the beneficial results of de- 
portation with regard to the industrial 
and sociological, as well as the politi- 
cal, aspects of this great matter of 
migration. Having dallied for many 
decades and deluded himself with the 
somewhat dubious theory of ‘“Ameri- 
canizing the aliens,’ Uncle Sam has 
turned to the seemingly more urgent 
matter of preventing the “alienizing of 
America.” The records and the figures 
from Mr. Rapp’s notebook show that it 
is better late than never. 

As a direct result of this long delay, 
the Seventieth Congress found it ‘“‘ad- 
vantageous” though, maybe, not alto- 
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gether “desirable” to pass a bill legal- 
izing the status of a great horde of 
pent-up foreigners—the atcumulation 
of years—known to be in the country 
without record of arrival or lawful in- 
spection. On the face of it, this new 
law suggests that a step backward in 
the control of immigration had to be 
taken. It is one of those nunc pro tunc 
propositions—now for then. In other 
words, it bestows upon undetermined 
thousands of aliens the right to be here 
and become citizens, which rights they 
did not get, and, maybe, could not get 
at the time they came here. This new 
law was one of those enacted in the 
rush hours of the closing short session 
of Congress on March 2, 1929. Few of 
the aliens to be benefited by it quite 
fully understand its terms as yet. 
Scheduled to take effect on July 1, 
1929, it legalizes the status of an alien 
who can show that he entered the coun- 
try prior to the first quota laws, or 
June 3, 1921; that he has resided in 
the United States continuously since 
entry; that he is a person of good 
moral character, and that he is not 
subject to deportation. Generally speak- 
ing, an alien may leave this country for 
visits abroad, up to one year, and yet 
not be held to interrupt the five-year 
period of continuous residence de- 
manded of him for citizenship. 

This new law will be of particular 
benefit to natives of Canada, or former 
residents of Canada who entered the 
United States prior to 1917, or during 
the years when accurate records of 
entry were not made. It will likewise 
benefit particularly that class of sea- 
men who deserted their ships prior to 
June 3, 1921, who have remained ever 
since, and by statute of limitation are 
not subject to deportation. It also ap- 
plies to aliens who may have entered 
legally but cannot be identified by the 
records, and persons brought here in 
infancy. Most of the officials at Wash- 
ington favored the law, and, even Rep- 
resentative Johnson, chairman of the 
House committee and a _ consistent 
restrictionist, made this statement 
about it: 

I see no reason to believe that the law 
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will break down the immigration act of 
1924 (the quota law), or affect detri- 
mentally the people of the United 
States or the principle of immigration 
restriction. It is a mere curing of a de- 
fect in our statutes, and a preservation 
of equities well established and worthy 
of respect. 

Every beneficiary under it has been 
until now “a man without a country,” 
desiring to remain within the United 
States, yet being unable to acquire 
American citizenship; fearing to set 
foot out of the country, because of the 
mistake or misstep taken so long ago; 
and willing cheerfully to pay the $20 
fee which the law exacts for a clear- 
ance or correction of the record. 


A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


Maybe, after all, it was an impossi- 
ble dilemma. Maybe the new law will 
make for economic efficiency, and pos- 
sibly solidarity and social order. But 
what about the precedent? How about 
the thousands who have come to this 
country since 1921 and gained illegal 
entry without medical inspection? Is 
it not plain that there must be more 
surreptitious entries, more smuggled 
aliens and more foreigners without 
records of compliance with regulations 
since the quota laws were passed than 
there were when the coming was easy? 

It has been variously estimated of- 
ficially and otherwise that the number 
already here in excess of our national 
quota limitations is anywhere from 
one million to three, or even five mil- 
lion. Starting with the widely conceded 
and seemingly conservative estimate of 
175,000 illegal entries a year, we find 
that seven years of the quota laws 
would have brought in an excess total 
of 1,225,000. Official reports show 
around 60,000 legal admissions of “‘vis- 
itors” a year. Is it likely that more 
than one-half of them go back? If 
30,000 have remained annually for 
seven years, that means we must add 
210,000 to our border-jumpers, making 
a grand total of perhaps a million and 
a half, in round numbers. How long 
will it take Rapp, with his special train, 
and Cline, with his periodic coastwise 
boat trips, to send these folks back to 
their rightful homes? 





Lhe Negro’s New Belligerent Attitude 


By V. F. CALVERTON* 


Epitor, The Modern Quarterly 


EGRO ART and literature are, in 
N many ways, as rich in ancient 
tradition as in modern chal- 
lenge. The discoveries of archae- 
ologists, dating from the explorations 
of over a century ago, have disclosed 
the remnants of an African culture 
that hitherto was almost completely 
unknown. Tennyson’s youthful apostro- 
phe to Timbuctoo has a deeper mean- 
ing and import today, and Timbuctoo 
now stands as but a single reminder 
of an ancient civilization that was, per- 
haps, aS rare in diversity and as ad- 
vanced in ways of life as any civiliza- 
tion, however adjacent or remote, of 
its time. The products of this civiliza- 
tion, and if we wish to include the 
civilizations of Ethiopia, Ghana, Melle 
and the Songhay in separate categories 
we may say of these civilizations, are 
eloquent testimony of their progress. 
In the Songhay empire, for example, 
education was advanced to such a point 
that people came from all over the 
Islamic world to teach in its schools, 
and the savants of the Songhay were 
active as well in the Mohammedan 
countries to the north and east. In fact, 
throughout the Sudan, university life 
was fairly extensive. Ahmed Baba, one 
of the strongly arresting figures of his 
period, stands out as a brilliant exam- 
ple of the sweep of Sudanese erudition. 
An author of more than forty books 
upon such diverse themes as theology, 
astronomy, ethnography and biogra- 
phy, Baba was a scholar of great depth 
and inspiration, With his expatriation 
from Timbuctoo—he was in the city at 


*This article will appear as the introduc- 
tion to Contemporary Negro Literature, a 
volume which Mr. Calverton is editing for 
the Modern Library and which will be pub- 
lished later this year. 


the time that it was invaded by the 
Moroccans in 1592, and _ protested 
against their occupation of it—he lost, 
in his collection of 1,600 books, one of 
the richest libraries of his day; and 
Ahmed Baba, although the most con- 
spicuous, was only one scholar among 
many. 

All through West Africa the negroes 
had established many centres of learn- 
ing. In their schools and universities 
courses were given in rhetoric, logic, 
eloquence, diction, the principles of 
arithmetic, hygiene, medicine, prosody, 
philosophy, ethnography, music and as- 
tronomy. The negro scholars in many 
instances surpassed the Arabian. In 
Ethiopia their contributions to culture 
streamed far beyond the borders of 
their own nation in influence and 
power, as every new exploration and 
excavation of African materials re- 
veals. We see rising before us, in the 
form of obscure manuscript, relics of 
apparel and architectural remains, the 
lives of peoples and the movements of 
civilizations once buried in the sands 
of a dead world. In this negro ancestry 
there were discovered rulers who ex- 
panded their kingdoms into empires, 
Generals who advanced the technique 
of military science, and scholars who 
brought with their wisdom an advanc- 
ing vision of life. 

When we realize, then, that the 
negro is not without a cultural past, 
we can readily understand his achieve- 
ments in American art and literature 
in terms of environmental evolution. 
Most Americans, unacquainted with 
this past and unappreciative of the 
potentialities of the black peoples, in- 
terpret the developments in negro lit- 
erature in ways that are absurd. One 
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way is tragically familiar. Negro ad- 
vance, according to this way of inter- 
pretation, is the result of the white 
blood infused in the black personality. 
The advocates of this interpretation 
have gone to great pains in their en- 
deavor to prove that every negro 
genius is a product of white miscegena- 
tion. Their argument that it is only 
through the presence of white blood 
that black genius can arise is no more 
logical than the contention that it was 
only through the presence of black 
blood that Pushkin could develop into 
a white genius. Nevertheless. this 
method of interpretation still prevails, 
even in circles that often pretend to be 
scientific. But there are other ways of 
- interpretation that are scarcely less 
unfortunate in their logic—or lack of 
it. Another is the one.that tries to 
treat the growth of the new negro lit- 
erature as a fad, which, in its sudden 
flare, reflects nothing more than an 
interest in the curious. The negro, in 
the eyes of the critics, is an oddity, and 
as an artist and intellectual is stranger 
far than fiction. Their explanation of 
his recent success is based mainly upon 
what they consider an aspect of patron- 
age on the part of the reading public 
and the publisher. His work is greeted 
from the point of view of race, and not 
of art. He is pampered as a negro, and 
his work is praised often when it ought 
to be attacked. As a consequence, they 
are convinced that in a few years, as 
this illusion in reference to his work 
has begun to vanish, the interest in 
negro literature will cease, and the 
urge in favor of its creation will cor- 
respondingly disappear. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR CULTURE 


Upon close analysis these interpre- 
tations are seen to be at once irrele- 
vant and futile. In the first place, the 
negro did advance and achieve in Af- 
rica before white blood could make its 
intrusion, and many negro geniuses in 
America show very little trace of 
white blood at all; and, in the second 
place, the negro’s contributions to 
American art and literature are far 
more free of white influence than 


American culture is of English. Indeed, 
we may say that the contributions of 
the negro to American culture are as 
indigenous to our soil as the legendary 
cowboy or gold-seeking frontiersman. 
And, in addition, it is no exaggeration 
whatsoever to contend that these con- 
tributions are more striking and singu- 
iar in substance and structure than any 
contributions that have been made by 
the white man to American culture. In 
fact, they constitute America’s chief 
claim to originality in its cultural his- 
tory. In song the negro spirituals and, 
to a less extent, the blues; in tradition 
negro folklore, and in music negro 
jazz—these three constitute the negro 
contribution to American culture. Since 
Indian remains have been very largely 
exterminated, Indian culture, with its 
native originality, has been mainly 
lost; at least, not enough of it remains 
to challenge the contributions of the 
negro. When Dvorak sought to find 
an inspiration in the American en- 
vironment for his New World Sym- 
phony, he inevitably turned to the ne- 
gro. After all, the negro, in his simple, 
unsophisticated way, has developed out 
of the American milieu a form of ex- 
pression, a mood, a literary genre, a 
folk-tradition that are distinctly and 
undeniably American. This is more 
than the white man has done. The white 
man in America has continued, in an 
inferior manner, a culture of European 
origin; he has not developed a culture 
that is definitely and unequivocally 
American. In respect of originality, 
then, the negro is more important in 
the growth of an American culture than 
the white man. His art is richer, more 
spontaneous and more captivating and 
convincing in its appeal. 

The social background of negro life 
in itself was sufficient to inspire an art 
of no ordinary character. The very fact 
that the negro, by the nature of his 
environment, was deprived of educa- 
tion, prevented his art from ever be- 
coming purely imitative. Even where 
he adopted the white man’s substance, 
as in the case of religion, he never 
adopted his forms. He gave to what- 
ever he took a new style and a new 
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interpretation. Indeed, he practically 
made it into a new thing. There were 
no ancient conventions that he, in his 
untutored zeal, felt duty-bound to re- 
spect, and no age-old traditions that 
instructed him, perforce, as to what 
was art and what was not. He could 
express his soul without concern for 
grammar or for the eye of the carping 
critic. As a result, his art, like all art 
that springs from the people, is an 
artless art, and in that sense is the 
most genuine art in the world. While the 
white man has gone to Europe for his 
models, and is seeking still a European 
approval of his artistic endeavors, the 
negro in his art forms has never gone 
beyond America for his bac‘xground, 
and has never sought the acclaim of 
any culture other than his own. This is 
particularly true of those forms of ne- 
gro art that have come directly from 
the people. It is, of course, not so true 
of a poet such as Phyllis Wheatley, or 
of the numerous negro poets and art- 
ists of today, who, in more ways than 
one, have followed the traditions of 
their white contemporaries instead of 
extending and perfecting the original 
art forms of their race. In the eigh- 
teenth century, when Phyllis Wheatley 
wrote, these negro art forms were 
scarcely more than embryonic. Today, 
on the other hand, their existence has 
become a ‘commonplace to the white 
writer as well as to the black. 

In a subtle way, negro art and liter- 
ature in America have had an economic 
origin. All that is original in negro 
folklore or singular in negro spirituals 
and blues can be traced to the eco- 
nomic institution of sJavery and its 
influence upon the negro soul. The ne- 
gro lived in America as a slave for over 
240 years. He was forced by the system 
of slavery into habits of life and forms 
of behavior that inevitably drove him 
in the direction of emotional escape 
and religious delirium. Existence of- 
fered him nothing to hope for but end- 
less labor and pain. Life was a continu- 
ous crucifixion. The earth became a 
place of evil. As a downtrodden and 
Suppressed race he had nothing to dis- 
cover within himself that insured eman- 
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cipation or escape. His revolts had all 
proved ineffectual. Inevitably he turned 
toward the white man for the materials 
of his “under dog” logic. He accepted 
and absorbed the ideas of the ruling 
class, as do most subordinate groups 
and classes, until they became a part 
of his reaction. The white man’s para- 
dise suddenly became a consuming as- 
piration. He became enamored of it as 
a holy vision. His belief in it became 
a ferocious faith. Its other-wordly as- 
pect only lent it a richer enchantment. 
There were no realistic categories to 
thwart or limit its undiminished beauty 
and magnificence. The scarcities of this 
world had no meaning in the infinite 
plenitude of the next. Gold could be had 
for the asking, and everything was as a 
dream would have it in a land beyond 
the sun. 


THE NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


{t was as an expression of this con- 
secrated other-worldly ardor that the 
negro spirituals came into being and 
grew into form. There is more, far 
more, than the ordinary Christian zeal 
embodied in them. These spirituals are 
not mere religious hymns written or 
recited to sweeten the service or im- 
prove the ritual. They are the aching, 
poignant cry of an entire people. Jesus, 
to the negro is no simple religious 
Saviour, worshiped on Sundays and 
forgotten during the week. He is the 
incarnation of the suffering soul of a 
race. In such a spiritual as Crucifixion 
one finds this spirit manifest, and in 
such a spiritual as Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot, we discover the other-worldly 
motif in a fine, moving form. 

When we turn to the blues and the 
labor songs, the economic connection 
is more obvious. Here we have folk- 
lore in poetic form, springing spon- 
taneously from the simple, everyday 
life of an oppressed people. The blues 
have a primitive kinship with the old 
ballads that is strikingly curious upon 
close comparison. While the rhyme- 
scheme employed in the blues is often 
less clever and arresting than that 
found in the ballads, the incremental 
repetitions are not less effective, and 
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the simple, quick descriptions are often 
as fine in this form as in the other. 
The labor songs, growing up as part of 
the workaday rhythms of daily toil, 
have a swing about them that is irre- 
sistibly infectious. The musical swing 
of the hammer, its sweeping rise and 
fall, is communicated, for instance, 
with rhythmic power in the song en- 
titled John Henry: 

Dis is de hammer 

Killed John Henry. 

Killed him dead, killed him dead, 

Busted de brains all outer my pard- 

ner— 
In his head, yes, in his head. 


And in the familiar levee song we 
meet with another but not less enticing 
rhythm: 

Where wuz your sweet mamma 
When de boat went down? 

On de deck, Babe, 

Hollerin’ Alabama Bound. 


The negro has retained unquestion- 
ably in his art a certain primitivism 


that is wonderfully refreshing in con- 
trast to the stilted affectations of the 
more cultured styles and conceptions. 
We come closer to life with these prim- 
itivisms, feel beauty in its more genu- 
ine, intimate and less artificial and 
cerebral forms. 

These primitivisms of the negro are 
a@ singular evolution of our American 
environment. In describing them as 
primitive, we do not mean that they 
are savage in origin, or that the in- 
stincts of savagery linger in them, but 
we do mean that they are untutored in 
form and unsophisticated in content, 
and in these aspects are more primitive 
than civilized in character. The art of 
primitive peoples is often the very op- 
posite in spirit to that of the American 
negro. The art of the African negro, 
for instance, is entirely without that 
exuberance which is so emphatically 
dominant in the art-expression of the 
American negro. African art is rigid, 
economical of energy, and almost 
classic in its discipline. The exuberance 
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of sentiment, the spirited denial of dis- 
cipline and the contempt for the con- 
ventional that are so conspicuous in 
the art of the American negro, are 
direct outgrowths of the nature of his 
life in this country, not in Africa. 

In jazz this vital and overwhelming 
exuberance of the American negro 
reaches its apex in physical dynamics. 
jf the origin of jazz is not entirely 
negroid—that its fundamental form is 
derivative of negro rhythms no longer 
can be disputed—its development of 
attitude and expression in America has 
certainly been chiefly advanced by the 
negro. While the spirituals represent 
the religious escape of the negro, the 
jazz rhythms vivify his mundane aban- 
don. Today this mundane abandon has 
become a universal craving on the part 
of youth in Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica. Since the war the dance has be- 
come a mania. It is the mad, delirious 
dance of men and women who have had 
to seize upon something as a vicarious 
outlet for their crazed emotions. They 
have not wanted old opiates that in- 
duced sleep and the delusion of a sweet 
stillness of things and silence; they 
have not sought the escape which an 
artificial lassitude brings to minds tor- 
mented with worry and pain. What 
they have demanded is an escape that 
is active, dynamic, electrical; an escape 
that exhilarates and brings restfulness 
only from exhaustion. Jazz has pro- 
vided that escape in increasing measure 
as its jubilant antics and rhythms have 
become madder and madder in their 
tumult of release. To the negro the 
riotous rhythms that constitute jazz 
are but an active translation of the 
impulsive extravagance of his life. 
Whether a difference in the calcium 
factor in bone structure or conjunction, 
accounting for an exceptional muscular 
resiliency, or a difference in terms of 
an entirely environmental disparity, be 
used to explain the negro’s superior 
response to jazz, his supremacy in this 
new departure in music remains un- 
contested. 

Jazz reflects something of the essen- 
tial irresponsibility, or rather the irre- 
sponsible enthusiasms and ecstasies, 
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that underlie negro life here in Amer- 
ica, and which give to negro art such 
singular distinction in verve and spon- 
taneity. While jazz in its inferior forms 
is a vulgar removal far from the idea 
of the exquisite which prevailed in 
music before our day, it nevertheless 
has the virtue of great originality and 
the vigor of deep challenge. In a very 
significant sense, indeed, it remains as 
the only original contribution to music 
that has been made by America. 

If the spirit of jazz is captured al- 
most to a point of precision in these 
lines from Runnin’ Wild: 

Runnin’ wild; lost control, 

Runnin’ wild, mighty bold, 

Feelin’ gay and reckless, too, 

Carefree all the time; never blue; 

Always goin’ I don’ know where, 

Always showin’ that I don’ care, 

Don’ love nobody, it ain’t worth while; 

All alone; runnin’ wild, 


it would be a serious and most repre- 
hensible exaggeration to maintain that 
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it is this mood which permeates all 
negro art in America. In fact, much 
of contemporary negro poetry is as far 
removed in spirit from the jazz motif 
as the poetry of John Milton is from 
that of T. S. Eliot. There is, indeed, an 
overseriousness, even an affected dig- 
nity, in the work of many negro poets. 
This tendency to an artificial loftiness 
of utterance, verging often upon the 
pompous, is more marked in the work 
of the negro writers of the nineteenth 
century than of the twentieth. In many 
cases education removed the negro 
writer further from his people and in- 
clined his work in the direction of 
imitating the artificial standards of 
other groups, rather than of advancing 
and perfecting those of his-own. As a 
result, a certain naturalness and fine 
vigor of style were lost. While this 
tendency has not disappeared, a reac- 
tion has already set in against it, and 
today negro writers have begun to de- 
velop a more candid approach. 


RECENT NEGRO LITERATURE 


In the poetry of Langston Hughes, 
for instance, there is a freshness even 
in artifice that was absent in the poetry 
of the nineteenth century negro. Even 
Dunbar, who was the leading negro 
poet prior to our own day, avoided the 
affectations and conceits of his contem- 
poraries only in his poems of dialect. 
In the verse of such writers as Albert 
A. Whitman, Mrs. Harper, George 
Moses Horton, James Madison Bell, 
Joseph Seamon Cotter and James 
David Corrothers this literary fallacy 
is unpleasantly conspicuous. They as- 
pired to the stately, when they should 
have aimed at the simple. Their poetry, 
as a consequence, was hopelessly inept 
and sentimental. It is only with the 
present day, and the emergence of the 
contemporary school of negro poets, 
led by such figures as Langston 
Hughes, Countee Cullen, Jean Toomer 
and Claude McKay, that this type of 
verse has been condemned with scorn. 

If the recent developments in negro 
literature cannot be characterized as 
a renaissance, they certainly must be 
noted as marking off a new stage in 
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the literary history of a people, With- 
out question the work of Jean Toomer, 
Rudolph Fisher, Burghardt DuBois and 
Walter White, in fiction; Langston 
Hughes, Countee Cullen and Claude 
McKay, in verse, and Alain Locke, 
Franklin Frazier, James Weldon John- 
son, Charles S. Johnson, Abraham L. 
Harris and George Schuyler, in the 
essay, has been distinguished by fine 
intelligence and advancing artistic vi- 
sion. Surely at no other period, and 
certainly never in so short a time, have 
so many negro writers of genuine tal- 
ent appeared. If among these writers 
no great artist or great thinker has so 
far evolved, there is no reason for de- 
spair. The great achievement of Roland 
Hayes on the concert stage and of Paul 
Robeson in the theatre gives promise at 
least of similar success in the literary 
art of the future. The appearance of 
these numerous artists and the growth 
of this newer spirit on the part of the 
negro is really not so much a rebirth 
in the sense of a renaissance as it is 
the hastening of an old birth which had 
formerly been retarded in its growth 
and evolution. 

Steadily the trend in this new negro 
literature has developed in favor of the 
vigorous instead of the exquisite. Chal- 
lenge has become more significant than 
charm. The submissive acquiescences of 
the Booker T. Washington attitude and 
era have now become contemptuously 
anachronistic. The sentimental cry of 
a nineteenth century poet such as 
Corrothers, 

To be a negro in a day like this— 
Alas! Lord God, what ill have we done? 


has been superseded by the charging 
defiance of a twentieth century poet 
such as McKay, in his poem, If We 
Must Die: 


If we must die—let it not be like hogs, 
Hunted and penned in an inglorious spot, 
While round us bark the mad and hungry 
dogs, 
Making their mock at our accursed lot. 
* * * * * % * 
Like men we’ll face the murderous, cow- 
ardly pack, 
Pressed to the wall, dying, but—fighting 
back! 
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The admission of inferiority which 
vas implicit in so much of the earlier 
verse, the supplicatory note which ran 
like a lugubrious echo through so many 
of its stanzas, has been supplanted by 
an attitude of superiority and indepen- 
dence on the part of such poets as 
Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes and 
Gwendolyn Bennett. 

In Cullen’s lines, 

My love is dark as yours is fair, 

Yet lovelier I hold her 
Than listless maids with pallid hair 
And blood that’s thin and colder, 


one discovers this attitude expressed 
with exquisite conviction. In Gwendo- 
lyn Bennett’s stanza, 
I love you for your brownness 
And the rounded darkness of your 
breast, 
I love you for the breaking sadness in 
your voice 
And shadows where your wayward eye- 
lids rest, 


we are confronted with it again in defi- 
nite form. Hughes gives to this same 
attitude a touch of African aspiration: 
We should have a land of trees, 

Bowed down with chattering parrots 
Brilliant as the day, 

And not this land where birds are gray, 


and in America he whips it into a pro- 
phetic challenge: 

I, too, sing America. 

I am the darker brother. 

They send me to eat in the kitchen 

When company comes. 

But I laugh, 

And eat well 

And grow strong. 

Tomorrow 

Tll sit at the table 

When company comes. 

Nobody’ll dare 

Say to me, 

“Hat in the kitchen” 

Then. 

Besides, they’ll see how beautiful I am, 

And be ashamed— 

I, too, am America. 


George Schuyler, in prose, has given 
this same attitude a sharp, ironic turn. 
His clean-cut, biting style, inevitably 
in keeping with his theme and purpose, 
is at times superb. He meets his mate- 
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rials with a directness that compels by 
its vigor. His writing is never senti- 
mental; rather it has a hard, metallic 
brilliance that convinces without en- 
deavoring to caress. In Our Greatest 
Gift to America, which deals in satiric 
form with the negro’s position in this 
country, Schuyler’s criticism is acute 
and devastating. 

As the racialism of the negro has 
become more assertive and radical, a 
new attitude has begun to_reveal itself 
in his fiction. There has been a marked 
tendency in the past, except in stories 
of dialect, for negro writers to centre 
their attention upon the more enlight- 
ened and prosperous members of the 
race. In Fire in the Flint, for instance, 
Walter White has chosen a doctor for 
his protagonist; in There Is Confusion, 
Jessie Fauset has featured a dancer as 
her star; in Quicksand, Nella Larsen 
has selected a school teacher for her 
main character; and in The Dark Prin- 
cess, DuBois has made an aristocratic 
woman into his heroine. Today, in the 
novels of Rudolph Fisher and Ciaude 
McKay, the class of characters has 
shifted. In The Walls of Jericho and 
Home to Harlem the main characters 
are proletarian types, piano-movers 
and stevedores, who are endowed with 
little education and less culture. The 
lives of these lower types are seen to 
be as fascinating and dramatic as those 
of the upper. In fact, a certain native 
drama is revealed in the lives of these 
colored folks that is absent in the lives 
of most white peopie in the same class 
of society. This added drama flows 
from the freer and more irrespon- 
sibly spontaneous way in which these 
black men live. In time, no doubt, these 
proletarian types, since the negro, dat- 
ing from his vast migrations from 
southern to northern latitudes during 
and immediately after the war, is be- 
coming rapidly proletarianized, will oc- 
cupy an increasingly large part in the 
entire literary scene. 

This new challenge on the part of 
the contemporary negro was first ex- 
pressed in 1912 by W. Burghardt Du- 
Bois in ,his famous Atlanta speech, 
which was dynamitic in its various 
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“REACHING .-FOR THE SWINGING 


CHARIOT” 


Negro spiritual sung in a scene from the Theatre 
Guild’s production of Porgy, acted entirely by negroes 


provocations. This speech in its state- 
ment of purpose chalked off the begin- 
ning of a new era in the intellectual 
life of the American negro: 

We plan an organization so effective 
and so powerful that when discrimina- 
tion and injustice touched one negro, 
it would touch 12,000,000. We have not 
got this yet, but we have taken a great 


step toward it. We have 
dreamed, too, of an organiza- 
tion that would work cease- 
lessly to make Americans 
know that the so-called “ne- 
gro problem” is simply one 
phase of the vaster problem 
of democracy in America, and 
that those who wish freedom 
and justice for their country 
must wish it for every black 
citizen. This is the great and 
insistent message of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


This meant that the Booker 
T. Washington philosophy, 
which had prevailed for over 
a generation, had at last been 
criticized and condemned. 
The intellectual acquiescence 
encouraged and endorsed by 
Booker T. Washington was 
supplanted by a doctrine of 
resistance. The American ne- 
gro henceforth, through the 
establishment of the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and 
other organizations, would 
fight rather than surrender. 
The World War, of course, 
was enormously instrumental 
in strengthening this change 
of attitude on the part of the 
negro, and, as we have seen, 
this change in _ intellectual 
conviction, this shifting from 
an attitude of compromise to 
one of challenge, is reflected 
in the literature of the negro 
during the recent decade. 

If this new literature of the 
negro in America does not 
constitute a renaissance, it 
does signify rapid growth in 
racial art and culture. It is a growth 
that is as yet unfinished. Indeed, we 
may say it illustrates a growth that in 
a dynamic sense has just begun, It in- 
dicates more than the rise of a litera- 
ture. It marks the rise of an entire 
people, and in one sense may be prop- 
erly described as a new emancipation, 
but this time spiritual. 
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cia, in Southern Spain, the heart 

of the fruit growing region of 

Europe, the early home of the 
orange, the fig and the grape. The 
month is March, and two Spanish fruit 
srowers are walking slowly and deject- 
edly through their groves, ravaged by 
the terrible Mediterranean fly. The 
scarcely ripe fruit is lying in scattered 
heaps upon the ground; the small pro- 
portion of sickly green fruit still on the 
trees is pitted and spotted by scabby 
growths that give off a sweetish odor 
of decay; the air is murmurous with 
the wings of a million million flying in- 
sects. Discouragement and fear are on 
the faces of the growers. Thus it has 
been for seventy years; ever since the 
dreaded scourge entered Spain, coming 
over from the Azores in its world-en- 
circling tour. 

The olive and the orange groves have 
been inspected; the fig trees are just 
ahead. ‘‘We will look no further,” says 
the elder; “he who looks at a fig— 
loses a fig.” 

This Spanish proverb, ancient in the 
times of the Visigoths and quoted to- 
day by the fruit growers of Valencia 
whenever pest extermination is men- 
tioned, i3 the national attitude of 
Spain. It is perhaps the reason why 
this fruit fly, terrible through its 
destructive work in Europe, Africa 
and Australia, now infesting over a 
thousand citrus groves of Florida 
and threatening the entire South- 
ern United States, while not even Eu- 
ropean in its origin, is called the 
“Mediterranean” fruit fly and why, un- 
less a more vigorous and more success- 
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ful campaign is waged against it in 
these United States than ever before 
in the world, our country, too, will 
have to admit defeat, and pay terrible 
tribute to an insect conqueror. 

This Mediterranean fly has spread 
fear and ruin through the citrus groves 
of Florida after searing the fruit 
orchards of a fifth of the world; it has 
caused farm loan banks to fail, grow- 
ers to commit suicide, whole communi- 
ties to pass from wealth to poverty. It 
is now being fought with gas and fire 
and poison, in a war that has already 
enlisted the best brains and the com- 
bined efforts of one of the ablest de- 
partments of our government, the 
richest and most powerful in the 
world, yet the outcome of which is as 
uncertain as the future, in the event of 
failure, is dark. 

Truly an insignificant insect in ap- 
pearance; small, unarmed with sting or 
teeth or claws, no larger than the com- 
mon house fly, helpless and immobile 
for a great part of its life; but endowed 
with those terrible forces allotted by 
nature to the feeble and the small— 
fecundity and a seemingly infinite ca- 
pacity for multiplication and reproduc- 
tion, coupled with an insatiable appetite 
and a touch that contaminates and de- 
stroys. 

The Mediterranean fruit fly, our 
enemy of today, was first noticed in the 
Island of Mauritius off the coast of 
Africa, in 1817. In 1827 it appeared in 
the Azores and the Canaries, and by 
1842 had’reached the orange groves of 
Southern Spain. By the end of the cen- 
tury it had spread throughout the en- 
tire Mediterranean basin from Pales- 
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tine to Gibraltar and from Tunis to 
Toulon. Ocean-going steamships gave it 
mobility; but it was the refrigerated 
fruit steamer that carried the fly 
around the world. Brazil was invaded 
by 1905; the fly reached Western Au- 
stralia in 1897, the Eastern States of 
Australia in 1898 and Hawaii in 1910. 
That, at any rate, was the year in 
which the fly was first noticed in the 
Hawaiian Islands. In four years the fly 
had spread to every island of the Ha- 
waiian group. Then California imposed 
a relentless quarantine, and the fly was 
checked for a time from entering the 
United States. 

In Florida, fifteen years ago, inspec- 
tion was placed in the hands of the 
Federal authorities, since it was then 
recognized that complete prevention 
of invasion was a national undertak- 
ing and duty, rather than the un- 
aided work of the frontier and maritime 
States. The fly has now been estab- 
lished in Bermuda for the past seventy- 
five years, no effort having been made 
by the island government toward its 
extermination. It is possible and even 
probable that the recent appearance of 
the fly in Florida is due to its introduc- 
tion from that island, perhaps by some 
ruui-running ship the crew of which lit- 
tle knew that with the illegal cargo 
went a plague more fatai to the Ameri- 
can people than a hundred such car- 
goes of contraband liquor. 

The terrible thing about the Mediter- 
ranean fly is that from no place where 
it has yet become strongly established 
kas it ever been exterminated or ex- 
pelied. Unceasing vigilance may keep it 
from uninfested territories; but in 
every place where it has entered and 
succeeded in establishing its position, 
there it is today. From West Africa, 
where it originated, eastward into 
South Africa or northward to the 
islands of the Atlantic, eastward 
again through the Mediterranean basin, 
reaching out to far Australia, leaping 
across the Pacific to Hawaii, barri- 
caded from California, but locating in 
Bermuda, and now establishing itself in 
Florida, whence it is advancing fanwise 
toward the North, the Mediterranean 
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fly, like the navigators of old, has at 
last completed the full circle of the 
globe; and whatever fertile valley, 
country or continent it has entered has 
become 2 part of its empire. 

This i, no unimportant or insignifi- 
cant foe! This terrible and unconquer- 
able enemy can cause our country more 
damage than any war in history. 


Its APPEARANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


The first warning that the Mediter- 
ranean fly had passed the- guards and 
entered the United States came from 
Orlando, in north-central Florida, on 
April 7 of this year. A party of friends, 
motoring from Orlando to Gaines- 
ville, among them the distinguished 
entomologist, Dr. Goodwin, had se- 
cured some grapefruit from an experi- 
mental station in Orlando. On open- 
ing them for breakfast Dr. Goodwin 
was surprised at finding the fruit 
dried and pulpy inside and riddled with 
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Times Wide World 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 
The adult male, which has black spots on the back 
and two white stripes on the yellow abdomen. Its 
actual size is slightly smaller than that of a housefly 


canals. As he was an alert observer, his 
suspicions were at once aroused, and he 
dispatched specimens of the fruit to 
Washington for examination. Learning 
the danger, Dr. Newell, head of the 
State Plant Board of Florida, went to 
Orlando, and securing some specimens 
of the adult fly, sent them by air mail 
to Washington. They were quickly iden- 
tified as the dreaded Mediterranean fly 
by Dr. Green at the National Museum, 
and Dr. Montgomery, and a general 
alarm sounded. 

It was not a moment too soon; and 
the utmost credit should be given to 
the prompt manner in which the situa- 
tion was recognized as an emergency 
by the Federal Government, the identi- 
fication established and confirmed, and 
precautions at once taken to restrict 
and eradicate the insect plague, the use 
of the airplane and air mail proving a 
new and valuable factor in meeting a 
situation where every hour of delay 
meant infinite advantage to the enemy. 

Precautions were taken such as 
might surround a district in which an 
epidemic had appeared threatening the 
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health and lives of human be- 
ings. The district around Or- 
lando was found to be heavily 
infested; yet from that region 
shipments of contaminated 
fruit had been made daily 
during several months, by 
rail, by truck or tourist auto- 
mobile into many States of 
the Union. Eighty per cent of 
the fruit remaining on the 
trees of this district was 
found to be infested, and 100 
per cent of the fruit on the 
ground, the flies preferring 
ripe or overripe fruit in which 
to lay their eggs. The areas 
most affected lay within the 
city limits of Orlando, con- 
firming the impression that 
the introduction of the fly 
first occurred in the city it- 
self. Two or three miles out 
the infestation was only be- 
ginning, while isolated cases 
were reported within a sur- 
rounding area of fifty miles. 

Shipments of fruit of all kinds out 
of Orlando were immediately ordered 
stopped; but the danger lay in the fact 
that infested fruit had already been 
shipped from that centre for an un- 
known period of time and was now 
finding its way to wholly unsuspecting 
areas over more than half of the United 
States, railroads and automobiles be- 
ing facile carriers of evil. 


EIGHT STATES INFESTED 


Within a few hours of the confir- 
mation of the fly’s presence in Or- 
lando, instructions were broadcast by 
wire and radio from the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington to look out 
for the fly and to prevent its spreading 
to other areas; and soon reports came 
in of its appearance in Georgia, Arkan- 
sas, Ohio, Louisiana, New York, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. As there is 
no certain knowledge as to shipments, 
it may require nearly a year before 
we know how far the infection may 
have spread, or what new areas 
are now latent centres of the plague. 
The area reached through movement 
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by trucks is small compared with 
that reached by the railroads; but 
it is a more dangerous form of trans- 
portation, for rail shipments in bulk or 
carload lots can be easily intercepted 
and inspected, and the entire contents 
of the car destroyed if necessary, while 
in the case of the truck the fruit car- 
ried is usually of the lower grades, and 
includes more often the discards from 
the packing plants, among which would 
figure largely the fruit already marked 
and spotted by the fly. But infested 
fruit carried by the irresponsible or 
careless tourist constitutes the worst 
danger of all, for it is almost impossi- 
ble, even by rigid inspection, to guard 
against the carriage of small quantities 
of fruit concealed within a car or even 
in the luggage of the passengers. For 
this reason the cooperation of every in- 
dividual is enlisted, and in many places 
demanded, in the effort to stop the 
transportation of infested fruit from 
the infested zones into unaffected re- 
gions. 

Attention was next directed toward 
exterminating the fly, in all its various 
forms, throughout the whole infested 
area. The campaign assumed many of 
the aspects of the World War, and the 
analogy was strengthened as new 
methods of chemical warfare were 
adapted and applied to the. fight 
against the insect invaders. The entire 
district around Orlando was divided 
into zones; an inner one, where the 
enemy was found in force and in which 
practically 100 per cent of the fruit 
was infested, being marked for com- 
plete destruction, without distinction, 
of all forms of fruit and vegetables 
capable of becoming hosts to the fly. 
A middle zone, where the fly has been 
found only in isolated localities, was 
put under observation, and no ship- 
ments from that area were allowed, al- 
though no fruit was destroyed unless it 
had been directly attacked. In the outer 
zone, where the presence of the fly was 
suspected but not proved, all fruit was 
examined, and if found free was allowed 
to be shipped; but only after rigid in- 
spection and a careful follow-up of each 
shipment to its ultimate destination. 
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This initial zoning was followed by the 
issuance of Quarantine Regulation No. 
68, in May, by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Individual 
communities throughout the United 
States lost no time in joining the 
movement in their own protection, and 
by establishing quarantine or inspec- 
tion stations of their own, or some- 
times by entire prohibition of fruit 
from suspected areas, have aided ma- 
terially in preventing the spread of the 
fly. 


EXTERMINATION METHODS IN FLORIDA 


The real struggle centered in the in- 
ner zone, where all fruits that could 
be host to the fly, whether infested or 
not, were destroyed in the shortest 
possible space of time. The fact that 
the fly operates during its life-span in 
three different and distinct fields and 
in as many different forms — in the 
fruit as a larva, in the ground or under 
ground while in the pupal stage, and 
finally with wings and in the uncon- 
fined air as an adult insect—makes it 
necessary to deal with fruit, air and 
soil at one and at the same time. 

To effect the rapid destruction of in- 
fested fruit, great trenches were dug 
and the gathered fruit, together with 
infested vegetables, dumped into them, 
to be quickly covered with thick layers 
of quicklime and water and finally 
with burning oil, the seared mass 
afterward covered with three feet of 
earth well tamped down. The fruit, 
however, came in faster than the 
trenches could be dug, while the very 
air was filled with unnumbered mil- 
lions of adult flies, which, as the fruit 
was destroyed, ranged ever further and 
further in search for new hosts in 
which to deposit the fertile eggs. Time 
was short; yet some method had to be 
devised at once. The Department of 
Agriculture advised the use of sweet- 
ened, poisoned bait as the best means 
for combating the fly, which is the 
method developed in South Africa 
with considerable success. It con- 
sists of a mixture of molasses and 
arsenate of lead spread on the trees 
and on the growing fruit, which com- 
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pound attracts the flies in great num- 
bers, particularly if all unsprayed fruit 
has been removed and no source of 
food remains. Powdered cyanide of 
potassium has also been used in the 
form of smoke puffed into the trees, 
but with less effect. Sheets are spread 
on the ground and the flies, stunned 
by the smoke, fall into the sheets and 
are gathered up and burned. 

Under the operation of these modern 
forces of chemical warfare, the coun- 
try around Orlando came quickly to re- 
semble a section of No Man’s Land 
during the great war. Flames and 
thick black smoke rising from the 
burning pits; clouds of white or green- 
ish smoke like puffs of shrapnel ap- 
pearing and disappearing among the 
trees; fogs and mists of poisonous 
gases wind-driven among the groves; 
swarms of sweating negroes gathered 
into fighting groups; small isolated 
scouting parties; while behind the 
lines the scientists, sleepless and vigi- 
lant, like generals of the war, directed 
the campaign while devising new plans 


and stratagems against the national 
foe. 


FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS’ DAMAGE 


Notwithstanding this defense, the 
losses to Florida growers, added to the 
expenses of the eradication work thus 
far, are estimated to total more than 
$15,000,000 within the three short 
months of the fruit fly’s existence in 
that State. What it has already done 
in other countries is beyond calcu- 
lation. As is usual with members of 
the insect world, the most harm is 
done not by the adult but by the 
greedy youngster, during the few 
weeks of its existence in the larval 
stage. The whole life cycle of the fly, 
from the egg to maturity and the age 
of reproduction, is approximately 
twenty-one days, although unfortu- 
nately the life of the fly does not end 
at this time. Adult female flies have 
been known to live longer than any 
harmful insect has a right to live; as 
long as seven months under favorable 
conditions such as exist in the Southern 
United States, and in all that time, 
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which is a period corresponding to ten 
or twelve successive generations, they 
have not ceased to lay eggs. A simple 
matter of calculation by geometrical 
progression will show that if un- 
checked by natural causes and given 
sufficient food, the number of flies 
brought into existence would in a few 
years equal the bulk of the earth it- 
self and extend far out into space. 
This result is of course impossible, 
because of the prior exhaustion of the 
food supply; but at present this food 
supply is a considerable part of the 
fruit and vegetable crop of the South- 
ern United States if not of the whole 
world, and it is not pleasant to con- 
template the prospect of its becoming 
the food of insects and not of man- 
kind. 

Not all fruits, fortunately, are sus- 
ceptible. Those with tough and thick 
rinds, such as the pineapple and most 
kinds of melons, are immune either 
through the hardness of their exterior 
or the thickness of their skin. Most 
fruits, moreover, while in the green or 
unripe stage, are disregarded by the 
fly, which seeks soft, ripe and juicy 
fruits in which to deposit the eggs. 
Peaches, next to grapefruit, are a 
favored host, preferred to any other, 
for which reason the State of Georgia 
has taken every precaution possible 
to prevent the introduction and spread 
of the fly within its territory. Citrus 
fruits, particularly the grapefruit and 
the thin-skinned Florida orange, the 
avocado, mango, pear, cherry and 
even the Northern apple are suscep- 
tible. Vegetables are less liable to 
be selected; such necessarily hasty ex- 
periments as have been recently con- 
ducted indicating that flies will seek 
them only in the absence of other and 
preferred fruits. Flies will occasion- 
ally lay eggs in tomatoes and peppers, 
and eggs so laid come to maturity in 
spite of rapid ripening and early decay 
of the vegetable. 

The eggs are deposited by the female 
just underneath the skin of the ripe or 
nearly ripe fruit or vegetable, the outer 
rind being punctured and the ovipositor 
inserted in the hole. From 600 to 800 
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eggs may be dropped by a single fly in 
the course of its existence, and no limit 
has yet been set to the fly’s reproduc- 
tive powers so long as conditions of 
temperature remain favorable. Cold 
weather is the greatest deterrent to 
unlimited increase. The larvae on hatch- 
ing begin immediately to eat their way 
through the flesh of the inner fruit, 
leaving only slight marks on the sur- 
face to indicate their presence within, 
but honeycombing the interior with 
their canals and viscous secretions. 
Then is the time when the insect can 
be most easily located and destroyed, 
through the destruction of the entire 
fruit in which it is lodged and while it 
is still immobile. After twelve days, 
however, the larva, thoroughly gorged 
but no larger than a grain of wheat, 
eats its way out of the fruit and falls 
to the ground, taking cover at once in 
the loose soil, sometimes one or two 
inches under the surface, where it en- 
ters the pupal stage. One of the great 
difficulties in fighting the fly is due to 
the rapidity with which it hides itself 
in the ground, making it necessary not 
only to destroy all fruits as being pos- 
sible hosts, but also to scald, burn or 
poison the very soil itself so as to 
destroy completely the pupal through- 
out the infested area. After emerging 
as an adult fly, the life cycle begins 
again, and the air above, the soil be- 
neath, and the fruit between must be 
sprayed, scalded or burned until either 
the fight is lost or the last enemy is 
exterminated. 

Winds are the great carriers, and by 
their aid the spread of the fly in Flor- 
ida has been lately in a northwesterly 
direction from Orlando, following the 
prevailing trade winds. Cold weather, 
which causes the fly to become dor- 
mant, may not be expected in the 
United States for several months and 
in the southern portions not at all, so 
that help from that source is not 
available. 

If the measures now taken by the 
Federal and State authorities are effec- 
tive, and the fly is not only prevented 
from spreading but is exterminated 
where it now is, the problem will be 
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solved. But if the fly is not extermi- 
nated and if wild fruits supply the food 
and breeding places now made unavail- 
able through the destruction of the cul- 
tivated fruit, what may be the fate of 
our fruit and vegetable industries? 


A STorY OF DEFEAT 


The answer from all over the world 
is one of defeat, or tribute paid to a 
conqueror by the conquered, of the 
salvage of whatever the Mediterranean 
fly chooses to leave. In Spain, where 
the fly has existed for some eighty 
years, for a stretch of 100 miles along 
the Mediterranean coast, on either side 
of Valencia, with a climate comparable 
to that of Florida, oranges can still be 
grown and marketed without special 
loss, but only because the oranges of 
that region are gathered and marketed 
as early as December and the first pari 
of January, when the fly is dormant. 
All the fruit that is not shipped by the 
end of January is frankly abandoned to 
the fly; the owner eats what he can, 
and fly-infested fruit has doubtless 
been eaten and possibly enjoyed by the 
Spaniard for over half a century. No 
effort is made to prevent further multi- 
plying, and by July the remaining fruit 
is heavily infested. A way to check it 
might be to clean off all the fruit at 
the end of January and burn or de- 
stroy it over a period of several years, 
but this the Spaniard will not or can- 
not do. 

In South Africa, 65 per cent of the 
crop is saved by spraying; the other 
35 per cent is the fly’s and Jost to hu- 
man pleasure. Fruits picked green and 
later ripened in distant non-infested 
localities can doubtless be saved, but 
there is always the danger that infes- 
tation may be carried to these new 
areas, which in self-defense will bar 
importation. 

In Hawaii the fight is already lost; 
the orange growers have succumbed, 
and are growing fruits in bags, or turn- 
ing to the fly-resisting pineapple and 
banana. In Australia, a solution has 
been found in the cultivation of other 
products; but how discouraging it will 
be if this conclusion must be accepted 
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by the people of these great United 
States! 

Control of the pest through the in- 
troduction of parasites has been tried 
in Italy by the great entomologist, Dr. 
Sylvestry, with remarkable success, so 
far as mere numerical effectiveness in 
destruction is concerned. From 50 per 
cent to 80 per cent of the flies have 
been destroyed, and since every living 
object in Nature has its natural enemy, 
it is possible that some effective form 
of parasitic control may be introduced 
to curtail the activities of any insect 
pest. It is, however, still a dangerous 
thing to experiment with a new cycle 
of mutually destructive enemies until 
we are quite sure that they will not 
combine and turn on us as their com- 
mon victim. Moreover, a parasite never 
kills off the last fly, as he himself is 
more likely to succumb first through 
diminution of the supply of food. Un- 
less extermination is complete, the ef- 
fort is practically lost, the remaining 
few being quite sufficient within a 
short space of time to produce new mul- 


titudes able to infest the entire crop. 


FAVORED BY WARM CLIMATE 


In Florida the continuity throughout 
the year of an almost uniform tempera- 
ture, which is most favorable to the 
fly, presents an almost unsurmountable 
obstacle to any campaign of extermina- 
tion. Where there is no cold season 
there is no period of rest during which 
the fly is dormant. South Florida’s per- 
petual Summer means perpetual breed- 
ing time and longer life to the adult 
fly, while the variety of fruits produced 
in that State provides a constant sup- 
ply of food during all twelve months of 
the year. Oranges, papayas, guavas, 
avocados, mangoes and other tropical 
fruits follow each other through the 
changing seasons, and many, like the 
papaya, have no fixed season, but bear 
uniformly throughout the year. 

The banana, fortunately, seems im- 
mune; but that is not distinctly an 
American product, or at least cannot 
be cultivated profitably within the 
United States. The danger and the loss 
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lie in the threatened destruction of 
our orchards, our peach, pear, orange, 
che:ry and even apple trees and many 
of our vegetables, the ruin of our fruit 
growers and the dislocation of one of 
our principal agricultural industries. 
No effort, no sacrifice is too great to 
prevent such a nation-wide catastrophe. 

In the event of failure we would be 
worse off than Spain, or indeed than 
any country, because of the magnitude 
of our fruit industry and particularly 
because of the warm climate, most 
favorable to the fly, that prevails over 
the greater part of the Southern United 
States throughout the year. We might 
indeed survive, as Spain survives, by 
shipping what we can hastily gather of 
the immature fruit during the Winter 
months and abandoning the rest; ac- 
customing ourselves to eat and be sat- 
isfied with fly-infested fruit if it is not 
too far gone in decay. 

Ours would not be the same world 
without an orange or a grapefruit; yet © 
with failure might come a situation 
where Federal authorities alone will 
dictate what can be grown in certain 
areas. 

The battle is not over, and there is 
yet hope, notwithstanding the history 
of the pest in other countries, in the 
unconquerable determination of the 
American people to keep our land free 
of the terrible insect plague. Once we 
are convinced of the danger, and of the 
necessity of control, it is inconceivable 
that our orchards and our fields will be 
abandoned without the utmost expen- 
diture of effort, time and money under 
intelligent direction and cooperation. 
The greatest danger lies in delay, for if 
the infestation is discovered in the be- 
ginning, before it has had time to 
spread, its control is easy and sure. 
Effective as are our measures of de- 
fense—and no country ever had such 
resources of men, money and brains— 
prevention and swift eradication are 
still our best weapons. Should we, of all 
nations, fail now in our endeavor, our 
world may, as some scientists affirm, 
be turned over within the course of a 
few centuries to the insects, and man 
will have lived in vain. 
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have been tested before it had 

formally come into force was 

as dramatic as it was unusual. 
While it would be an exaggeration to 
assess to it the entire credit for pre- 
venting war between Russia and China, 
it undoubtedly served its purpose, and 
served it well. Despite the fact that it 
is without sanctions and unprovided 
with machinery of any kind for its en- 
forcement, it has demonstrated its 
power. It served to focus the public 
opinion of the world against both the 
contending nations, and it supplied a 
cooling blast which reduced the heat of 
their tempers below the fighting point. 
The experience with the employment of 
the treaty on this occasion will give 
courage to those statesmen the world 
over who, like President Hoover, are 
seeking for means by which it may be 
implemented. 

The incident of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway was not an isolated event; it 
was a crisis in that struggle for power 
that has already caused two wars and 
was an important element in the con- 
test which began in August, 1914. 
While the chief protagonists were Rus- 
sia and China, Japan was standing just 
outside the lines, and the other great 
powers only a little further away. In 
the recent past all of them have taken 
an active part. In this rivalry Man- 
churia has been at once a prize and a 
battleground. In international law it is 
now a part of China, but it has not al- 
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ways been such. At about the time that 
Cromwell’s Ironsides were making 
things unpleasant for ‘‘Charles the Mar- 
tyr,” its rulers swept across the bor- 
der into China, conquered it, and set up 
a dynasty that endured until 1911; but, 
during the centuries that intervened, 
they were themselves conquered; thei 
language, their customs, and finally 
the dynasty itself disappeared. Al- 
though immigration of the Chinese into 
Manchuria was always discouraged 
and sometimes prohibited, at first 
slowly, and in the years since the war 
in an irresistible flood, the peasants 
came. They have made the Manchu 
territory inevitably their own. In all 
history no such movement of popula- 
tion has been known. It is estimated 
that there were a million immigrants 
in 1927, and from two to four million 
in 1928. 

For Russia, Manchuria is primarily 
a road to the sea. The Transsiberian 
Railway, within Russian territory, 
reaches Vladivostok only after a long 
detour. To avoid this, and at the same 
time to gain access to an ice-free port, 
Russia, in 1896, obtained from China, 
by methods common in Far Eastern 
diplomacy, a concession for a railroad 
across Manchuria, from Manchuli on 
the western border to Pogranichnaya 
on the eastern, a distance of 930 miles. 
A branch line ran from Harbin to 
Port Arthur. The funds with which it 
was constructed were partly provided 
by the Russian Government and partly 
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by French capitalists, through the 
agency of the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
which was organized to finance and to 
construct the road. The management 
was part Russian and part Chinese, 
but the Boxer rising soon gave an ex- 
cuse for the almost complete elimina- 
tion of the latter. At the end of the 
Russo-Japanese War the Japanese 
tried to get control of the entire line, 
but were obliged to content themselves 
with that part of the branch which 
runs from Port Arthur to Changchun, 
147 miles from Harbin. This it has 
since operated under the name of the 
South Manchuria Railway. 

In 1917 the Chinese Eastern was 
taken over by the Allies and operated 
by American engineers until 1922, 
when it was turned over to China, the 
Soviet Government yielding to them its 
interest. Two years later the Russians 
again sought control of the road and, 
in 1924, secured an agreement by which 
it was put into the hands of a board of 
directors of ten members, five appoint- 
ed by each of the two governments. 
The treaty by which this was brought 
about contains a formal engagement by 
which the Russians agree “to refrain 
from all propaganda which might be 
harmful to the public order and to the 
stability” of the Chinese Government. 
The Russian interest in the manage- 
ment predominated; and quite natu- 
rally, particularly after the Chinese 
had sent home their Communist ad- 
visers, there was a good deal of fric- 
tion. 


ORIGIN OF PRESENT CONFLICT 


On May 27 of the present year the 
Chinese authorities raided the Soviet 
Consulate at Harbin, where they allege 
that they found documents proving 
that the consuls were intriguing with 
Chinese Communists for the overthrow 
of the Nationalist Government. As a 
part of its general policy to rid them- 
selves of foreign control the authori- 
ties at Nanking used this evidence as 
an excuse for its coup of July 10, when 
it “dismissed” the Russian officials of 
the road and replaced them with Chi- 
nese and White Russians. 
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The Soviet Government at first acted 
with great caution. For three days it 
allowed only the barest announcement 
of the fact to appear in the Moscow 
papers; but on July 14 it forwarded 
to the Chinese Government its formai 
protest. It proposed a conference to 
regulate all questions connected with 
the Chinese Eastern Railway; but it 
demanded that, before the conference 
was convened, the Chinese must restore 
the status quo. Nanking replied on the 
16th defending its own action as neces- 
sary for the maintenance of order in 
Manchuria, and demanding that the So- 
viet Government should release all Chi- 
nese impr'soned in Russia, and should 
give assurance that Chinese nationals 
would have adequate protection in the 
conduct of their legitimate business. 
The Soviet Foreign Office held that the 
reply was hypocritical and evasive; and 
two days later broke off diplomatic re- 
lations and suspended railway commu- 
nication. The German Government was 
asked by both parties to care for their 
interests in each other’s territory. 

For a few days the situation was 
very critical. Troops were massed by 
the Soviet Government on the Manchu- 
rian border, and across it they faced 
forces of Chinese. There were repeated 
reports of clashes between the two, of 
Soviet airplanes flying over Chinese 
territory, of firing along the Amur 
River, of boats captured. How much 
truth there was in these reports it is 
impossible to say. The attitude of the 
White Russians was a factor of great 
uncertainty. The two governments con- 
cerned were more or less responsible. 
They had to count the cost. There was 
much to lose, and the profit was prob- 
lematical. But for the White Russians 
there was always the chance that the 
fortunes of war might give them their 
long-sought opportunity of overturning 
the Soviet régime and of reinstating 
their own. There were fears that they 
might “start something” that would 
precipitate a real conflict. 

Meanwhile the Japanese Government 
was watching the situation with great 
interest and vital concern. They had no 
more affection for Moscow than the 
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Chinese; but if the Rus- 
sians were ousted from 
the Chinese Eastern, they 
might have to fight for 
their own control of the 
South Manchurian. They 
could not at the moment in- 
tervene, for their motives 
were sure to be misrepre- 
sented. Too many times al- 
ready had the other great 
powers made the Manchu- 
rian poker too hot for them 
to hold. 

It was at this moment 
that Secretary Stimson 
intervened. The dispute 
might very well fall with- 
in the terms of the Four 
Power Treaty of 1921, 
which provides that “the 
high contracting parties 
agree as between them- 
selves to respect their 
rights in relation to their 
insular possessions and 
their insular dominions in 
the region of the Pacific Ocean. If the 
said rights are threatened by the ag- 
gressive action of a third power, the 
high contracting parties shall commu- 
nicate with one another in order to 
arrive at an understanding as to the 
most efficient measures to be taken, 
jointly or severally, to meet the exi- 
gencies of the particular situation.” 
While insular territory was not directly 
involved in this case, it might, with a 
fair show of justice, be said to be 
threatened. 

On July 18 Mr. Stimson called into 
conference Sir Esmé Howard, M. Paul 
Claudel, Katsuji Debuchi and Chao Chu 
Wu, the representatives of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Japan and China, and dis- 
cussed with them the action that he 
was proposing to take to meet the 
emergency. On the same day M. Briand 
called a similar conference in Paris. As 
a matter of law the Pact of Paris was 
not yet in force, as it was not finally 
io be proclaimed until the following 
Wednesday. Both Russia and China 
had, however, ratified it, and in the 
correspondence during the preceding 
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LeaAT DOG HAD 
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—New York Times 


week had referred to it as binding. 
Secretary Stimson, consequently, de- 
termined to call their attention to their 
moral obligation and to request them 
to seek some pacific means of settling 
their dispute. With China he communi- 
cated directly through its Minister, 
Chao Chu Wu; but since the Soviet 
Government is unrecognized by ours, it 
was necessary to ask M. Briand to act 
in his place. 

For a few days the situation was 
very tense. Both parties expressed 
their intent loyally to abide by the 
treaty; but the statements issued from 
both capitals had the familiar ring of 
similar manifestoes which have pre- 
ceded earlier wars. Both protested 
their entire innocence and their desire 
for peace; but they added that if they 
were attacked they would be obliged to 
go to war. As each day went by, how- 
ever, there was a visible cooling of 
tempers both in Moscow and in Nan- 
king. Neither side desired war, and they 
feared the intervention of the powers 
almost as much. The two governments 
sensibly concluded to attempt to settle 
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the quarrel themselves. The chief dif- 
ficulty was to find some formula by 
which without loss of “face” the overt 
act of China in throwing out the Rus- 
sian officials could be minimized. Nan- 
king finally explained that the officials 
were merely “suspended,” and this 
statement seems to have been accepted 
by Moscow. 


EFFECT OF PARIS PACT 


It is perhaps too early to attempt to 
make a final estimate of the influence 
that the Pact of Paris has had in 
bringing about a peaceful settlement, 
or of its effectiveness in a case of a 
different sort. Undoubtedly it has ar- 
rayed the public opinion of the whole 
world against the resort to force by 
either party; and while such an influ- 
ence as this is imponderable, it is none 
the less effective. The time has passed 
when any nation can disregard it, or 
can wage war successfully in defiance 
of it. The pact has buttressed the 
League by bringing within a legal sys- 
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tem, however tenuous, for the defense 
of peace, two great nations, Russia and 
the United States, that have stood out- 
side. The League, in its turn, adds tre- 
mendously both to the legal and the 
moral force of the pact, for at Geneva 
there exists an organization that has 
implements for dealing with States 
that disregard their international obli- 
gations. These implements are still 
crude, but each year the nations be- 
come more accustomed to them and 
more ready to assent to their develop- 
ment. It is no discredit to the League 
that its offices were not employed on 
the present occasion. The facts being 
such as they were, the pact could be 
invoked against Russia, while the cove- 
nant could not. The tool to be used 
must suit the job. 

The incident has demonstrated a 
weakness both in the pact and the 
covenant which has been clearly recog- 
nized before, but which is rendered 
more patent by this illustration. There 
is no machinery provided by which the 
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pact may be invoked; nor is there in 
Article XVII of the covenant any way 
by which the forces of the League may 
be set in motion, unless some member 
nation institutes action before the 
Council. In this case the United States 
took the initiative, but a situation might 
arise in which no nation would desire 
to take the lead, and in such a case the 
League would be helpless. Already 
there is serious talk of some amend- 
ment of the covenant which will rper- 
mit the Secretariat to set the machin- 
ery in motion. 

No less clearly has the incident made 
evident the necessity for strengthening 
the World Court by the inclusion of all 
nations and their acceptance of the op- 
tional clause of universal jurisdiction. 
The case in hand is clearly one of fact. 
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The Russians either violated the 1924 
treaty by engaging in propaganda or 
they did not; and that fact is capable 
of determination. At present there is 
no chance at all that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will submit causes to the 
court, but this is not to say that the 
day may not come when they will 
change their attitude. The drift to the 
right in Russia is slow, but it steadily 
goes on. Our own government at pres- 
ent seems very far from the acceptance 
of the optional clause, but we can hard- 
ly stand our ground permanently 
should there be substantial unanimity 
against us. International organization 
is still in its infancy, but its develop- 
ment is inevitable; for the forces that 
are behind it are nothing less than irre- 
sistible, 


II—The Struggle to Control the Chinese Eastern 
Railway 


By HAROLD SCOTT QUIGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; 
CURRENT HIstTorY ASSOCIATE 


by the Japanese ultimatum of 

August, 1928, forbidding collab- 

oration between Manchuria and 
the Nationalist Government at Nanking 
been eased by the acquiescence of 
Japan in the gradual development of a 
mutual tolerance between Nanking and 
Mukden, when the conflicting interests 
of China and the Soviet Union in the 
important Chinese Eastern Railway 
flamed forth in a series of incidents 
which brought the disputants to the 
verge of war. 

The prelude to the arrest of Russian 
railway officials and employes on July 
10 was a number of raids late in May 
upon Soviet Consulates at Harbin and 
other points in North Manchuria which 
resulted in the arrest of a large number 
of persons, thirty-nine of whom were 
held for trial. The raids were justified 


Hee HAD the anxiety aroused 


by reference to suspicions that the 
Third (Communist) International was 
using the consulates as rendezvous for 
conspiracies against the central govern- 
ment at Nanking and the regional and 
provincial governments in Manchuria. 
Varying reports appeared concerning 
the discoveries made, but to date no in- 
criminating papers have been published 
in English. 

A verbal protest of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment through its Acting Consul at 
Mukden was accompanied by a threat 
to withdraw diplomatic and consular 
immunities from Chinese representa- 
tives in the U. 8. S. R. and to adopt re- 
taliatory measures against Chinese 
subjects residing in Russia. The Chi- 
nese authorities of Harbin closed the 
unofficial Soviet newspaper Novosti 
Jezni, the only pro-Soviet paper in 
Manchuria, on June 18. Nippon Dempo, 
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a Japanese news agency, reported early 
in July the deportation of forty Chi- 
nese from Russia and the confiscation 
of their property, valued at $300,000. 

The Chinese police, under orders of 
Mayor Chang Ching-hui of Harbin, at 
7 A. M. on July 10 seized the telephone 
and telegraph systems of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and ordered closed all 
branches of “Dorcom,’” the Russian 
railway employes’ union. The union 
countered with a general strike. The 
Chinese rejoinder was the arrest of 
174 Soviet officials and employes of 
the railway and the suspension of the 
Soviet Trade Commission and Naphtha 
Syndicate. Large numbers of Russians 
were deported. The dispossessed of- 
ficials were replaced by Chinese or by 
“White” Russians. Subsequently Em- 
shanov, the Russian manager of the 
line, was forced out and Fan Chih- 
kuang, a Chinese, installed as manager. 
The five Russian directors also were 
dismissed. The control of railway ad- 
ministration thus passed wholly into 
Chinese hands. 

Lu Yung-huang, president of the 
board of directors of the railway, is- 
sued a statement placing responsibility 
for the ouster of Soviet officials upon 
their.own government. He declared that 
the Mukden Agreement of 1924 had 
been voided by Russian infractions and 
charged that “Soviet Communist propa- 
ganda through all agencies connected 
with the railway is proved by docu- 
mentary evidence seized in the recent 
raid at the Soviet Consulate General in 
Harbin.” He concluded with the bold 
assertion that “if Russia resorts to 
retaliatory measures, China is prepared 
to deal effectively therewith.” 

This statement is to be contrasted 
with one credited to President Chiang 
Kai-shek a few days later, in which 
the President frankly said: ‘‘We wished 
first to take over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway before proceeding to other is- 
sues. There is nothing remarkable in 
this, as Russia always has declared she 
wanted to give the railway back to 
China, but actually she has been tight- 
ening her grip on it.” 

Sentiment in Russia was greatly 
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aroused over the Chinese actions, work- 
men parading and holding demonstra- 
tion meetings at which the government 
was adjured to protect the rights of the 
proletarian republic, and pledges were 
made of popular support in case mili- 
tary action was found necessary. Mobs 
attempted to attack the Chinese con- 
sulate in Moscow. Troops were moved 
by both China and Russia to positions 
at the borders, particularly Manchuli 
(in China) on the west and Pogra- 
nichnaya (in Russia) on the east. Ru- 
mors on July 19, later proved incorrect, 
were that Russian troops had taken 
Manchuli. Russian airplanes flew over 
Manchuli and were fired upon by Chi- 
nese patrols. Fears that border clashes 
might occur and develop into war were 
general. 


SOVIET ULTIMATUM 


The Soviet Government handed to 
the Chinese Embassy in Moscow on 
July 13 a three-day ultimatum threat- 
ening to “resort to other means to pro- 
tect the legal rights of the Soviet 
Union” unless China would consent to 
the following three proposals: 

1. The immediate summoning of 
a conference to regulate all: Chinese 
Eastern disputes. 

2. The immediate abrogation of all 
willful actions toward the railway. 

3. The immediate release of all Soviet 
Russians and the cessation of oppres- 
sion and prosecution of Soviet citizens 
and institutions. 

Just within the time limit, Dr. C. T: 
Wang, the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
replied on July 16 with a preliminary 
note. This development was a definite 
alignment of the central government 
of China with the policy of the Man- 
churian authorities, previously believed 
to exist because on the day the seizure 
of the railway was carried out Chang 
Hsueh-liang, the “Young Marshal” of 
Manchuria, was in conference at Peip- 
ing (Peking) with President Chang 
Kai-shek, Governor Yen Hsi-shan 
(Shansi) and Dr. Wang. In his reply 
Dr. Wang stated that Chu Shao-yang, 
Chargé at Moscow but on leave in Nan- 
king, would be dispatched ‘“‘very soon” 
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to Moscow to discuss outstanding ques- 
tions. Emphasizing that they were noi 
to be regarded as countering those of 
Russia, the Minister included two de- 
mands: (1) Release of Chinese im- 
prisoned in reprisal for the consulate 
raids; (2) adequate protection for Chi- 
nese citizens from aggression and re- 
pression. 

The Chinese reply being deemed “un- 
satisfactory and hypocritical,’ the So- 
viets broke off all relations, diplomatic, 
consular and commercial, on July 18, 
arousing another outburst of the Mos- 
cow mob against the Chinese Embassy. 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang at Mukden 
reported to Nanking that the concen- 
tration of additional forces on the 
western border had created an “ex- 
tremely grave” situation. 

At this juncture, on July 19, the 
American Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, brought to the attention of 
both governments their obligation un- 
der the Kellogg pact. Washington dis- 
patches stated that the Secretary had 
conferred previously with Japan, Great 
Britain and France, under the Four 
Power Treaty of Washington (1922), 
but Tokio reports denied that Japan 
had been consulted, stating that her 
Ambassador, Mr. Debuchi, had been 
notified of the action. Subsequently it 
was stated that Foreign Minister 
Shidehara of Japan had conferred, in- 
dependently of the Stimson sugges- 
tion, with the Russian and Chinese en- 
voys at Tokio. Both Russia and China 
replied cordially to Mr. Stimson’s re- 
minder on July 22 and declared their 
intention to observe tne Kellogg pact. 
On the same date the National Govern- 
ment declared that if the Soviet Gov- 
ernment should violate the pact they 
would appeal to the League of Nations. 

It is to be observed, in all fairness, 
that the larger share of the credit for 
the exercise of restraint in this matter 
should go to Russia, since the action of 
the Chinese authorities was both highly 
provocative in method and arbitrary in 
substance. Nor can this view be re- 
butted by asserting Russian incompe- 
tence for self-protection. Furthermore, 
it is difficult to believe that Western 
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governments, including that of the 
United States, would have held Russia 
responsible had she intervened to re- 
establish her unquestioned vested in- 
terest in the railway. China played a 
gambler’s hand with shrewd anticipa- 
tion of consequences. Great credit is 
due to the Japanese Government for its 
moderating influence upon both parties 
to the dispute. The British Government 
assured the United States of its de- 
sire to cooperate in assisting toward a 
peaceful settlement, 


EFFECT OF KELLOGG PACT 


In justice to China it is to be ob- 
served that any such instrument as the 
Kellogg pact operates to preserve the 
existing situation, the status quo ante, 
by depriving a government which seeks 
a re-settlement of an old grievance of 
the threat of military action in the 
event of the other State’s refusal to 
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come into conference on the question. 
The obvious deficiency is that of an in- 
ternational agency before which such 
dangerous issues might be brought. It 
is not to be assumed that another na- 
tion, for instance Japan, in a similar 
situation, would permit itself to be ren- 
dered impotent to assert its rights by 
force. It would probably do so under 
the pact by alleging action in self-de- 
fense. 

The Japanese Government previously 
had let it be known that it would re- 
main neutral should war break out un- 
less its own interests were endangered. 
The South Manchuria Railway, con- 
trolled by the Japanese Government, 
was authorized to carry Chinese troops 
only so long as peace was maintained. 
Public sentiment in Japan was critical 
of Chinese action and apprehensive 
that it might portend subsequent simi- 
lar treatment for the South Manchuria 
Railway, now held by Japan under a 
lease similar to that originally govern- 
ing the Chinese Eastern. Recent tenta- 
tive moves to clear the South Man- 
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churia Railway of its political connec- 
tions and transform it into a private 
business concern are being watched 
with interest. 

A manifesto of the Chinese Central 
Government, made public on July 21, 
reiterated in somewhat fuller terms, 
but without concrete evidence of the 
charges, the well-worn phrases about 
Communist agitation. The most de- 
voted friend of the Chinese people and 
of the present admirable group of civil- 
ian leaders at Nanking cannot but de- 
cline to receive such accusations at 
anything approaching face value. For 
those who have followed the revival of 
Chinese nationalism and observed the 
hand-in-glove relationship of the pres- 
ent Chinese leaders with the Soviet 
Government, interrupted a short two 
years ago by considerations of expedi- 
ency, the present treatment of the Sov- 
iet Union is little short of ingratitude, 
however just they may think the recoil 
of the slogans of Sovietism, ‘Down 
With Imperialism,” “Down With the 
Unequal Treaties” upon itself. 

On July 22 the Chinese Government 
sent a second note to Moscow affirm- 
ing its desire to settle the dispute 
by negotiation. On the same date the 
Soviet Government declined a French 
offer to mediate, pointing out that un- 
til the status quo ante was restored by 
a reinstatement of Russia’s legal posi- 
tion in the railway a juridical basis for 
negotiations would be lacking. 

The Mukden Government of Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang and the three pro- 
vincial governments subordinate to it 
issued. a lengthy declaration on July 23 
enumerating incidents— seizures of 
Chinese boats and trains and airplane 
flights over Chinese territory—believed 
to constitute the beginning of actual 
hostilities. Being largely a re-statement 
of the National Government’s mani- 
festo of July 21 it might be read as 
evidence of a continuing sense of Man- 
churian autonomy. It added, however, 
a concrete and significant paragraph: 

As to the actual management of the 

Chinese Eastern Railway, the Chinese 

Government repeats its willingness to 

respect the 1924 agreement. * * * The 
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Central Government has already noti- 
fied the U. S. S. R. of its attitude as 
quoted above, but the undersigned wish 
to emphasize its importance by publish- 
ing this declaration. 


An interchange of rifle and artillery 
firing occurring near Manchuli on July 
25 was explained as a case of “nerves.” 
From that date the situation appeared 
to be easing rapidly. Acting consistently 
with previous mutual assertions that 
the Chinese Eastern Railway problem 
was one for China and Russia to settle 
by themselves, their respective govern- 
ments sent representatives on July 24 
to Changchun, Manchuria, for a con- 
ference with Governor Chang _ Tso- 
hsiang of Kirin province, in which the 
key city of Harbin is situated. The fol- 
lowing day was signalized by the deliv- 
ery of an aide-mémoire by Secretary 
Stimson to the Ambassadors of Great 
Britain, France, Japan and Italy, also 
the German Chargé d’Affaires at Wash- 
ington, which was understood to con- 
tain the intimation that it would be 
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advisable for China to re-establish Rus- 
sian participation in the railway’s ad- 
ministration. On July 27 Mr. C. C. Wu, 
the Chinese Minister at Washington, 
informed Secretary Stimson that the 
two governments were taking steps 
toward direct negotiations in Berlin. 
On July 29 the withdrawal of troops 
from border points and the creation of 
a twelve-mile neutral zone between 
forces at both Manchuli and Pograni- 
chnaya were reported. Two days later 
negotiations for settlement of the con- 
troversy were initiated in a railway 
car on the Russo-Chinese border near 
Manchuli. 

“Possession is nine points of the 
law.”’ So, it may be inferred, reasoned 
the Chinese Government in taking over 
the management of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. The key to this abrupt action 
toward a State with which China was 
at peace is found in the Chinese reply 
to Russia’s ultimatum of July 13, one 
paragraph of which stated that China 
desired a conference with the Soviet 
Union over the railway and believed 
that the disputed ques‘ions could be 
solved on the basis of the existing rela- 
tions between the two governments. 
This statement evidently refers back to 
an article in the “Agreement on Gen- 
eral Principles” signed by Wellington 
Koo and L. M. Karakhan for their 
respective governments on May 31, 
1924. Article 2 provided: 

The Governments of the two Con- 
tracting Parties agree to hold, within 
one month after the signing of the 
present Agreement, a Conference which 
shall conclude and carry out detailed 
arrangements relative to the questions 
in accordance with the principles as 
provided in the following articles. 

Such detailed arrangements shall be 
completed as soon as possible and, in 
any case, not later than six months 
from the date of the opening of the 
Conference. * * * 


Among the “questions” to be dealt 
with at the proposed conference was 
that of the management of the railway, 
concerning which a provisional ar- 
rangement also was agreed upon in 
May, 1924. An article similar to that 
above quoted, but providing for re- 
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vision by a Soviet-Chinese ‘“commis- 
sion” within four months, was included 
in the “Mukden Agreement,” signed by 
representatives of the Soviet with the 
autonomous Manchurian administra- 
tion on Sept. 20, 1924. 

Political developments within China 
delayed the opening of the conference 
until Aug. 26, 1925. It met only to ad- 
journ until December of the same year. 
By that time the Nationalist revival in 
South China was under way and no ac- 
tion of the Peking Government would 
have been acceptable to the National- 
ists. Briefly, the conference was abor- 
tive. 

The cordial relations between the 
Chinese Nationalist party (Kuomin- 
tang) and the Soviet Government dur- 
ing the years 1925, 1926 and 1927 are 
well known. Unfortunately the controi 
of Marshal Chang Tso-lin over Man- 
churia rendered any settlement of the 
railway issue impossible. The National- 
ists cannot, however, asperse Russian 
motives during that period, since any 
settlement between the Soviets and 
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Chang would have aided Chang and in- 
jured them. In January, 1926, a crisis 
similar to that now under discussion 
was evoked by the action of Marshal 
Chang in imprisoning M. Ivanov, man- 
ager of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
for suspending traffic between Chang- 
chun and Harbin in order to prevent 
continued reckless interference with 
the operation of trains by Chang’s 
troops. The Soviet Government threat- 
ened to take forceful measures, where- 
upon Ivanov was released but was dis- 
charged from his post. 

Since the death of Chang Tso-lin 
(June, 1928) his son, Chang Hsueh- 
liang, has held at least titular control 
in Manchuria. Willing as he has been, 
apparently, to cooperate with the cen- 
tral authorities at Nanking, he has con- 
tinued to maintain a regional auton- 
cmy. Conditions, while somewhat more 
favorable for the long-postponed con- 
ference, have not been sufficiently set- 
tied to allow the Nanking and Mukden 
Governments to collaborate. It has been 
suggested, indeed, that Nanking fos- 
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tered the present ouster action by the 
Manchurian authorities in order to pro- 
mote unification. On the other hand, it 
is not yet certain that Nanking was 
consulted. 

The Soviet Union, so far from having 
thwarted Nationalist China’s efforts 
toward a new settlement of the rail- 
way question, has delayed a settlement 
in a desire to deal with the Nationalists 
rather than with the war lords of Man- 
churia. To this conclusion may be add- 
ed the statement that no allegations of 
Communist agitation of a subversive 
character by the railway authorities 
had been raised before the raids in 
May of this year. The facts wouid 
argue strongly that the forceful meas- 
ures employed to obtain control of the 
railway were the expression of resent- 


CHINESE SOLDIERS 
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ment by discomfited Manchurian tu- 
chuns were it not apparent that those 
measures are similar in purpose and 
nature, though somewhat more ex- 
treme, to a number of recent moves by 
the Chinese National Government at 
Nanking. 

China’s anxiety to hasten her succes- 
sion to ownership of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway is prompted by the char- 
acter of Russia’s interest rather than 
her fear of Communist agitation. Rus- 
sian imperialist diplomacy succeeded 
in obtaining the railroad concessions 
which, taken together with the lease 
of 1,300 square miles of South Man- 
churia containing the ports of Talien 
(or Dairen) and Port Arthur, repre- 
sented the climax of Russia’s efforts 
to assure herself a permanent position 
of influence in East- 
ern Asia. In conse- 
quence of her defeat 
in the war of 1904-5 
with Japan, Russia 
was forced to cede 
the leased territory 
and the _ railway 
from Changchun to 
Dairen to Japan. 

The economic im- 
portance of the Chi- 
nese Eastern and 
South Manchuria 
Railways was poten- 
tial when they were 
built, since popula- 
tion, capital and 
port development 
waited upon trans- 
portation. All three 
followed in the wake 
of the railways, and 
at present both lines 
are making excel- 
lent profits, though 
Manchuria must 
still be regarded as 
a pioneer belt. A 
technical subcom- 
mittee of the Wash- 
ington Conference 
described the Chi- 
nese Eastern line as 
“an indispensable 
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factor in the economic 
development of Siberia, 
as well as Northern 
Manchuria, constituting 
an essential link in a 
transcontinental railway 
system of international 
importance.” 

The railway today 
crosses Northern Man- 
churia, running from 
Manchuli, where it con- 
nects with the Transsi- 
berian Railway, to Po- 
-granichnaya, where it 
connects with the Ussuri 
Railway, a part of the 
Transsiberian system. 
From Harbin, approxi- 
mately at the centre of 
this 930-mile line, a 
branch strikes south 149 
miles to Changchun, 
where it meets the Jap- 
anese South Manchuria 
Railway. It cost 350,- 
000,000 rubles (approxi- 
mately $175,000,000) to 


build, and has been open 
to traffic, save for in- 


terruptions, since July 
1, 1903. In 1926 it car- 
ried 338,964 passengers. During the 
fiscal year 1927-28 it carried 6,678,198 
metric tons of freight. Its income has 
been rising steadily, amounting in 
the ecalendar year 1927 to nearly 
60,000,000 rubles, as against expendi- 
tures of 44,000,000 rubles, which may 
be compared with a 1924 revenue of 
less than 38,000,000 rubles and ex- 
penditures of approximately 22,000,- 
000 rubles. 


ALL-RUSSIAN RAILWAY ROUTE 


The Chinese Eastern has been em- 
ployed as part of the great Russian 
line, the Transsiberian, from European 
Russia to Vladivostok. An all-Russian 
route, skirting the Amur as it defines 
Manchuria’s northern boundary, 600 
miles longer than the direct line, was 
built from Chita to Vladivostok, but it 
has been only slightly used for through 
traffic. Vladivostok, terminus of the 
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A recent picture of the Nationalist President of China 


railway, largest city and centre of the 
commercial life of Eastern Siberia, has 
one of the world’s finest harbors, 
closed, unfortunately, by ice during 
five months of the year. It is dependent 
for its prosperity upon Manchuria, 
from which comes the bulk of its ex- 
ports. Should control of the Chinese 
Eastern pass into Chinese hands it may 
be anticipated that Chinese shippers 
will favor that line over the South 
Manchuria Railway so long as it re- 
mains Japanese, and in any case the 
rapid development of Northern Man- 
churia, stimulated. by Chinese immi- 
grants from the more densely pop- 
ulated provinces, will continue to sup- 
port the prosperity of the Chinese 
Eastern and Vladivostok. Moreover, 
Eastern Siberia also is developing and 
will react to encouragement, likely to 
be afforded should Russia have to turn 
her attention to her own territories. 
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The political implications of the rail- 
Way concessions were apparent from 
the beginning and are important today. 
They conferred rights of administra- 
tion, susceptible of wide expansion. Po- 
lice, troops, municipalities, taxes— 
these supplemented extraterritoriality 
to constitute the railway zone, a nar- 
row but effective extension of the Rus- 
sian authority, which ruled absolutely 
at Vladivostok and, until ousted by 
Japan in 1904, in the leased territory. 
Chinese law ceased to run in the rail- 
way zone, though the treaty of alliance 
had stipulated that there should be no 
“encroachment on Chinese territory” 
and no “infringement of the rights of 
sovereignty of his Majesty the Em- 
peror of China” (Article 4). After the 
resentments aroused by the Russo- 
Japanese War had cooled, Russia and 
Japan entered into a series of agrce- 
ments (1907, 1910, 1916), in which 
they divided Manchuria into spheres of 
influence marked by their respective 
railway concessions. The establishment 
of these spheres has greatly restricted 
the exercise of Chinese authority and 
the exploitation of the areas by Chi- 
nese and foreign capital. 

The railway was built and has been 
operated by the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way Company, created for the purpose 
by the Russo-Chinese (later named 
Russo-Asiatic) Bank. The bank was a 
Russian institution, but the railway re- 
ceived its seal from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, which also appointed the 
president of the company, whose func- 
tions were confined to the relations of 
the Chinese Government with the bank 
and the railway. The entire manage- 
ment of the railway was Russian by 
agreement and in fact. The funds for 
its construction and for the payment of 
deficits, beyond the sum of 5,000,000 
Kuping taels (then about $5,000,000) 
which was paid in by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment on condition of repayment, 
were loaned to the bank by the Russian 
Government, which borrowed them in 
France. The capital stock was limited 
to 5,000,000 rubles and was held by the 
bank in the form of its own notes. 
China’s agreement with the bank pro- 


vided her with a right of purchase at 
the end of thirty-six years (1939) from 
the opening of the line to traffic and 
a right to take over the line without 
payment of compensation at the end of 
eighty years (1983). 

The Bolshevist revolution provided 
the Chinese Government with an oppor- 
tunity to take control of the railway, 
which it acted upon in 1920, on which 
date the line was being administered 
by a Technical Commission of the In- 
ter-Allied Railway Committee. The lat- 
ter terminated its connection with the 
road on Oct. 31, 1922, the American 
Government then taking the occasion 
to remind the Chinese Government of 
the Washington Conference resolutions 
for the protection of foreign interests 
in the line and to say: 


The Government of the United States 
takes this occasion also to reaffirm its 
concern in the preservation of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway with a view to 
its ultimate return to those in interest 
without the impairing of any existing 
rights, as well as its continued interest 
in the efficient operation of the rail- 
way and its maintenance as a free ave- 
nue of commerce open to the citizens 
of all countries without favor or dis- 
crimination. 


Chinese control of the railway, pro- 
vided for by an agreement of Oct. 2, 
1920, continued until 1924, when a 
joint control of the Soviet and Chinese 
Governments was established, undcr 
the “Agreement for Provisional Man- 
agement” of May 31 and the “Mukden 
Agreement” of Sept. 20, 1924, already 
alluded to. Actual management never 
was assumed, however, the administra- 
tion of the road simply shifting from 
“White” Russian to “Red” Russian 
hands. Before the 1924 agreement the 
Soviet Government had made the grand 
gesture of July, 1919, in the statement 
that “the Soviet Government returns 
to the Chinese people, without demand- 
ing any kind of compensation, the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway,” but by 1924 
that government would consent only 
to a joint control in which the actual 
management continued to be Russian. 
However, the railway was declared to 
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be “a purely commercial enterprise.” 
At that time the position of the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank, previously dissolved by 
the Soviet Government, was ignored. 
The only reference to it was the fol- 
lowing article: 

The Governments of the two Con- 
tracting Parties mutually agree that 
the future of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way shall be determined by the Repub- 
lic of China and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, to the exclusion of 
any third party or parties (Article 9). 


The two governments agreed in 1924 
to maintain their respective rights un- 
der the 1896 agreement so far as they 
were not modified by that of 1924. It 
is, therefore, upon the basis provided 
by these agreements that a new settle- 
ment should be worked out. There is ne 
positive evidence that the Chinese au- 
thorities ever intended to confiscate 
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the railway. On the negative side their 
failure to state clearly their exact in- 
tentions suggests that they may have 
hoped for such a result. It is probable 
that they were most concerned to force 
a revision of the contractual relations 
affecting the railway which would di- 
minish, if not destroy, Russian partici- 
pation in administration and provide a 
plan for the redemption of Russian 
financial interest in the road. In the 
light of Soviet Russia’s declarations 
and agreements concerning a settle- 
ment and in view of the history, char- 
acter and importance of the railway it 
may be anticipated with confidence 
that an agreement will be reached simi- 
lar to the agreement with Japan con- 
cerning the Shantung Railway, which 
will be satisfactory to both nations and 
which will contribute greatly to the 
liquidation of the “Manchurian Prob- 
lem.” 


Text of Agreements 


HE AGREEMENT between the 

Chinese Republic and the Soviet 

Union, signed on May 31, 1924, 
by V. K. Wellington Koo and L. M. 
KXarakhan on behalf of their respective 
governments and ratified by the Chi- 
nese Government on June 17, 1924, in- 
cludes, under Article 9, the following 
clauses relating to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway: 

1. The Governments of the two Con- 
tracting Parties declare that the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway is a purely com- 
mercial enterprise. 

The Governments of the two Con- 
tracting Parties mutually declare that 
with the exception of matters pertain- 
ing to the business operations which 
are under the direct control of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway, all other matters 
affecting the rights of the National and 
the Local Governments of the Republic 
of China—such as judicial matters, 
matters relating to civil administration, 
military administration, police, munic- 
ipal government, taxation and landed 
property (with the exception of lands 
required by the said railway)—shall 
be administered by the Chinese Au- 
thorities. 


2. The Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics agrees to the 
redemption by the Government of the 
Republic of China, with Chinese capi- 
tal, of the Chinese Eastern Railway, as 
well as all appurtenant properties, and 
to the transfer to China of all shares 
and bonds of the said Railway. 

3. The Governments of the two Con- 
tracting Parties shall settle at the Con- 
ference as provided in Article II of the 
present Agreement the amount and 
conditions governing the redemption as 
well as the procedure for the transfer 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

4. The Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics agrees to be 
responsible for the entire claims of the 
shareholders, bondholders and creditors 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway in- 
curred prior to the Revolution of March 
9, 1917. 

5. The Governments of the two Con- 
tracting Parties mutually agree that 
the future of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way shall be determined by the Re- 
public of China and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, to the exclusion of 
any third party or parties. 

6. The Governments of the two Con- 
tracting Parties agree to draw up an 
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arrangement for the provisional man- 
agement of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. 

7. Until the various questions relat- 
ing to the Chinese Eastern Railway are 
settled at the Conference as provided in 
Article II of the present Agreement, 
the rights of the two governments aris- 
ing out of the Contract of August 27- 
September 8, 1896, for the Construction 
and Operation of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, which do not conflict with the 
present agreement and the Agreement 
for the Provisional Management of the 
said Railway and which do not prej- 
udice China’s rights of sovereignty, 
shall be maintained. 


The following are the main provi- 
sions of the agreement for the provi- 
sional management of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway: 


1. The Railway shall establish, for 
discussion and decision of all matters 
relative to the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, a Board of Directors to be com- 
posed of ten persons, of whom five shall 
be appointed by the Government of the 
Republic of China and five by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 

2. The Railway shall establish a 
Board of Auditors to be composed of 
five persons, namely, two Chinese Audi- 
tors, who shall be appointed by the 
Government of the Republic of China, 
and three Russian Auditors, who shall 
be appointed by the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


3. The Railway shall have a Manager 
who shall be a national of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and two As- 
sistant Managers, one to be a national 
of the Republic of China and the other 
to be a national of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

4. The Chiefs and Assistant Chiefs of 
the various Departments of the Rail- 
way shall be appointed by the Board 
of Directors. 

If the Chief of Department is a na- 
tional of the Republic of China, the 
Assistant Chief of Department shall be 
a national of the Union of Soviet So- 


cialist Republics, and if the Chief of 
Department is a national of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Assis- 
tant Chief of Department shall be a 
national of the Republic of China. 

5. The employment of persons in the 
various departments of the Railway 
shall be in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of equal representation between 
the nationals of the Republic of China 
and those of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 


6. With the exception of the esti- 
mates and budgets, as provided in Ar- 
ticle 7 of the present Agreement, all 
other matters on which the Board of 
Directors cannot reach an agreement 
shall be referred for settlement to 
the Governments of the Contracting 
Parties. 

7. The Board of Directors shall pre- 
sent the estimates and budgets of the 
Railway to a joint meeting of the 
Board of Directors and the Board of 
Auditors for consideration and ap- 
proval. 

8. All the net profits of the Railway 
shall be held by the Board of Directors 
and shall not be used pending a final 
settlement of the question of the pres- 
ent Railway. 

9. The Board of Directors shall revise 
as soon as possible the statutes of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway Company, ap- 
proved on December 4, 1896, by the 
Czarist Government, in accordance with 
the present Agreement and the Agree- 
ment on General Principles for the 
Settlement of the Questions between the 
Republic of China and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics of May 31, 
1924, and in any case, not later than 
six months from the date of the con- 
stitution of the Board of Directors. 

10. The present Agreement _ shall 
cease to have effect as soon as .the 
question of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way is finally settled at the Conference 
as provided in Article 2 of the Agree- 
ment on General Principles for the 
Settlement of the Questions between 
the Republic of China and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of May 31, 
1924. 





Japan Seeks Economic Empire in 
Manchuria 


The dispute which has arisen between the Soviet Union and 
the Chinese Nationalist Government over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway lends new interest to another large problem which af- 
fects the future of China, namely, the development of Manchuria 
by Japanese enterprise. Here, too, the Chinese present serious 
obstacles to the aims of other nations which seek to exploit terri- 
tories forming part of the Chinese Republic. The following arti- 
cle is written frankly from the Japanese standpoint by the 
American representative of the Osaka Mainichi and the Tokio 
Nichi-Nichi, one of Japan’s most distinguished publicists and 
press correspondents. 


By K. K. KAWAKAMI 


mura concluded the now historic 

“sentlemen’s agreement” which vir- 

tually put an end to Japanese emi- 
gration to America. He was actuated 
to take this course by the belief that 
Korea and Manchuria, where the Peace 
Treaty of Portsmouth had given Japan 
a foothold, would furnish a new outlet 
for her growing population. He was 
confident that Japanese emigration 
could be diverted from the Pacific 
Coast of the United States to these new 
channels. Nor was he actuated solely 
by economic motives. Politically and 
strategically, he considered it advis- 
able, even imperative, that Japan’s 
“surplus” population should be planted, 
not in distant lands, but in territories 
close to her own confines. She had just 
emerged from a titanic struggle with 
Russia, and her far-seeing statesmen 
thought it necessary to keep all her 
available man power in her part of the 
world in order that she might be pre- 
pared to face any emergency which her 
ominous relations with the Czarist em- 
pire might bring forth at any time. 
That, as far as Japan was concerned, 
was one of the chief motives which led 


LT 1907 Baron, later Marquis, Ko- 


to her concluding the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” with the United States. 
Today, in the light of twenty years’ 
experiment, few Japanese deny that 
Komura’s idea is impracticable. Korea, 
since its annexation to Japan, has at- 
tracted but a small number—not more 
than 400,000—of Japanese settlers, 
and there is little prospect that this 
will materially increase in the years to 
come. In Manchuria the Japanese popu- 
lation today barely numbers 200,000, 
and this includes officials, the employes 
of the South Manchuria Railway, and 
others whose residence there may be 
regarded as temporary. True, the na- 
tive government of Manchuria has not 
as yet confirmed the right of the “or- 
eigner to own or lease land, and it may 
be argued that when this privilege is 
unequivocally established the tide of 
Japanese emigration in that direction 
will rise perceptibly. But this argumeat 
ignores an inescapable economic law— 
the same law which has operated to de- 
ter Japanese emigration to Korea. Cer- 
tainly, Korea offers no legal obstruc- 
tion but many material inducements to 
prospective Japanese settlers, and yet 
even here Komura’s dream has fallen 
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Courtesy South Manchuria R. R. 


THE HARBOR OF DAIREN, MANCHURIA 


far short of realization. What is it that 
stands in the way? 

There are, of course, more factors 
than one which militate against Japa- 
nese emigration to the continent of 
Asia, but the greatest barrier is the 
existence there of peoples whose wages 
and standards of living are consider- 
ably lower than those obtaining in 
Japan. Under normal, one might almost 
say all, circumstances, man migrates 
from a low-wage to high-wage coun- 
try, and seldom vice versa. This is as 
sure as the fact that water flows to a 
lower, never to a higher level. The rea- 
son is obvious. People accustomed to 
low wages and therefore a low standard 
of living can successfully compete with 
and ultimately defeat people with a 
high standard of living. 

We have seen that Japanese emigra- 
tion to Korea has been negligible. For 
twenty years the peninsula has been 
an integral part of the Japanese em- 
pire, where the Japanese have enjoyed 
all rights on the same footing as the 
natives. Moreover, the semi-official 


Oriental Development Company, with a 





large capital and an extensive organiza- 
tion, has done its best to attract colo- 
nists from Japan. These efforts have 
met with little reward. Today most Jap- 
anese admit, reluctantly perhaps, but 
none the less definitely, that Korea is 
not a suitable field for Japanese settle- 
ment, largely because the Japanese 
farmers and Japanese laborers would 
not and could not bring themselves to 
accept the wage scale and the living 
condition of the natives. True, the Jap- 
anese have the advantage of being more 
industrious and perhaps more intelli- 
gent than the Koreans, but such an ad- 
vantage cannot in the long run offset 
the disadvantage arising out of discrep- 
ancy between two standards of living. 
In Manchuria the Japanese are con- 
fronted by a condition far more diffi- 
cult than that obtaining in Korea. Here 
they are pitted against a people whose 
standard of living is as low as, if not 
lower than, that of the Koreans, and 
who are much more virile, more hard- 
working, more frugal than the Koreans. 
What chance have we when we are 
forced to compete with such a people? 












Man for man, the Japanese shopkeeper, 
the Japanese farmer, or the Japanese 
mechanic is no competitor of the Chi- 
nese. What a Japanese store in Mukden 
or Changchun sells for a dollar the Chi- 
nese next door sells for 60 or 70 cents. 
The Chinese can afford to undersell be- 
cause his cost of living is less than half 
the living cost of his Japanese neigh- 
bor. Under this unequal competition the 
Japanese trader eventually goes to the 
wall. And the experience of the Japa- 
nese shopkeeper is the experience of all 
Japanese in a similar station. Take the 
artisan, for instance. Where the Japa- 
nese demand $20 the Chinese charges 
$12 for the same work and the same 
material. The defeat of the former is a 
foregone conclusion. The Chinese labor- 
er seems to have unlimited capacity for 
hard work, and is apparently insensible 
to privations, dogged as a beast of bur- 
den, enduring long hours as few other 
laborers do. 


This, then, is the condition which 
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confronts the Japanese in Manchuria. 
Small wonder that Komura’s dream 
has not and never will come true— 
that in the twenty-three years follow- 
ing the advent of Japanese enterprise 
in Manchuria the Japanese population 
there has hardly reached 200,000. In 
the meantime what has been the rate 
of increase of the Chinese population? 

Shortly before the Russo-Japanese 
war the Manchurian population, ac- 
cording to a Chinese estimate, number- 
er 12,000,000. By 1924 this increased 
to 25,700,000. Since then the continu- 
ous civil wars in China proper have ac- 
celerated Chinese emigration to Man- 
churia. The result is that at present 
the population of the Three Eastern 
Provinces is estimated at 31,780,000. 
These last-named figures are not wide 
of the mark, as they have been com- 
piled after a painstaking investigation 
by the research section of the South 
Manchuria Railway. In the last year | 
alone Chinese immigration to Man- 
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Natives carrying flour aboard a river steamer which feeds the interior of Manchuria 
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churia reached the million mark. With 
due allowance for the large numbers 
who will in time probably go back to 
their old provinces, the increase of the 
permanent population will still be 
great. What will be the effect of this 
mass immigration upon the thin and 
straggling line of Japanese population 
in this vast country? 

More than once in the past the 
Chinese have proven their capacity to 
conquer their conquerors. Beaten in 
war, they have invariably emerged vic- 
torious in the silent peaceful struggle 
for existence. Their long history is a 
record of this successful struggle. We 
need not go back to antiquity, for apt 
illustrations are close at hand. Three 
hundred years ago the Manchurians, 
or more accurately Manchus, starting 
their career of conquest at the foot of 
the Great White Mountains near Korea, 
subjugated the Chinese and established 
the Tsin Dynasty. But the Chinese, 
though defeated at arms, won in the 
arts of peace and by the virility char- 
acteristic of their race. What was the 
result? In time the Manchu conquer- 
ors were assimilated by the conquered 
race and have virtually vanished. 
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Where indeed is the once formidable 
Manchu today? 

The contact of the Mongols with the 
Chinese in the last half century has 
brought about much the same result. 
The Manchu Government, perhaps to 
protect the welfare of the Mongolians, 
long forbade the immigration of the 
Chinese into Mongolia. Since the mid- 
dle of the last century this injunction 
has in certain sections of Inner Mon- 
golia been removed. As a consequence 
the Mongolian shepherds have re- 
treated as fast as the Chinese farmers 
and traders have advanced. Today one 
seldom sees a Mongol in the towns and 
on the farms of Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia. When we realize the Mongolian 
resentment engendered by ruthless 
Chinese competition we begin to under- 
stand why Outer Mongolia has ac- 
cepted Soviet hegemony, even though 
the new master might prove a King 
Stork in place of a King Log. 

Certainly such facts are disquieting, 
or furnish, at least, food for reflection. 
Will the competition between the Chi- 
nese and the Japanese add another 
parallel to the submergence of the 
Manchus and the Mongols? The ques- 
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MANCHURIA 


Mining in an open cut at Fuchun 


tion seems absurd, especially when we 
take stock of the great enterprises 
which the Japanese have launched and 
the gigantic economic structure which 
they have reared in this new land. And 
yet it is being asked seriously by many 
thoughtful Japanese. No one can en- 
tirely ignore the obvious fact that, 
after all, Japan’s strength in Manchuria 
lies in the frail ribbon of iron stretched 
through a vast territory settled by an 
unfriendly, often hostile, people increas- 
ing at a surprising rate. In small leased 
territory at the tip of South Manchuria 
the Japanese are outnumbered by the 
Chinese at a ratio of one to eight. Out- 
side the leased territory the South 
Manchuria Railway has small stretches 
of land at some of the more important 
stations. Upon these limited lands the 
railway has built small towns equipped 
with all modern conveniences. And as 
soon as such towns are built, the Chi- 
nese swarm to their fringes, which 
often develop into distinct Chinese cities 
overshadowing the original Japanese 
sections, at least in the size of the popu- 


lations. At a few stations the Japanese 


railway, like Aladdin’s lamp, has called 
into existence magic towns settled by 


Eastern Railway. The best illustration 
is Fuchiatien at Harbin. A negligible 
village twenty years ago, it is today a 
tens of thousands of Chinese. Much the 
same thing is seen along the Chinese 
hub of trade with a Chinese population 
of more than 200,000. Such conditions 
compel us to stop and ponder. Will not 
all foreign enterprises redound only to 
the benefit of the Chinese, eventually 
resulting in the inundation of those 
who have launched them by the surg- 
ing tide of Chinese immigration? 
From the foregoing observations only 
one conclusion seems jossible—namely, 
that Manchuria furnishes no outlet for 
Japan’s surplus population. Does it fol- 
low that this vast territory, with enor- 
mous undeveloped resources, can in no 
way contribute toward the ameliora- 
tion of Japan’s pressing population 
problem? Not necessarily. True, Japan 
has long since given up the idea of 
emigration as conceived by Komura, 
but she still looks to Manchuria for 
the ultimate solution of the problem. 
The logic of circumstance has forced 
Japan to evolve a new theory. She 
reasons that emigration is not the only 
solution of overpopulation, but that 
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the situation may to a large extent be 
remedied, if she be assured of an un- 
obstructed supply of foodstuffs as well 
as of the materials necessary to indus- 
trialize her country and to expand her 
foreign commerce. This theory, too, 
may prove fallacious, but Japan has 
seized upon it, largely because she sees 
no other alternative. In order to carry 
the theory into practice the Japanese 
must inevitably turn to Manchuria for 
assistance. They need beans, rice and 
other food materials from the farms of 
Manchuria; they must have timber 
from the Kirin forests and the Kingan 
mountains; they must rely upon coals 
and iron ores from Manchurian mines; 
they must utilize cattle and wool from 
Inner Mongolia, and they must manu- 
facture salt in the leased territory of 
Kwantung. If the Japanese have an 
abundant supply of these and other 
necessary materials of industry they 
may yet build up a manufacturing and 
trading system which will enable them 
to solve their population problem with- 
out recourse to emigration. Obviously, 
the development of manufacturing in- 
dustries and the expansion of foreign 
commerce will stimulate Japan’s eco- 
nomic activities and give employment 
to her working population. 

It is self-evident that the security of 
an insular nation like Japan depends 
upon her ability to obtain the necessary 
food supply and industrial materials 
from countries not far from her own 
doors. The lack of such facilities has 
been Japan’s constant concern. Where 
has Japan been obtaining her indus- 
trial materials? Wool comes from Aus- 
tralia, and cotton from India and 
America. Egypt supplies soda, which is 
essential to various manufacturing in- 
dustries. Rice is brought from Burma. 
Much of the steel is imported from 
America and Europe. .Thus Japan’s 
sources of supply are far and scat- 
tered, placing her industrial structure 
upon a precarious foundation. Imagine 
Japan’s predicament in the event of an 
international conflict of a wide scope. 
However anxious she might be to re- 
main neutral, she might be forced to 
take sides. Suppose that a great power 
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which controls the sources of her soda, 
cotton and rice supply became engaged 
in war and wanted Japan to cast her 
lot with it. Could not that power bring 
economic pressure to bear upon her 
and thus compel her to cast the die? 
The question is not hypothetical—it is 
based upon Japan’s actual experience. 
Japan, in order to free herself from 
such embarrassments, must do all in 
her power to evolve a new supply sys- 
tem more closely knit and nearer her 
own territory. 


MANCHURIA’S LIMITATIONS 


Manchuria, of course, is not an El 
Dorado. Nor can it all be converted 
into bonanza farms. The country has 
its limitations in respect. to soil and 
climate. Sorae of the materials needed 
by Japan it can perhaps never produce 
in sufficient quantities. And yet many 
enthusiasts seem to entertain an ex- 
tremely roseate view as to its possibili- 
ties. Take cotton, for example. Both 
the South Manchuria Railway and the 
government of the Kwantung leased 
territory, after assiduous experiments, 
have arrived at the optimistic con- 
clusion that certain parts of Manchuria 
are well suited to cotton farming. Al- 
ready a few cotton mills have been 
established, but whether the so far 
meager local product can be increased 
sufficiently to feed them and those yet 
to be established remains a problem. 
In the sugar industry the situation is 
much the same. Some ten years ago 
the Japanese were told that Manchu- 
rian soil was so well adapted to beet 
cultivation that in time a large portion 
of Japan’s demand for sugar could be 
supplied from Manchuria. With the fi- 
nancial aid of the South Manchuria 
Railway large refineries were estab- 
lished at Mukden and a few other 
places. Yet the business, for a certain 
interesting reason which we shall pres- 
ently explain, has so far been a failure. 

In addition to climatic and physical 
obstacles the economic possibilities of 
Manchuria have been lessened by the 
usual maladministration so notorious 
in China. There is no knowing what 
impossible things the Chinese officials 
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may require from the people. If a war 
lord wishes to raise war funds he may 
order the farmers to raise the poppy 
and may establish a virtual monopoly 
of raw opium. Incredible as it may 
sound, this has actually been done in 
most provinces. Or he may compel the 
farmers to sell beans, the mainstay of 
Manchurian farming, for worthless, ir- 
redeemable paper currency. If he saw 
the farmers raising sugar beets for 
Japanese refineries, he might order 
them to stop the “unpatriotic business” 
and raise something else. That, in fact, 
is one of the reasons which have forced 
some of the Japanese sugar refineries 
to close, at least for the present. It is 
also a fact that the policy of the Muk- 
den Government, practically monopo- 
lizing the bean trade by the most 
unscrupulous use of worthless bank 
notes, has ruined both the legitimate 
bean dealers and the innocent farmers. 
The government has already issued 
more than $1,000,000,000 of these ir- 
redeemable bills with no security or 
credit behind them. 


BANDITRY AND “SQUEEZING” 


Organized banditry is another deter- 
rent factor in the economic develop- 
ment of Manchuria. We hear much of 
the foreigner’s need of a right to own 
or lease land in Manchuria in order 
that he may assist the more effec- 
tively in the utilization of its vast re- 
sources. Will such a right be of much 
avail as long as the country is over- 
run by bandits and bandit-like sol- 
diers? Nor is this all. In Manchuria it 
is impossible to launch a legitimate 
enterprise on a strictly business basis, 
because account must always be taken 
of the “‘squeezing” practices of the of- 
ficials who have to be dealt with. A 
business man may obtain a concession 
from the Central Government at Pe- 
king or Nanking, paying a large sum 
for the privilege; but that means little. 
He must then have his right confirmed 
by the Mukden Government for another 
large sum, but he is still far from 
the end of his woes. When he is on 
the spot and tries to start actual 
work, he is besieged by provincial of- 
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ficials and minor local functionaries, 
all itching for graft. So a concession, 
however alluring at first, dwindles to 
nothingness or proves at the best un- 
profitable. 

How can Japan rely upon such an 
apparently hopeless country for food 
and for the materials necessary to feed 
her mills and factories? She must, sim- 
ply because there is no alternative. 
Driven by necessity Japan has learned, 
to some extent at least, how to deal 
with the difficult situation. Through 
long and intimate contact she is begin- 
ning to understand the inwardness of 
the Chinese mind and the ways of 
Chinese officialdom, and she is becom- 
ing more or less confident of her ability 
to cope with the baffling enigma. The 
Japanese may not be able to compete 
man for man with the Chinese, but 
they have the advantage of organized 
capital and organized enterprise—the 
two things which the Chinese have 
not as yet developed in the modern 
sense of the term. By force of superior 
organization they may yet prove them- 
selves capable of utilizing Manchuria’s 
limitless supply of man power and 
boundless resources for the benefit 
alike cf China and of Japan. 

Insurmountablie as their difficulties 
may appear, the Japanese in Manchu- 
ria are forging ahead with their fixed 
plans of economic development, and 
they have no intention of retreating, 
for their struggle, as they look at it, 
is one of life or death. To recede from 
the position they have attained would 
involve an enormous sacrifice of life 
and money. This is the only possible 
conclusion one can deduce from an in- 
timate observation of the undertakings 
the Japanese have launched and are 
launching. 

Entering Manchuria at Dairen, Ja- 
pan’s commercial metropolis in this ter- 
ritory, one marvels at the magnifi- 
cent piers and wharfs capable of ac- 
commodating 190,000 tons of ships at 
a time, and at the vast warehouses cov- 
ering 300 acres of land. The harbor 
receives more than 10,000,000 tons of 
merchant ships a year, handling 7,500,- 
000 tons of cargo. The Japanese rail- 
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way, the South Manchuria System, of 
which Dairen is the southern terminal, 
carries almost 17,000,000 tons of 
freight every year. The company has 
recently built for China 400 miles of 
railways through fertile parts of East- 
ern Inner Mongolia, and is now build- 
ing another Chinese line leading to- 
ward the Korean port of Seishin which 
will provide the much needed outlet to 
the timber and mineral regions of 
Kirin Province. When these new lines, 
as well as those built by the Chinese 
themselves, swell the traffic of the 
South Manchuria Railway, as they are 
intended to do, this Japanese system 
may have to add another track or two 
to its present double track. Such in- 
deed is the sanguine view taken by 
those who are directing the railway. 
Because of this growing confidence 
they are more and more inclined to 
the opinion that fresh economic enter- 
prises, by whomever launched, will ul- 
timately add to the prosperity of their 
own enterprises. They are confident of 
their ability to cope with any competi- 
tion that foreign capital may bring 
forth against them, for they believe 
themselves better equipped than Amer- 
icans or Europeans to deal with the 
peculiarly difficult situation. 


JAPAN’S INVESTMENT IN MANCHURIA 


In the last twenty years the Japa- 
nese have opened in Manchuria no few- 
er than 702 modern factories and mills, 
representing an investment of $150,- 
000,000. Of these 217 are devoted to 
chemical industries, 172 to food prod- 
ucts, 109 to machinery and tools, 32 to 
steel, electricity and gas and 173 to 
miscellaneous purposes. Total Japa- 
nese investments in Manchuria were 
estimated at $700,000,000 in 1928. 

Dairen is a city of which any coun- 
try might very well be proud—a city 
the like of which is found nowhere in 
the homeland of Japan. Only twenty- 
three years under Japanese manage- 
ment, it has become the second great- 
est port of international trade in all 
China. Journeying northward from 
Dairen on a comfortable, well-managed 
train of standard Pullman cars, the 
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visitor beholds sights equally impres- 
sive—the great iron mills at Anshan 
working at full blast; the huge smoke- 
stacks rising from great factories here 
and there; the collieries at Fushun 
with vast modern equipments, extract- 
ing coal at a rate cf 19,000 tons a day; 
the small but well-planned modern 
towns laid out at Mul.den, Changchun 
and other important stations. To see 
these things raises the question: Will 
Japan ever be persuaded to surrender 
this economic empire to an inefficient 
and corrupt medieval government? 
Would it be a good thing that these 
modern cities and industrial establish- 
ments should be made pawns in mean- 
ingless civil wars or be preyed upon by 
rapacious militarists and venal poli- 
ticians? Must those noble roads laid 
out at enormous cost be permitted to 
degenerate into malodorous mires and 
impassable ruts? Has not Japan a civi- 
lizing mission to fulfill by assisting in 
the maintenance of peace and order in 
Manchuria and preserving it as an 
asylum for the unhappy millions of 
China? Such delicate questions had, 
perhaps, better remain unasked, and 
yet the day may come when they will 
have to be asked in earnest, and when 
that day is upon us the answer must 
come from Peking, or wherever the 
Chinese capital happens to be, rather 
than from Tokio. It is obvious that 
Japan’s attitude will largely be influ- 
enced by the progress which China her- 
self may accomplish on the road to 
modernism, as well as by the assurance 
that Manchuria, as long as its sover- 
eignty is not jeopardized, will remain 
open as a source of supply vital to 
Japan’s existence. 

Meanwhile, Japan cherishes’ the 
vision of a great, economic edifice 
which she hopes to complete, utterly 
undismayed by the rising tide of Chi- 
nese immigration and the thousand 
and one obstacles thrown in her way. 
Will it ever be completed, or will it 
topple before the final stones are laid 
upon it? The future is the only proph- 
et. Japan at any rate faces the situa- 
tion with great confidence and greater 
courage. 
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The Aid of Science in Outlawing War 


By WATSON DAI'IS 


MANAGING EDITOR, SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 


many quarters with providing the 

mechanisms whereby the World 

War was made the most terrible 
conflict of history. And undoubtedly 
they did, just as the application of sci- 
ence to history makes possible the rev- 
olutionized civilization in which we 
live. Nevertheless it will please many 
lovers of peace and progress to know 
that in the presidential address before 
the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at its meeting 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, Sir 
Thomas Holland, rector of the Im- 
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perial College of Science in London, 


proposed putting “teeth” in the Kel- 
logg Treaty designed to outlaw war. 
As some of the British scientists, visit- 
ing the great British colonies in Africa, 
listened to Sir Thomas urge that a 
stringent embargo on the world’s min- 
eral products be enforced by joint 
United States-British control against 
all violators of the terms of the Kel- 
logg Treaty, they no doubt recollected 
a similar meeting held in Australia 
and in progress when the World War 
started. And in view of the events since 
the interrupted British Association 
meeting of 1914, there was undoubt- 
edly a fervent hope among those lis- 
tening and those reading the reports 
of the meeting that statesmen with 
the aid of scientists would be success- 
ful in curbing further wars. 

Sir Thomas, in his proposal, was of- 
fering, in effect, an amendment to the 
suggestion of Senator Arthur Capper 
of Kansas that war munitions be with- 
held from violators of the treaty. Mere- 
ly placing war munitions on the for- 
bidden list does not go far enough, in 


Sir Thomas’s opinion. He expressed his 
views as follows: 


Those of us who had the painful duty 
of deciding between civil and military 
necessities in the great war know well 
that there is now but little real differ- 
ence between the materials required to 
maintain an army on a war footing and 
those that are essential to the neces- 
Sary activities of the civilian popula- 
tion; materials essential for one purpose 
can be converted to articles required for 
the other. Thus, if Senator Capper’s res- 
olution be adopted by those who have 
signed the Kellogg Treaty, either sym- 
pathy for the civil population would be 
stirred or the armies would be still sup- 
plied with many essential munitions; 
the definition of “conditional contra- 
band” would still remain as a cause for 
international friction. 

A formula, still simpler but equally 
effective, is indicated by this review of 
the new situation arising from the es- 
sential use of minerals. It is suggested, 
therefore, aS an amendment to Sena- 
tor Capper’s resolution, that the simple 
words, “mineral products,” be substi- 
tuted for “arms, munitions, implements 
of war or other articles for use in war.” 

The only two nations that can fight 
for long on their own natural resources 
are the British Empire and the United 
States. If they agree in refusing to ex- 
port mineral products to those coun- 
tries that infringe the Kellogg pact, ne 
war can last very long. As our friends 
across the Atlantic have recently 
learned, it is easier to stop exports than 
to prevent imports; the customs officer 
is more effective, less expensive and far 
less dangerous than a blockading fleet. 


This possibility of United States- 
British cooperation to deny to warlike 
nations the means of working their 
warlike will, Sir Thomas said, is due 
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more to coincidence than design. When 
the nations of the world were working 
out their present outlines on the map, 
agricultural areas were almost all their 
statesmen and kings thought about. 
Mineral resources were considered only 
incidentally, because metalliferous ores 
and other minerals figured only as in- 
cidentals in the lives of the people. 
They were worked only on a small 
scale and by relatively primitive meth- 
ods. But with the coming of the indus- 
trial revolution, minerals began to play 
an ever-increasing part in human wel- 
fare, until the first quarter of the 
twentieth century saw more minerals 
used than had been consumed in all 
the history of the world before that 
time. No nation is independent in a 
mineral sense, not even the British 
Empire or the United States, nor even 
both of them together. But between 
them they control more than nine- 
tenths of the mineral resources of the 
world, and by agreeing on peace they 
are in a position to -bring powerful 
pressure to bear on other nations, 
without either making or threatening 
war upon any one. 


LESSONS IN EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 


While scientists were thus plotting 
for the peace of the world, at the 
same sessions modern philosophers 
were reading lessons in past evolution- 
ary history which indicated that pros- 
perity, easy living and the lack of vital 
struggle caused not only the decay and 
downfall of historic civilizations like 
Rome and Persia but also have been 
the downfall of animal species. 

Professor O. Abel of the University 
of Vienna declared that the early 
stages of evolution of a species are apt 
to be marked by signs of a battle with 
a hard and unfavorable environment, 
which will let the fittest survive, but 
will ruthlessly scrape off the less fit. 
But after the species has conquered its 
place in the sun, or if the climate or 
other environmental factors themselves 
become changed for the better, second- 
rate individuals survive along with the 
strong and fit, and by crossing with 
them perpetuate their own defects and 
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drag down the general level of the 
whole race. 

Professor Abel found a striking ex- 
ample of his thesis in the bones of a 
certain extinct species of cave bear, 
found by thousands in an Austrian 
cavern. The fossils in the lower layers, 
marking the early days of the species, 
were all strong, healthy, vigorous ani- 
mals; but among the bones further up 
in the deposit, laid down during the 
days of fat living for cave bears, there 
were bones indicating that even crip- 
pled, diseased and dwarfed bears were 
able to make a living. And finally there 
were no bear bones left in the cave at 
all—the species had degenerated and 
become extinct. 


DANGERS OF CIGARETTE SMOKING 


The increase in cigarette smoking 
during the past decade and the vigor- 
ous advertising policies of the various 
tobacco companies have served to fix 
medical as well as lay attention upon 
the virtues and vices of tobacco. When 
the physicians of the country gathered 
in Portland, Ore., for their annual con- 
vention, they had a scientific com- 
munication from Dr. Emil Bogen of 
Cincinnati, who critically analyzed 
some of the physiological and chemical 
effects of cigarette smoking, as well 
as the claims of cigarette adver- 
tising. His directions for the least 
harmful method of cigarette smoking 
may be summarized as follows: Smoke™ 
cigarettes with small intermittent 
puffs taking ten minutes to each ciga- 
rette. Throw a cigarette away when 
the stump is still long. Don’t inhale. 
Pick an Oriental tobacco. Don’t smoke 
before meals. With cigarette smoking 
machines and human smoke testers he 
investigated more than fifty different 
brands of tobacco on the market. 

Nicotine is not the only injurious 
agent in cigarette smoke. Aldehydes, 
similar to poisonous compounds in 
bootleg liquor, are formed during the 
combustion of the tobacco, ammonia is 
contained in the fumes from smolder- 
ing cigarettes, heat of the smoke is 
harmtul to the mouth, and tarry sub- 
stances, sometimes called tobacco oil, 
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are irritating. Headaches and other ef- 
fects are caused by the inhalation of 
carbon monoxide contained in smoke. 
Dr. Bogen discovered that simply hold- 
ing a lighted cigarette in the hand pro- 
duced more toxic materials in the room 
air than result from active smoking 
when smoke is drawn through tobacco 
and into the mouth. Smoke off the 
burning end is of more consequence to 
non-smokers who breathe it than to 
smokers who indulge moderately. 
Smoke from the cigarette’s end con- 
tains most of the material of the ciga- 
rette, and Dr. Bogen’s analyses showed 
that it contains a considerable amount 
of ammonia, an irritating chemical 
that causes eye and nose irritation. 
But smoke from the lighted end has 
little deadly carbon monoxide such as 
is present in smoke drawn swiftly into 
the mouth. 

Radical differences in nicotine con- 
tent of the inhaled smoke, depending 
upon the rate of smoking, caused Dr. 
Bogen to recommend slow and short 
puffing. Fast and furious smoking 
makes it possible to carry into the sys- 
tem with the smoke half of the ciga- 
rette’s nicotine content. Discovery that 
stumps of partly smoked cigarettes 
act as filters and catch nicotine, in- 
creasing the stump’s narcotic content 
by two-thirds, caused Dr. Bogen to 
suggest smoking cigarettes only half 


way. 


Inveterate smokers of three to ten 
years’ experience could not tell even 
one class of tobacco from another, 
much less one brand of cigarette from 
another. Dr. Bogen, following sugges- 
tions contained in current cigarette ad- 
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vertisements, blindfolded his cigarette- 
testing volunteers and put bands 
around the brand labels. Only one man 
could consistently tell which cigarettes 
were mild or strong, and even he failed 
occasionally to differentiate between 
Oriental, domestic, West Indian and 
blended tobaccos. 

Chemical analysis showed that do- 
mestic tobaccos have the highest nico- 
tine concentrations, usually about 2% 
per cent. West Indian tobaccos are low- 
est with less than 1 per cent, yet they 
are credited by some with being the 
most irritating. Oriental brands run a 
little higher, and the blends run from 
1% to 2% per cent. Some cigarettes 
treated to remove nicotine actually had 
higher contents than West Indian va- 
rieties. American tobaccos also had as 
much as ten times the aldehyde con- 
tent as Oriental scrts which give off 
more ammonia. 

Dyspeptic conditions may be pro- 
moted by smoking before meals be- 
cause of impaired appetite and diges- 
tion, Dr. Bogen observed, while he ad- 
mitted the possibility that smoking 
after meals may allay nervous strain, 
increase digestive secretions and allay 
appetite in a harmless manner. 

Few comprehensive researches into 
tobacco smoking have heretofore been 
made. Dr. Bogen conducted his tests in 
an effort to establish the physiological 
cost to individuals of smoking particu- 
lar brands of cigarettes. Disadvantages 
and dangers of smoking once deter- 
mined, then the individual should be 
his own judge of whether he should 
smoke or not, was Dr. Bogen’s conten- 
tion. 





Aerial Events of the Month 


Graf Zeppelin’s Second Visit—A New Endurance Record 
—Two Pioneers Fail—Bleriot’s Anniversary 


lantic round-trip flight of the 

German dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, 

was the most important contribu- 
tion to aerial history during August. 
Commanded by Dr. Hugo Eckener, the 
dirigible took off from Friedrichshafen, 
Germany, early on the morning of 
Aug. 1, with twenty passengers aboard. 
New motors had been installed after 
the disastrous end of the attempted 
flight last May when four motors failed 
and the ship was cbliged to make a 
forced landing at Cuers, France. This 
time, however, all went well. 

Advised of a low pressure area over 
England and the Channel, the Graf 
Zeppelin pursued a southerly course 
over the Rhone Valley, the Mediterra- 
nean coast of Spain, Gibraltar and the 
Azores. Radio communication placed 
the airship over those islands at 1 A. M. 
on Aug. 3, and reported her speed at 
about 47 miles an hour. A bag of mail 
was dropped on Santa Maria Island. 
From here, also, Dr. Eckener chose a 
southern route because of reports of bad 
weather in the northern Atlantic. Nev- 
ertheless, the Graf Zeppelin encoun- 
tered stiff northwest winds and rain 
north of Bermuda, and the last fourteen 
hours of the voyage were a continuous 
battle against the elements. 

At 7:29 P. M. on Aug. 4, just ninety- 
ihree hours after leaving Friedrichs- 
hafen, the Graf Zeppelin sailed over 
Lakehurst, N. J., but instead of landing 
turned north for a brief visit to New 
York City. Two hours later the ship 
settled gracefully on the Lakehurst 
field in a perfect landing, assisted by a 
navy crew of 400 and greeted by an 
enthusiastic multitude. The flying time 
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of ninety-three hours between Fried- 
richshafen and Lakehurst represents a 
considerable improvement over the Zep- 
pelin’s first transatlantic flight in Oc- 
tober, 1928, which took 111% hours. 
She maintained on the second trip an 
average speed of 55 nautical miles an 
hour, covered a distance of 5,000 nauti- 
cal miles and consumed 2,300 cubic 
meters of gas. 

Those aboard included twenty pas- 
sengers, two of them women, a crew of 
forty-one and an 18-year-old stowaway, 
who was immediately deported to Ger- 
many, where he faced a prison term. 
The passengers expressed unanimous 
satisfaction at the comforts provided. 
In an interview Dr. Eckener said: ‘This 
was a most interesting trip for the Graf 
Zeppelin, perhaps the most interesting 
we ever made, and it served to prove 
once more the reliability of the Zep- 
pelin type of ship in all kinds of 
weather.” 

The return trip, via Paris, begun 
on Aug. 8, was made in the record 
time of 55 hours and 24 minutes. 
The Zeppelin was back at her Fried- 
richshafen base at 12:35 P. M. on Aug. 
10. This part of the round trip was the 
beginning of a round-the-world cruise. 

With the success of the refueling de- 
vice, the energies of adventurous avia- 
tors have been turned more and more 
to endurance flying. Since last January 
five endurance records have been made, 
all by Americans in American-built 
planes. The latest and most spectacular 
endurance flight was that achieved by 
Dale Jackson and Forest O’Brine, who 
remained in the air for 420 hours 21 
minutes 30 seconds. In a Curtiss-Rob- 
ertson monoplane these two flyers took 
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off from St. Louis on July 13 and re- 
turned to earth after seventeen days, 
on July 30, having made forty-seven 
refueling contacts. Although the motor 
was still functioning well and the two 
men were in good physical condition, 
they terminated their flight at the re- 
quest of Major William B. Robertson, 
president of the company which spon- 
sored it. Dale and Jackson exceeded by 
173 hours the previous world endurance 
record, made by the Angeleno over Cul- 
ver City, Cai., on July 12. 

Two attempts to make round-trip 
flights over new routes came to grief 
during July. The first of these was a 
projected flight by the northern land- 
and-water route from Chicago to Ber- 
lin and back, sponsored by the Chicago 
Tribune. On July 3 the ‘Untin’ Bowler, 
an amphibian, piloted by Parker Cra- 
mer and Robert Gast, former army 
fliers, and with Robert Wood as histo- 
rian, took off from Chicago. Encoun- 


tering bad weather over Hudson Bay, 
the plane landed on July 5 at Great 
Whale, on the eastern shore, and took 


off again on July 7. Port Burwell, Lab- 
rador, was the next landing place, on 
the morning of July 9. Again the low 
visibility and rain made flying preca- 
rious, and the moving ice floes threat- 
ened to crush their plane. After five 
days of waiting, the crew saw their 
ship swept out to sea, where it disap- 
peared from sight. 

Captain Ross G. Hoyt, also an army 
flier, set out on an 8,500-mile round trip 
from New York to Nome, Alaska, on 
July 18. Seven and a half hours of fly- 
ing at an average of 140 miles an hour 
brought him to Minneapolis, where he 
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alighted to refuel. The next stop, at 
Edmonton, Alberta, was made on sched- 
ule, but on his third lap Hoyt was 
forced down at Vanderhoof, B. C., by 
lack of fuel and strong head winds. 
This delay, coupled with rain and fog 
on the last hop, from Fairbanks to 
Nome, spoiled Hoyt’s chances of 
making the round trip in seventy-two 
hours, as he had planned. An ac- 
cident which terminated the flight oc- 
curred on July 21, when Hoyt was 
forced down at Varmount, B. C., be- 
cause of water in the gasoline tank, 
and his plane was wrecked in landing. 
Hoyt, however, escaped uninjured. 

July 25 marked the twentieth anni- 
versary of Louis Blériot’s historic flight 
across the English Channel. On that 
day in 1909 Blériot took off near Calais 
and flew to Dover, about twenty-two 
miles away, in approximately half an 
hour. For this feat he won 25,600 
francs. On the same date in 1929 
Blériot, now a _ successful airplane 
manufacturer of 60, was honored by 
celebrations at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
Two days later he flew to Dover and 
thence to London, being hailed every- 
where by enthusiastic crowds. 

“Forty-eight hours from coast to 
coast” is the slogan of the new air-mail 
passenger service between Los Angeles 
and New York, initiated during July. 
The trip entails two daylight flights 
and two nights in the train, via the 
Santa Fe and Pennsylvania. Railroads. 
The first eastbound plane of the ser- 
vice left Los Angeles on July 9, piloted 
by Colonel Lindbergh as far as Wins- 
low, Ariz. The passengers arrived in 
New York on July 11. 





INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


America and Britain Halt Cruiser Building 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


proclaimed and is now a part of 

that growing structure of inter- 
national agreements which, if they do 
not outlaw war, make it more difficult 
to declare and to justify. Signed and 
ratified as it has been by practically 
every nation of importance, Argentina 
and Brazil being the only exceptions, 
it has become the business of all of 
them to prevent its violation. Ninety- 
four per cent of the inhabitants of 
the globe have pledged through their 
governments that they will renounce 
war as an instrument of national pol- 
icy, and that when disputes arise they 
will settle them by pacific means. 

In celebration of its proclamation, 
the representatives of forty-three na- 
tions gathered in the East Room of the 
White House on July 24. Seated at the 
table on either side of President Hoo- 
ver were ex-President Coolidge and Mr. 
Kellogg, who, with M. Briand, share the 
honor of its initiation. About them 
were grouped the diplomats represent- 
ing the signatory countries and a few 
of the members of Mr. Hoover’s official 
family. The address was very brief, 
only seven minutes being required for 
its delivery. After a recital of the two 
significant articles of the treaty and a 
statement of the countries that had 
ratified, President Hoover paid a fit- 
ting tribute to M. Briand, to Mr. Cool- 
idge and Mr. Kellogg, and continued: 
“TI dare predict that the influence of 
the treaty for the renunciation of war 
will be felt in a large proportion of all 
future international acts. The magnifi- 
cent opportunity and the compelling 
duty now open to us should spur us on 
to the fulfillment of every opportunity 
that is calculated to implement this 
treaty and to extend the policy which 
it so nobly sets forth.” The address 
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concluded with the reading of the 
proclamation by which the treaty is 
announced to be in force in our own 
country. As a gesture indicative of his 
own faith in the treaty, and in re- 
sponse to the statements made by 
Prime Minister MacDonald in a speech 
in the House of Commons earlier in 
the day, President Hoover announced, 
a few hours after the ceremonial, that 
he had directed that work on the three 
cruisers, which form this year’s build- 
ing program, should be delayed. 

Mr. MacDonald’s speech before the 
House of Commons was one of great 
importance as in it he outlined the 
policy of the British Government in 
the matter of disarmament. He spoke 
of the Kellogg Pact as influencing pro- 
foundly the forces working toward 
definite conclusions, and of the conver- 
sations that had been going on with 
Ambassador Dawes. These he hoped to 
continue directly with Mr. Hoover 
when he visits America, probably in 
October. He referred to the principle 
of parity as one which would be guid- 
ing, but which would be employed with 
an intelligent sense of the differing 
peace-time needs of the two countries. 
Pending a further examination of what 
are the needs of the empire, he an- 
nounced that he had directed the 
suspension of work on two cruisers, 
one submarine depot ship and two sub- 
marines and the slowing down of other 
naval construction. He hoped for an 
agreement between the naval powers 
that would be of substantial aid to the 
League’s coming Disarmament Confer- 
ence. 

Mr. MacDonald’s speech, as well as 
Mr. Hoover’s statement, was the re- 
sult of conversations that have been 
going on almost daily during the last 
month, in Washington as well as in 
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London, by the representatives of the 
governments concerned. There is every 
reason to believe that they have been 
conducted with the greatest frankness 
and with a sincere desire to accomplish 
results. The formal convocation of the 
naval powers, whenever it occurs, will 
not suffer from want of preparation. 
Secretary Stimson, on July 25, made 
an important statement of the view 
of the administration regarding the 
meaning of the word “parity.” ‘The 
doctrine of parity,” he said, “which 
was adopted by the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922 between the American 
and British fleets as to capital ships, 
was not a doctrine of warfare but a 
doctrine of statesmanship. It does not 
look to a future combat between those 
two fleets but has an exactly opposite 
purpose, namely, to prevent such a con- 
flict. Its immediate purpose is to pre- 
vent those two navies from building 
against each other, and to accomplish 
instead a reduction of their respective 
naval power. It thus represented an 
agreement that they should not regard 
each other as possible enemies in that 
they agreed not to take the step which 
potential enemies would take as the 
very first step against each other, 


Britain Causes New 


HE arrangements precedent to the 

intergovernmental conference for 
the consideration of the report of the 
Experts’ Committee, the so-called Young 
plan, proved to be very difficult. There 
was a natural desire on the part of all 
the governments concerned to extract 
from the final discussion every last 
ounce of national advantage. All of 
them will be compelled to sacrifice, and 
to sacrifice heavily; and political ne- 
cessities require them to make the 
most of every argument and advantage 
of position. The British fought very 
hard to have the conference held in 
London, as it would require several 
weeks of time, and would be followed 
directly by the meeting of the League 
Assembly. The Labor Ministers, bur- 
dened as they are with the elaboration 
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namely, to try to outbuild the other 
fleet. The doctrine of parity as thus 
used, instead of being an impossible or 
futile doctrine, is supremely intelligent. 
In fact, it is the only doctrine by which 
two proud and independent nations in 
positions occupied by Britain and 
America could agree to be friends and 
eliminate the thought of war between 
them. This beneficent principle is now 
proposed to be extended and agreed to 
as the principle which should control 
the relations of the British and Ameri- 
can navies, not only as to capital ships 
but cruisers and the other categories of 
vessels which constitute those navies.” 

Mr. Hoover has shown that he is 
not content with efforts to reduce the 
armaments of other nations by his an- 
nounced intention to endeavor to se- 
cure a reduction of our own military 
and naval expenditure, which in the 
estimates of the current year are $731,- 


000,000 as against $547,000,000 for the ~ 


United Kingdom, $523,000,000 for 
France, and $235,000,000 for Japan. 
Our expenditures are about three times 
those of the pre-war years, and they 
do not include the even greater figure 
of $820,000,000 per annum which is the 
cost of our Veterans’ Bureau. 


Reparations Crisis 


of their policies, did not wish to be ab- 
sent from their posts for so long a time. 
The French, however, protested that as 
their interest in the settlement was 
larger than that of any of the other 
countries, if any of the great capitals 
was to be chosen, it must be Paris. The 
atmosphere of London would, they felt, 
be hostile, and they urged the selection 
of a neutral capital. The other powers, 
if not indifferent, were willing to agree 
on any place satisfactory to the British 
and French. The Hague and Aug. 6 
were the place and date finally 
selected. The agenda, too, was a subject 
of controversy. Germany insisted that 
it should include a discussion, not only 
of the Young plan, but of the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland and the return of 
the Sarre. M. Briand felt that he was 
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straining his political power to the ut- 
most to admit the consideration of the 
Rhineland question and that the mat- 
ter of the Sarre must wait. 

When the conference met on Aug. 
6, Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the British Labor Gov- 
ernment and head of the British dele- 
gation, caused a sensation by ettack- 
ing important features of the plan. He 
declared, in accordance with the Bal- 
four note, that Great Britain was 
ready to wipe the slate clean of all 
reparations and all war debts, but, so 
long as reparations are paid and war 
debts are payable—which means until 
the United States is ready to cancel its 
claims on Europe—Great Britain in- 
tended to get fair treatment. The 
Young plan, he said, did not treat 
Great Britain fairly and should be 
changed to give that nation a larger 
share of Germany’s payments. The 
three main things the British Govern- 
ment objected to were the provisions 
for the allocation of Germany’s con- 
ditional and unconditional payments, 
the changes made by the Young plan 
in the Spa conference percentages 
dividing up the reparation payments 
and the provisions for the continuation 
of German payments in kind for ten 
years more. Mr. Snowden said there 
were other objections, some of them re- 
lating to the very wide powers given 
by the Young plan to the proposed in- 
ternational bank. 

The opening day of the conference 
was also marked by a surprise sprung 
by Foreign Minister Stresemann of 
Germany, who declared that the con- 
ference must deal not only with finan- 
cial matters but also with the political 
matters which are involved in the 
liquidation of the World War. Premier 
Briand, whose purpose was to bring 
about the acceptance of the Young 
plan as it stands, did not reply to Mr. 
Snowden, as was expected next day, 
but delegated his Finance Minister, M. 
Chéron, to make the protest against 
tampering with the plan. Supporting 
France were all the other countries in- 
volved, except Great Britain and Ger- 
many, and Germany was brought into 
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line after a discussion between Briand 
and Stresemann led to an agreement 
for the setting up of two subcommit- 
tees, one on financial issues and the 
other on political issues, to work side 
by side and conclude their labors at the 
same time. The result of Briand’s 
manoeuvres was thus to isolate Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Snowden, with the press opinion 
of all three British parties behind him, 
insisted during the following days upon 
his demands, and before long it ap- 
peared as if the conference would break 
up without adopting the Young plan. 
At the request of the French members 
of the experts committee, Thomas W. 
Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co. saw 
Prime Minister MacDonald in Edin- 
burgh on Aug 10. Montagu Norman, 
governor of the Bank of England, also 
conferred with Mr. MacDonald the 
same day. That the government was 
backing Mr. Snowden was made clear 
on the evening of Aug. 11, when Mr. 
MacDonald, who had returned to Los- 


siemouth, made the following state- 


ment: “In view of the statements so 
widely read on the Continent that Mr. 
Snowden was bluffing, I want to make 
it perfectly clear that the claims he is 
making that Great Britain has now 
reached the limit of bearing unfair bur- 
dens had all of our support. I stated 
that that was so, irrespective of par- 
ties.” 

David Lloyd George, Liberal leader, 
telephoning the same. evening from his 
home at Criccieth, in Wales, said: “I 
fully approve of the stand taken by Mr. 
Snowden and am firmly convinced he 
will stick to it.” 

It appears at this writing that a 
compromise is to be discussed with a 
view to satisfying British claims and 
that for this purpose the British and 
French experts will confer separately. 

Edwin C. Wilson, first secretary of 
the American Embassy in Paris, at- 
tended the conference as observer on 
behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment, which is not a party to the repa- 
ration settlement although Americans 
helped to formulate both the Dawes 
and the Young plans. 
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years, was noteworthy in the an- 

nals of the League of Nations for 

meetings of the Mandates Com- 
mission and of various committees lead- 
ing up to the plenary Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation. 

The meeting of the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission recalls vividly, at the 
moment when the League’s first decade 
is finishing, the bitter fight carried on 
against President Wilson at the Peace 
Conference, chiefly by William Morris 
Hughes, at the time Prime Minister of 
Australia, to dispose of the territories 
taken from Germany and Turkey as 
spoils of war for the victors, instead of 
their developing into territories held in 
trust by certain nations on behalf of 
their own inhabitants and the rest of 
the world. The principle then finally 
established has entered so deeply into 
international life that this meeting was 
the fifteenth since the inauguration of 
the League; that it had before it annual 
reports on eight different territories in 
Asia Minor, Africa and the Pacific; and 
that, during a session lasting two 
weeks, it put the most searching ques- 
tions to officials both of the respective 
Colonial offices and of the actual ad- 
ministrations on the spot. During the 
session, the new British Government 
took occasion to reaffirm Britain’s in- 
tention to cooperate most wholeheart- 
edly with the Mandates Commission, 
and the French representative made the 
declaration that, though the commis- 
sion had no means of coercion, the obli- 
gation resting on the mandatory power 
to furnish very precise information and 
replies was an element of real progress. 

Perhaps the most interesting devel- 
opment was the report by Sir John 
Chancellor, High Commissioner in Pal- 
estine, on the situation in that terri- 
tory, particularly the Jewish National 
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Home. Relations between the Arabs and 
the Jews, he said, had improved; except 
for the Wailing Wall incident, there had 
been no disturbance during the past 
year; and the Arabs, hitherto hostile to 
the Jewish National Home, had seemed 
to change their attitude somewhat. The 
development of that home, he said, de- 
pended on Jewish immigration and sup- 
port from Jewish communities abroad; 
that immigration, which for a time had 
been less than emigration, had now be- 
come more; and the Jewish University 
in Jerusalem was becoming a Jewish 
intellectual centre of great importance. 
Economically, the critical period seemed 
to have passed, with considerable im- 
provement for both industry and agri- 
culture, which should be still further 
stimulated by construction of the port 
at Haifa. Further information was 
brought out as to the Jewish agency, 
economic equality, the Dead Sea con- 
cession and other important questions. 

The situation in Syria, a few years 
ago the scene of a violent rebellion, was 
approached with much interest. Reports 
indicated that it was now much calmer 
and that, though there is still consider- 
able agitation, it is now of a purely pa- 
cific character. The government con- 
tinues to maintain relations with the 
opposition, though it has had to break 
with it politically because of its conten- 
tion that, in drafting the new Constitu- 
tion, the sovereignty of the Syrian peo- 
ple should not be limited by any of the 
obligations of the mandate. &conomi- 
cally, the situation is improving, with 
property far more secure and consider- 
able development of native cotton pro- 
duction. 

The commission then turned to Af- 
rica. In French Togoland, the frontier 
is being rectified; a budget surplus per- 
mits of considerable railroad extension ; 
and the principle of economic equality 
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for nationals of all countries is said to 
be rigorously safeguarded. The French 
Cameroons reported a ten-year, hun- 
dred-million-franc program of public 
works, the cessation of importation of 
common spirits, the development of na- 
tive agricultural cooperatives, and the 
collection of taxes through native 
chiefs. Tanganyika has considerably de- 
veloped indirect administration through 
the natives, especially in agriculture 
and the tsetse fly campaign; has a 
treasury balance beyond expectation, 
and has so reorganized its military 
force as to make it both smaller and 
more efficient. South West Africa was 
studied particularly as regards native 
education, manufacture of spirituous 
liquors, expropriation of certain prop- 
erties, and the status of railways. 

In regard to the two Southern Pacific 
mandates, the little island of Nauru, 
once a diplomatic question for the 
United States because of its phosphates, 
was studied in connection with the cre- 
ation of native official positions and 
the combating and treatment of lep- 
rosy. New Guinea developed inquiries 
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as to the disturbances of last 
January, which were said to 
have been due to foreign sail- 
ors and local agitators; as to 
eliminating abuses in recruit- 
ing native labor, and as to the 
export of copra. After two 
weeks of intensive study, the 
commission drafted its report 
for distribution to all States 
members of the League. 
Perhaps the least antici- 
pated of any of the League’s 
activities ten years ago is the 
extension of its work in the 
field of cultural cooperation 
between nations. A _ whole 
structure has been built up, 
consisting of many highly 
specialized committees, a per- 
manent Institute in Paris do- 
nated by France, a chain of 
national committees in near- 
ly all countries, including 
the United States, and, at the 
apex, the Central Committee, 
with representatives such as 
Sir Gilbert Murray, Professor Einstein, 
Mme. Curie and Dr. Millikan, the Amer- 
ican scientist. July, the first Summer 
vacation month, saw this organization 
in full swing, with meetings of four sub- 
committees, the national committees 
and the Plenary Committee. The Com- 
mittee on University Relations, with 
Paul Van Dyke as American member, 
laid plans for traveling facilities for in- 
tellectual workers, the co-ordination of 
the work of institutes of advanced in- 
ternational study, a congress for the 
teaching of modern languages, and va- 
rious suggestions regarding professors 
and students abroad. The Committee on 
Arts and Letters studied the new Inter- 
national Museum Office, its Review, 
three schemes for the unification of 
museum catalogues, and conditions of 
entrance and photographing in muse- 
ums; received a report on the Interna- 
tional Popular Arts Committee with its 
membership of twenty-five nations, and 
continued its study of the translation 
of literary works. The Committee on 
Science and Bibliography, with Profes- 
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sor William Warner Bishop as Ameri- 
can member, went into the creation of 
a library coordination service and the 
cooperative purchase of books; carried 
further its work on the coordination of 
biological, physical, chemical and Latin- 
language bibliography, and discussed 
the first draft of an international year- 
book of intellectual statistics. The 
Committee on Intellectual Property 
adopted several principles as to copy- 
right, such as a model publishing con- 
tract, the utility of a legal deposit, per- 
tection of documentation on copyright 
law, its extension to applied art, and 
possible unification of the Berne and 
Havana conventions. Shortly after 
these meetings, representatives of 
twenty-eight national committees of in- 
tellectual cooperation, with Dr. Mann 
representing American interests, came 
together for the first time to discuss 
the work in their respective countries, 
the possibilities of closer cooperation 
between them, and the whole 
general scheme of intellectual 
cooperation. Thereafter, the 
Plenary Committee met to re- 
ceive these reports and em- 
body them in a final general 
statement for the Council and 
all member States. oh 
A short session was held by 
the Economic Committee to 
take the next steps in several | 
activities now under way. AS 
regards the international coal 
situation, the committee de- 
cided to convene another 
meeting of experts on Sept. 
30 to secure from both work- 
ers and employers further in- 
formation and comments on 
the committee’s interim re- 
port. As regards sugar, it 
concluded that the industry’s 
difficulties would either set- 
tle themselves or be elimi- 
nated by business interests, 
though governments had un- 
doubtedly increased them by 
efforts to stimulate produc- 
tion and should be asked to 
reduce duties. As regards the 
economic aspects of industrial 
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agreements, decision was taken to pre- 
pare a complete program of study as 
soon as possible. Finally, as regards the 
riches of the sea, the committee decided 
it was only in connection with the vari- 
ous species of whales that urgent inter- 
national measures need be contem- 
plated, and that, in order to define this 
question more closely, a committee of 
experts of the interested countries 
should meet early next year. 

Other items of interest to record are 
the following: The basic document for 
the Assembly debates, “The Report on 
the Work of the League Since the Last 
Assembly,” was published during July 
and sent to all member States. The 
United States Government signed the 
Convention for the Suppression of 
Counterfeiting, drawn up at a confer- 
ence attended by the American Minis- 
ter at Berne and the Chief of the Secret 
Service of the Treasury Department. 
Norway, France and Albania registered 
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arbitration and conciliation treaties 
with the United States, and Poland an 
extradition treaty. The Free City of 
Danzig, which is under League guar- 
antee, notified acceptance of the Kei- 
logg and Litvinov pacts. Czechoslovakia 
deposited its ratification of the Wash- 
ington International Wireless Conven- 
tion; Venezuela that of the Opium Con- 
vention, and Germany that of the In- 
ternational Relief Union. Two new 
questions were brought before the 
League, one by the Dardanelles Com- 
mission as to whether it were consistent 
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President Hoover Acts to Reduce 
Military Costs 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Y FAR the most significant ac- 
tions of the United States Gov- 


ernment during the past month 

were concerned with disarma- 
ment, and while this is fundamentally 
an international matter, its purely 
domestic consequences are important. 
Perhaps the most courageous act of 
Mr. Hoover’s career as President so far 
was the statement, on July 23, of his 
intention to reduce the cost of both the 
army and the navy, the latter by inter- 
national agreement, the former by reor- 
ganization and curtailment. 

This announcement was immediately 
followed on July 24, the day on which 
the Kellogg pact was proclaimed in ef- 
fect, by an executive order to suspend 
work on the construction of three cruis- 
ers authorized by the bill passed last 
February. Anticipating an international 
agreement for the actual reduction 
of navies, Mr. Hoover said: “We shall 
not lay these keels until there has 
been an opportunity for full consid- 
eration of their effect upon the final 
agreement for parity which we expect 
to reach.” The motives which inspired 
this action and its effect on interna- 
tional relations are dealt with under 
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with the Straits Convention for Italy to 
send thirty-five naval airplanes into the 
Black Sea when the largest fleet of a 
riparian State was Soviet Russia’s 
squadron of twenty-one planes; and the 
other by Finland in presenting a peti- 
tion for a study, in view of the increase 
in extradition, of the prevalence of 
cruelty and injustice in the prisons of 
many countries, including prolonged im- 
prisonment before trial, flogging to ex- 
tort confessions, surveillance of women 
prisoners by male attendants, crowding 
and other insanitary conditions. 


“International Events” elsewhere in 
this magazine. 

Needless to say, comment both fa- 
vorable and hostile came pouring in on 
the President. He was congratulated 
by many, chief among them Senator 
Borah, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, while members of 
the “big navy” group, notably Senators 
Hale and Swanson, contended that the 
President had acted illegally. Mr. 
Hoover, however, replied that he was 
satisfied that he had legal authority to 
take this step. One of the provisions 
of the cruiser bill is that “if the con- 
struction of ary vessel herein au- 
thorized to be undertaken in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929 or 1930, is 
not undertaken in that fiscal year, such 
construction may be undertaken in the 
next succeeding fiscal year.” 

The question of reducing army ex- 
penses, on the other hand, may be 
looked upon as a domestic problem, 
closely linked with the budget and taxa- 
tion. When the budget experts com- 
puted the estimates for the next four 
years they found that in 1933 the cost 
of running the government would be 
between $250,000,000 and $300,000,000 
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more than in the fiscal year just ended, 
and that half this increase would go 
to the army and navy. “The Ameri- 
can people should understand,” said Mr. 
Hoover in announcing these estimates, 
“that current expenditure on strictly 
military activities of the army and 
navy constitutes the largest military 
budget of any nation in the world to- 
day, and at a time when there is less 
real danger of extensive disturbance to 
peace than at any time in more than 
half a century. The hope of tax re- 
duction lies in large degree in our 
ability to economize on the military 
and naval expenditure and still main- 
tain adequate defense. Our whole sit- 
uation is certainly modified by the 
Kellogg pact.” 

The President, as usual, was ready 
with a concise plan of action to carry 
out his recommendations. ‘In the mat- 
ter of army outlay,” he continued, “I 
am in agreement with the Secretary of 
War to set up within the General Staff 
a commission of leading army officers 
to reconsider our whole army program, 
to see what services and other outlays 
have become obsolete through advance- 
ment of science and war methods and 
what developments can be well spread 
over longer periods in view of the gen- 
eral world outlook, and at the same 
time maintain completely adequate pre- 
paredness, such an investigation to be 
constructive and not destructive.” 

The following table testifies to the 
alarming trend of army and navy costs, 
which led to the President’s drastic ac- 
tion: 

Fiscal Year. Army. 
$267,300,000 

265,600,000 
293,300,000 
320,200,000 
341,800,000 
350,700,000 
438,900,000 
350,900,000 


Navy. 
$312,700,000 
318,900,000 
331,300,000 
364,500,000 
399,200,000 
422,500,000 
452,000,000 
452,000,000 


What might be characterized as an- 
other ‘‘noble experiment” was launched 
by the newly created Federal Farm 
Board late in July. The task entrusted 
to the board is to interpret and execute 
the provisions of the agricultural mar- 
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keting act with the ultimate purpose 
of helping the 6,000,000 American 
farmers to get better prices for their 
crops without additional cost to the 
consumer. To attain this end, the 
board’s first advice was cooperation. 
Alexander Legge, president of the 
board, speaking at the meeting of the 
American Institute of Cooperatives on 
July 30, explained the problem as fol- 
lows: 


If a thousand farmers attempt to sell 
the same kind of product at the same 
time in the same market, and in most 
cases to a very limited number of buy- 
ers, the mere competition among them- 
selves puts them at a disadvantage. But 
if these same thousand farmers place 
the same product in the hands of a 
single selling agency, that agency at 
once becomes an important factor in 
the market. 

Markets after all are made, to a con- 
siderable extent, by the process of bar- 
gaining. The prestige of any trader in 
the market depends largely on the vol- 
ume of business which he has to trans- 
act, whether he be a seller or a buyer. 
If we carry this a little further, and say 
that 100,000 farmers centralize the mar- 
keting of their products in the same 
way, such an agency at once becomes 
a leading factor entitled, as it should 
be, to a voice in establishing the rules, 
regulations and conditions under which 
its production is disposed of. It is, 
therefore, in a far better position to ob- 
tain for the product its full market 
value. 

The board believes that it can be of 
great assistance to the American farm- 
ers by encouraging the development of 
large-scale, central cooperative organi- 
zations. Such an agency would be in 
itself, because of its prestige and in- 
fluence, a stabilizing element in mar- 
keting. It would be able to exert a 
measurable degree of control over the 
flow of its products to the market. 


The Farm Board supplemented its 
statement of policy with a concrete 
proposal to the farm leaders. This was 
a recommendation that the pools, co- 
operatives and elevator associations 
unite in a gigantic grain marketing 
corporation so organized as to be 
eligible for loans from the $500,000,000 
government revolving fund. By this 
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method, the board in administering the 
loan fund would deal with a large and 
efficient organization representing the 
cooperatives instead of with a number 
of small scattered cooperatives of 
varying efficiency. This plan was en- 
thusiastically greeted by fifty-two 
leaders of cooperatives, meeting at 
Chicago on July 27. They immediately 
chose an organization committee with 
William Settle of Indianapolis as chair- 
man. Mr. Settle, it will be remembered, 
was one of the leading spirits in the 
revolt of the corn-belt against the Re- 
publican platform at Kansas City in 
June, 1928. 

“This corporation,” said the report 
of the Farm Board, ‘“‘would operate for 
all grain cooperatives in all markets of 
the United States and foreign coun- 
tries for the collective selling of such 
portions of the grain crops as are now 
or may hereafter be marketed coopera- 
tively at country points.” The ultimate 
paid-up capital was put at $20,000,000. 
The fruit and vegetable growers fol- 
lowed suit by organizing a similar mar- 
keting corporation, capitalized at $50,- 
000,000. Julius H. Barnes, chairman of 
the board of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was chosen as its 
head, and among the prominent mem- 
bers of the board was William M. Jar- 
dine, the former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

A third and even larger combina- 
tion, including 2,000,000 farmers and 
stock raisers, was set in motion at the 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Cooperation at Baton Rouge on July 
29. was called the National 
Chamber of Agricultura] Cooperatives, 
and would, it was said, correspond in 
its activities with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in the busi- 
ness world. 

While these plans were in the mak- 
ing, a sensational rise in the price of 
wheat occurred. This was ascribed 
chiefly to the record-breaking drought 
which was ruining a considerable part 
of the wheat crop in the Northwestern 
States and Canada. Between June 1 
and the beginning of August the price 
per bushel had risen fifty cents, and 
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was held down to this level by the farm- 
ers who took advantage of the favor- 
able price to send large shipments to 
market. The _ resulting congestion 
caused the Farm Board, on Aug. 3, to 
advise the farmers to hold their wheat 
in view of the “excessive crowding of 
wheat on the market,” and the “wide 
spread between cash wheat prices and 
the prices of wheat sold for future de- 
livery.” 

Samuel McKelvie, former Governor 
of Kansas, was appointed to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, thus completing its 
membership. 


TARIFF PREPARATIONS 


On July 22 the Republican members 
of the Senate Finance Committee be- 
gan rewriting the Hawley tariff bill, in 
preparation for the reconvening of the 
Senate on Aug. 19. Certain decisions 
as to rates were arrived at, but these 
were at best highly tentative, since they 
would have to be submitted to the 
Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee, then to the Senate and 
finally to a joint conference between 
the two houses of Congress. Viewed, 
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Some people just won’t take a hint 
—The New York Times 
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NEW TARIFF 


Heavy, heavy, hangs over your head 
—New York World 


however, as tendencies, they may be 
worth noting here. 

The duties on farm products, notably 
milk, cream, poultry and oats, were in- 
creased over those of the Hawley bill. 
Logs, lumber and shingles were trans- 
ferred from the dutiable to the free list. 
The rate on automobiles was lowered 
from 25 to 10 per cent. The revision 
of the sugar rates continued to hold 
the centre of the stage, the situation 
being confused by the conflicting in- 
terests of the domestic, Cuban and 
Philippine growers. A compromise 
plan was worked out by Senator Smoot, 
chairman of the committee, providing 
for a sliding scale by which the duty 
should vary between 1 and 3 cents with 
the current price of sugar. This plan 
in operation would result in rates 
lower, on the average, than those of 
the Hawley bill. Like most compro- 
mises, this scheme met with objections 
from all sides, and Senator Smoot with- 
drew it in favor of a flat rate, on the 
advice of Republican members of the 
Finance Committee. 

Senator Brookhart announced his in- 
tention of reviving the equalization fee 
as an amendment to the Senate tariff 
bill. All these portents indicated that 
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the tariff fight in the Senate would be 
prolonged and bitter. 


Two NEw AMBASSADORS 


The appointment, long rumored, of 
Senator Walter Evans Edge as United 
States Ambassador to France was for- 
mally announced on July 25. A prom- 
inent Hoover supporter, Senator Edge 
has had long political experience both 
in his native State of New Jersey 
and in national affairs. From journal- 
ism, advertising and banking Mr. Edge 
turned to public service in 1897 when 
he was general clerk of the New Jersey 
State Senate. He became State Senator 
in 1910, Governor in 1916 and United 
States Senator in 1918. He has spent 
some time in France on business. 

Another decision of great diplomatic 
importance was the selection of John 
Work Garrett as Ambassador to Rome 
to succeed Henry P. Fletcher. Mr. 
Garrett, a Baltimore banker, has held 
a number of diplomatic and adminis- 
trative positions, among them Secre- 
tary General of the Washington Arms 
Conference, Minister to Venezuela, Ar- 
gentina and the Netherlands, and has 
been’ Chargé d’Affaires at Rome on 
four different occasions. 

In the general diplomatic readjust- 
ment which followed the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration, three of the most impor- 
tant posts, namely London, Paris and 
Rome, have thus been filled by Mr. 
Hoover. Others which remain vacant 
at this writing are Japan, Venezuela, 
Peru, Chile and Turkey. 


CRIME AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The question of curbing crime and 
enforcing the laws, which was made 
the subject of the National Crime Com- 
mission’s investigation, was discussed 
at some length by its chairman, George 
Wickersham, in a letter to Governor 
Roosevelt of New York. While Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt was attending a con- 
ference of State Governors at Groton, 
Conn., on July 16, Mr. Wickersham 
took occasion to submit some construc- 
tive suggestions to him, and presum- 
ably through him to the conference. 
The letter described the difficulties 
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—Adams Service 


which the crime commission was en- 
countering in obtaining uniform crime 
statistics from the States and sug- 
gested that the Governors urge legis- 
lation in their respective States for the 
compilation of such statistics. If Mr. 
Wickersham intended to hurl a bomb 
into the habitually dignified gathering 
of Governors, he could have chosen no 
better explosive than his recommenda- 
tion in regard to prohibition enforce- 
ment: 


The Eighteenth Amendment confers 
upor the States concurrent jurisdiction 
with the National Government for the 
enforcement of this measure. Thus far 
the Federal Government alone has borne 
the brunt of enforcement. 

It seems to me that the Governors’ 
Conference might well consider ap- 
proaching the Federal Government on 
some feasible proposal to share this 
burden. If the National Government 
were to attend to preventing importa- 
tion, manufacture and shipment in in- 
terstate commerce of intoxicants, the 
State undertaking the internal police 
regulations to prevent sale, saloons, 


propose? 


speakeasies and so forth, national and 
State laws might be modified so as to 
become reasonably enforceable and one 
great source of demoralizing and pecu- 
niarily profitable crime removed. 

Every State Executive has sworn to 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. The Highteenth 
Amendment is a part of the Constitu- 
tion, just as much as any other part of 
it. Surely it is pertinent for the con- 
ference to suggest and consider how 
they may best carry out their solemn 
undertaking. 


What did Mr. Wickersham actually 
That was the question on 
which the Governors could not agree. 
The wets, headed by Governor Ritchie 
of Maryland, opposed the idea on the 
ground that it compelled the States to 
enforce against their will. Thus inter- 
preted, the plan received the support of 
a number of drys. Otherdrys condemned 
it as sanctioning local option, and for 
this last reason it was upheld by a 
number of wets. The result of this 
ambiguous situation was that the con- 
ference of Governors shelved the whole 
plan and passed a resolution support- 
ing the President and his commission 
in the suppression of crime. 

Another aspect of the crime prob- 
lem was grimly brought home to the 
public when an epidemic of prison re- 
volts spread throughout the country. 
On July 22, 1,300 prisoners at Clinton 
prison, Dannemora, N. Y., attacked 
their guards, stormed the walls in an 
attempt to escape and, failing, set fire 
to several prison buildings, which 
burned to the ground. Three prisoners 
were killed in the battle and many, in- 
cluding guards and prisoners, were in- 
jured. State troopers were summoned 
to reinforce the inadequate number of 
guards. Six days later 1,700 convicts 
at Auburn, N. Y., made a desperate 
attempt to scale the walls, armed with 
riot guns which they had seized from 
the prison arsenal. Four escaped, two 
were killed and eleven wounded. Sev- 
eral buildings were destroyed by fire. 
In the Federal prison at Leavenworth, 
Kan., 3,700 prisoners, armed with picks 
and clubs, rioted on Aug. 1, and were 
finally forced to take refuge into their 
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cells after one of their number had 
been killed. 

These outbreaks brought to light, so 
far as the general public was concerned, 
the alarming conditions which have for 
some time existed in our prisons. Chief 
among these is overcrowding. Danne- 
mora, known as the “Siberia of Amer- 
ica,” had 1,568 prisoners at the time 
of the revolt, with a cell capacity of 
1,160. Commenting on the Auburn 
mutiny, Commissioner of Correction 
Raymond Kieb said: 

I have been fearing it for a long 
time. Auburn prison has been greatly 
overcrowded and no adequate provision 
has been made for housing the inmates. 

The attitude of the prisoners them- 
selves has changed in recent years and 
they have become morose and desperate, 
especially those serving long sentences 

Longer sentences are being imposed 
and compensation has been reduced, 
with the result that the convict has 
little or nothing to look forward to. 
In its fight against crime the Legisla- 
ture stiffened up on the sentences, but 
made no provision for the housing of 
the added prison population, nor was 
there any provision made for the care 
of long-term prisoners, especially the 
desperate life-term men, who had noth- 
ing to lose by breaches of prison dis- 
cipline. 


That the situation demanded imme- 
diate action was recognized by Presi- 
dent Hoover, who, on Aug. 6, an- 
nounced that he would ask Congress for 
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$5,000,000 to enlarge four Federal pris- 
ons and build a new institution in one of 
the Eastern States. Commissioner Kieb, 
however, estimated that $28,000,000 
was needed to renovate the institutions 
in New York State alone. 

Victor L. Berger, Socialist leader, 
died on Aug. 7 at the age of 69. Born 
in Germany, Mr. Berger rose in Mil- 
waukee politics and became the lone 
Socialist member of Congress in 1910. 
Mr. Berger was the national chairman 
of the Socialist party. 

Fifteen textile workers of Gastonia, 
N. C., were charged with the murder 
of O. F. Alderholt, Chief of Police 
of Gastonia, on the night of June 
7. Last April the mill workers went 
on strike when their union organizers 
were dismissed by the management. 
On the night of June 7 a meeting of 
strikers had been held, and some one, 
fearing disturbance, called for the 
police. During an argument with sev- 
eral strikers, a shot out of the dark 
killed Chief Aderholt. As a result, fif- 
teen of the prominent strikers were 
held for trial. Owing to the intensity 
of local sentiment, the trial was sched- 
uled to take place in another county, 
since it was feared that the jury would 
be prejudiced by the radical views of 
the defendants. Liberal and Socialist 
organizations throughout the country 
rallied behind the accused strikers with 
money and legal counsel. 


Mexico’s New Labor Code Under Discussion 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 
PROFESSOR OF LATIN-AMERICAN HIsToRY, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


in extraordinary session on July 
.26 to discuss the projected labor 
code drawn up by President 
Portes Gil last year when he was Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The President 
had telegraphed the Presidents of State 
Legislatures throughout the country 


he MEXICAN CONGRESS met 


requesting them to call their respective 
Legislatures into session at once in 
order to clear the way for the National 
Congress to enact the labor code. This 
action was necessary because of the 
fact that the Federal Congress had not 
been previously empo ered to enact 
labor legislation of national scope, and 
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also because a constitutional change 
that would permit such action requires 
the approval of two-thirds of the 
Legislatures. On Aug. 11 it was report- 
ed that the Legislatures of fourteen 
States had approved the proposal to 
alter the Constitution to permit the en- 
actment of the law. 

As reported by The Associated Press 
on July 9, the labor code proposals 
roughly are: 

1. Establishment of an elaborate sys- 
tem of labor courts with the power to 
advise employers as to the conduct of 
the business. 

2. Appointment of a corps of labor 
inspectors under government’ super- 
vision. i 

3. Recognition of the right to strike, 
without violence. Arbitration at first 
voluntary, then compulsory, would be 
provided for. 

4. Establishment of an eight-hour 
day, six-day week, with four obligatory 
holidays and obligatory annual vacation 
periods with pay. 

5. Obligatory insurance for employes 
to be conducted by the government and 
maintained by assessments of 5 per 
cent against employes’ salaries and 7 
per cent of salaries paid out against 
employers. 

6. Every .able-bodied citizen must 
learn a trade or profession, and work at 
it at least one year in Mexico. When the 
nation’s interests demand he must place 
himself at the disposal of the nation, 
working at least one month in a post 
assigned by labor authorities. 

7. Seventy per cent of the workers in 
any factory must be Mexicans. Only 
Spanish-speaking persons will be al- 
lowed to occupy posts of managers, 
superintendents, doctors and foremen. 

8. Saloons and gambling houses 
would be banned in labor centres. 

9. A minimum wage would be fixed 
in accordance with the cost of living. 

10. Employers would be obliged to ob- 
tain the consent of a labor court and 
then give employes one month’s notice 
before closing their business. 


Vigorous protest against these pro- 
posed provisions was voiced in a memo- 
rial presented to President Portes Gil 
on July 26 by “big business’’—chiefly 
foreign—as represented by the Confed- 
eration of Chambers of Industry, the 
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Confederation of Chambers of Com- 
merce and the Association of Industrial 
and Commercial Enterprises. The 
memorial set forth the following points 
as necessary to give capital a fair deal: 

1. An ample guarantee of rights to 
property. 

2. Liberty of management by private 
industrialists of their own businesses. 

38. The liberty to select and, if neces- 
sary, to import personnel. 

4. The necessary liberty to maintain 
discipline in shops. 

5. The liberty, and even official help 
in so doing, to import modern ,machin- 
ery and establish modern methods in 
shops, making for the well-being and 
security of the workers. 

6. A guarantee of the necessary Sse- 
curity against the fluctuating economic 
conditions of Mexico. 


The recent agreement between the 
State and the Roman Catholic Church, 
as interpreted by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and the State’s program for the 
application of the religious laws were 
outlined in a statement issued by the 
Ministry of Finance on July 12. The 
government’s stand is outlined by 
points as follows: 


1. The churches destined for Catholic 
use are the property of the nation. 

2. These properties are considered as 
belonging to the national exchequer, 
and as public property shall enjoy the 
privileges pertaining thereto. 

3. The churches and dependencies 
used for religious services are subject 
to the supervision of the Ministry of the 
Interior, the Ministry of Finance and 
designated local authorities. 

4. In charge of every church must be 
a person responsible to the authorities 
for compliance with laws regarding the 
exercise of religious practices. 

5. Use of the churches imposes upon 
Catholics the obligation to maintain 
them in good condition and to repair 
those not now in a good state as to se- 
curity, cleanliness and hygiene. 

6. Unless with the permission of the 
Ministry of Finance, no material repairs 
may be made that might affect the 
stability of the buildings or their artis- 
tic or historical value. 

7. The government may at all times 
execute within the churches, either for 
the welfare of the congregations or its 
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own protection, works necessary or for 
adornment which it deems convenient. 

8. The Ministry of Finance has the 
right to decide administratively and 
definitively all questions regarding the 
extension of purposes proposed for the 
use of annexes: to the churches. 

9. The government is empowered to 
withdraw from exercise of religion and 
designate for other purposes churches 
which may be open, but such measures 
shall be of special import when the con- 
gregations do not comply with their ob- 
ligation to preserve the churches and 
annexes in a good state of repair or [if] 
they are being used for othez purposes 
than those designated by law or when 
religious exercises are suspended for 
more than a year without reasonable 
cause. 

10. Any person causing damage to a 
church shall be punished by two years’ 
imprisonment. 


Acknowledgment that it had sup- 
ported the religious rebels in their re- 
sort to arms against the government 
since 1926 was made in a long mani- 
festo addressed to the nation on July 


14 by the National League for the De- 
fense of Religious Liberty. At the same 
time denial was made that the Mexican 
Episcopate and the Vatican had sup- 
ported the resort to arms. Characteriz- 
ing the recent agreement reached by 
President Portes Gil and Archbishop 
Ruiz y Flores as “a sort of armistice,” 
warning was sounded that there re- 
mains much to be settled apart from 
the resumption of Catholic services in 
Mexico. 

The embargo against the shipment of 
arms into Mexico, except under permit 
in each case to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, which was put into effect by 
President Coolidge on Jan. 7, 1924, 
during the course of the de la Huerta 
revolution, was raised by proclamation 
of President Hoover on July 18. In an 
announcement made by the Department 
of State the fact that “the Mexican 
Government has recently successfully 
withstood another domestic revolu- 
tion” was stressed, and it was ex- 
plained that the embargo was lifted in 
response to a request from the Mexican 
Government itself. 

“Ample guarantees and liberty of 
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suffrage’”’ in the Presidential elections 
in November were assured by Presi- 
dent Portes Gil in a written statement 
on July 27, in which he declared that 
his “most ardent desire is to hand over 
the executive office to a candidate 
elected at the polls to serve my coun- 
try.” The two nominees in the Presi- 
dential campaign are Pascual Ortiz 
Rubio of ine National Revolutionary 
party, and José Vasconcelos of the 
Anti-Re-electionist party. In accepting 
the nomination of his party on July 6, 
Vasconcelos is reported, in the course 
of an anti-American speech, to have 
declared that “Mexico has less liberty 
than an imperial colony.” He also as- 
serted that for the past eighteen years 
corruption had engulfed the country, 
and that the peoples were penniless be- 
cause of the graft and corruption of 
public officials. 

Three Mexican Generals who fought 
against the government in the recent 
Escobar rebellion were exiled from 
their country through Nogales, Ariz, 
on July 27. These Generals were Man- 
uel Aguirre, leader of the first out- 
break in Sonora; Eduardo Garcia, for- 
mer commander at Hermosillo, and 
Jesus Palma, manager of railroads for 
the rebels. At Guaymas, Sonora, on 
July 29, suit for $50,000,000 was filed 
against General Fausto Topete by the 
Mexican Government, which demanded 
that sum because of Topete’s participa- 
tion in the Escobar revolution. 

In a striking appeal on July 10 for 
‘no more bloodshed, no more fratri- 
cidal war,’ General Candido Aguilar, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs under 
President Carranza, estimated that, 
“after nineteen years of internal 
struggle” following the overthrow of 
Porfirio Diaz, “one million, two hun- 
dred thousand of our best citizens are 
dead,” and that the foreign debt of 
Mexico, “incurred by past governments 
and for damages caused during the 
revolutionary period,” was 2,500,000,- 
000 pesos (nearly $1,250,000,000). 

A decree issued by President Portes 
Gil on July 7 is designated “to promote 
and stimulate the attraction of tourists 
to Mexico.” Asserting that “it is the 
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duty of the government to eliminate 
obstacles of an administrative charac- 
ter which prevent tourists from cross- 
ing the border so that they may enter 
Mexico with every facility in traveling 
from one point to another and to re- 
turn home with every guarantee of 
safety,” the President called upon fed- 
eral and State officials and private in- 
dividuals to cooperate to bring this 
about. A permanent mixed commission 
of officials and private citizens was 
named “to assist the development of 
an influx of tourists.” 

By a Presidential decree issued on 
July 10 the National University of 
Mexico became an autonomous institu- 
tion free from government control and 
managed by a mixed committee of 
teachers, students and graduates. 

Former President Plutarco Elias 
Calles left Mexico City on July 20 for 
an indefinite stay in Europe, going by 
way of Laredo and New York City. 
The day after his departure, which was 
reported to be “in search of health,” 
it was officially reported that General 
Calles had been appointed by the board 
of directors of the National Railways 
of Mexico ‘to elaborate a program for 
the general reorganization of the rail- 
ways.” It was also explained that such 
reorganization dernands modification 
of the administrative management of 
the company, so that its normal income 
may enable the company to meet the 
expenses of its system and the service 
on its debt. 

The National City Bank opened its 
first branch in Mexico on Aug. 5. The 
opening was celebrated by a dinner, 
which was attended by Ambassador 
Morrow and the nation’s business lead- 
ers. The new branch was hailed in Mex- 
ico City as indicating the country’s new 
stability. 


ONDURAS — An extraordinary 
HH session of Congress was inaugu- 
rated by President Mejia Colindres on 
July 21 for the purpose of giving ap- 
proval to Presidential decrees estab- 
lishing martial law along the Nicara- 
guan border. Martial law was deemed 
necessary by the President because of 


unrest in Nicaragua which had resulted 
in groups of armed men frequently 
penetrating Honduras and resisting the 
constabulary or committing depreda- 
tions in small defenseless border towns. 
A second extraordinary session was 
convoked for Aug. 3, to consider re- 
vision of certain sections of this year’s 
budget, including war, public instruc- 
tion and pensions. 


ICARAGUA—Nicaraguan 5 per 

cent customs bonds of 1918, re- 
deemable in 1953, totaling $200,000, 
were retired on July 6. The sum retired 
tripled the requirements of the law, 
and was made possible by increased 
customs receipts that were attributed 
to the peace maintained by United 
States Marines and the Nicaraguan 
constabulary. The bonds retired were 
part of an original issue totaling 
$3,750,000, of which a balance amount- 
ing to $1,847,000 still remains to be re- 
deemed. 


ANAMA—In presenting his cre- 

dentials to President Arosemena 
on July 13, Enrique Fonseca Zuhiga, 
new Minister of Costa Rica to Panama, 
expressed confidence that the two 
countries soon would be able to settle 
their differences over the border con- 
troversy which resulted in an outbreak 
of hostilities in 1921. 

Each foreign resident of Panama is 
required by a government decree issued 
on July 15 to submit within ninety 
days to fingerprinting and also to pro- 
cure a certificate of residence bearing 
a photograph. The decree is based upon 
a hitherto unenforced Presidential de- 
cree of 1916. 

The appointment by President Arose- 
mena to the post of Commercial At- 
taché from Panama to Germany of J. 
H. Drummond, manager of the Panama 
branches of the National City Bank of 
New York, was announced on July 19. 
Mr. Drummond is the first foreigner 
ever to be appointed by Panama to a 
diplomatic post. 

The President on Aug. 5 appointed a 
commission to investigate the invest- 
ment of $6,000,000 of government 
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money in the United States. This was 
part of the sum received for rights to 
the Canal Zone from the United States 
Government. 


UBA—An upward trend of business 

in Cuba during the first half of 
the year was indicated in a report to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce by Commercial Attaché Todd in 
mid-July. From Jan. 1 te and including 
June 1, the average volume of the cur- 
rency was $160,681,920, as compared 
with an average of $160,054,224 during 
the same period last year. The sugar 
harvest is described as “the largest 
on record,” with 2,342,835 tons, as 
compared with 1,554,374 tons by the 
same date last year. “The sugar move- 
ment,” said Mr. Todd, “has apparently 
netted Cuba $87,106,605, as compared 
with $81,822,247 for the smaller out- 
put of last year. An increase in Cuba’s 
receipts from Winter tourist traffic 
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was reported; an intake of $20,000,000 
represented an increase of $4,000,000 
over 1928. Payments on public works 
from funds advanced by New York 
banking interests amounted to about 
$23,500,000 during the period from 
Jan. 1 to June 30. 

The immediate establishment by 
Presidential action of a cooperative ex- 
port agency to control the sale of 
Cuba’s sugar crop was announced by 
Colonel José M. Tarafa, President 
Machado’s representative at recent 
conferences in the United States. Col- 
onel Tarafa’s statement was in part as 
follows: ‘The President is putting into 
practice the most important part of his 
program to inspire the confidence of 
United States sugar interests through 
establishment of the cooperative export 
agency which he today resolved to 
establish at once. It will control the 
sale of future crops and what remains 
of the present crop on July 31.” 


International Issues in South America 


By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND DEAN OF THE LOWER DIVISION, GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY; CURRENT HIstTorRY ASSOCIATE 


failure of Argentina and Brazil 
to ratify the Kellogg-Briand 
pact is contained in an editorial in 


Fy sire oe COMMENT on the 


La Nacioén of Buenos Aires, which 
points out that while Brazil gives as 
her reason for not ratifying the pact 
the peace declarations analogous to 
those of the pact contained in her own 
Constitution, no reason has been given 
for Argentina’s failure to ratify, which, 
says La Nacion, “places Argentina out- 
side the concert of nations,” The edi- 
torial adds: “Whatever may be her 
reasons, Argentina is wrong in isolat- 
ing herself from the rest of the world.” 
Chile, the remaining A B C power, 
ratified the pact by unanimous vote of 
her legislative chambers on July 23, 
the day before the proclamation of the 


pact by President Hoover. Peru’s ad- 
herence to the pact was brought to 
Washington by American Ambassador 
Moore, who has returned to the United 
States on a vacation. 

On July 28, Peruvian Independence 
Day, final ratifications of the Tacna- 
Arica accord were exchanged at San- 
tiago de Chile in the presence of Pres- 
ident Ibanez, Peruvian Ambassador Cé- 
sar Elguera, Chancellor Rios Gallardo 
of Chile and American Ambassador 
Culbertson. In accordance with the 
treaty, a check for $6,000,000 was given 
to Peru. On the same day the text of a 
complementary protocol to the treaty 
signed by Chile and Peru was made 
public. While apparently blocking Bo- 
livia’s aspirations for a corridor to the 
sea, the protocol provides for untram- 
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meled passage of commerce, persons 
and arms through the territory divided 
between Peru and Chile. The protocol 
reads as follows: 

The governments of Chile and Peru 
agree to subscribe to a complementary 
protocol to the treaty signed on the 
same date. 

1. The governments of Chile and Peru 
cannot under the previous agreement 
cede to a third power the whole or any 
part of the territories mentioned in the 
treaty of that date. The territories will 
remain under their respective sovereign- 
ties and, because of this provision, it 
is prohibited to construct on them new 
international railway lines. 

2. The facilities of the port treated 
in Article V of the agreement gives 
Peru absolute freedom of transit of pas- 
sengers, merchandise and armaments 
to Peruvian territory and from there 
across Chilean territory. The embark- 
ing and disembarking operations, while 
the works indicated in Article V are 
being constructed, will be effected along 
the harbor of the Arica-La Paz Rail- 
road. 

3. The Arica port will be dismantled 
and the Chilean Government will con- 
struct on the coast a monument as 
agreed to in the treaty. 

The present protocol forms an inte- 
gral part of the treaty from this date 
and in consequence will be ratified and 
ratifications exchanged in Santiago, 
Chile, as soon as possible. 


Bolivian newspaper comment on the 
protocol was severe. La Razon of La 
Paz termed the protocol the end of 
Bolivia’s ambition for an outlet on the 
Pacific, and maintained that South 
American solidarity would be false if 
the nations accepted the protocol in 
silence. El Diario also criticized the 
protocol. In a later editorial La Razon 
termed the protocol the “Yale proto- 
col,” in view of the fact that “it locks 
Bolivia’s ambitions for an outlet to 
the sea,” and expressed wonderment 
as to whether American officials knew 
of the existence of the protocol, In this 
connection it is of interest that La 
Nacion of Buenos Aires declared on 
July 14 that a secret protocol existed, 
and such rumors were rife during the 
discussion of the treaty by the Chilean 
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Congress. On the part of the United 
States it is pointed out that the accord 
was reached between the two signatory 
governments and that the settlement 
was not an arbitration by the United 
States, but was merely announced by 
President Hoover in the exercise of 
“good offices.” 

Gratifying progress continues to be 
made by the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Inquiry and Conciliation which 
is dealing with the Gran Chaco prob- 
lem between Bolivia and Paraguay. On 
Aug. 6 Colonel Charles A, Lindbergh 
appeared before the commission at 
Washington in connection with the con- 
sideration of a plan for aerial mapping 
of the disputed region, which is rela- 
tively unexplored, inhabited mainly 
by Indian tribes, and contains much 
swamp and jungle land—all of these 
factors helping to explain why the 
territory is apparently such a geo- 
graphical enigma. It is reported that 
Colonel Lindbergh expressed his belief 
that an aerial survey of the region was 
feasible. In view of the nature of the 
terrain, any topographical survey by 
ordinary methods would probably take 
years to complete. 

After the return to their respective 
native soils of the prisoners captured 
in the conflicts of Dec. 5, 1928, the 
Bolivian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Senor Elio, sent a note to General 
Frank R. McCoy, chairman of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry and Conciliation, 
informing him that the returned Bo- 
livian soldiers declared that two Boliv- 
ian prisoners, whose names were givén 
as Ignacia Vargas and Estéban Chi- 
buru, had been killed by a Paraguayan 
non-commissioned officer or officers. 
The note requests the commission to 
obtain moral and material reparations 
and the punishment of the slayers. It 
is probable that this matter will be 
cleared up when the official testimony 
of the returned prisoners reaches the 
commission. 


RGENTINA—The Senate debate 
over the question of accepting the 
credentials of Senators-elect Federico 
Cantoni and Carlos Porto of the prov- 
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ince of San Juan and of Senator-elect 
Carlos Lencinas of the province of Men- 
doza, which has consumed many weeks, 
appeared to be approaching a solution. 
On Aug. 3 the Senate rejected the cre- 
dentials of Cantoni and Porto, by a vote 
of 14 to 6, with two Senators absent, 
after voting down a motion to postpone 
consideration until after the new elec- 
tions. The debate on the credentials of 
Senator-elect Lencinas continued, with 
the prospect, however, of early action. 
Cantoni and Porto were charged with 
participation in the assassination of 
former Governor Jones of San Juan 
Province and Lencinas of maladminis- 
tration of public funds. Both provinces 
are under federal intervention, 

Criticism of the Irigoyen Adminis- 
tration is becoming more and more 
active and has led to the restriction of 
press privileges in government offices 
and to the indictment of the president 
of the Argentine Patriotic League. The 
press has been particularly outspoken 
in its criticism of the failure of the 
government to pay many important 
accounts, thereby impairing the gov- 
ernment’s credit both at home and 
abroad, as well as of the failure of the 
administration to appoint an Ambassa- 
dor to Washington. Some of the gov- 
ernment’s bills payable have been over- 
due, it said, for more than nine months. 
Among the large payments said to be 
due are periodical payments for de- 
stroyers and submarines now building 
in Great Britain and Italy and arrears 
on contracts for public works in Ar- 
gentina itself. President Irigoyen ex- 
plains the failure to make payments 
for materials and supplies on the 
ground that irregularities occurred in 
the letting of contracts under the 
previous administration. 

The President is also accused of arbi- 
trary handling of departmental heads 
and of unjustified intervention in four 
of the provinces. The prevalence of 
strike conditions in Argentine ports is 
also brought forward by critics of the 
government. The seven ports from 
which the Province of Santa Fé exports 
wheat are reported as almost complete- 
ly paralyzed, and sympathetic strikes 
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have been rather general, particularly 
in the port of Rosario, where a general 
strike became effective on July 25. 
Port workers and traction employes 
already were on strike. The labor lead- 
ers of Argentina are accused by sup- 
porters of the government of trying to 
stir up a nation-wide communistic 
strike. The economic effects of the 
existing strike conditions have appar- 
ently been serious, involving unprece- 
dented increases in the price of food 
and other necessaries and the probable 
loss of important grain crops and other 
products. 

Argentina has been exporting large 
quantities of gold to New York to be 
placed on deposit there for ultimate 
use in stabilizing the Argentine peso. 
Since June 1 approximately $30,000,000 
has been exported to New York by the 
National Bank of Argentina, in addi- 
tion to large sums exported to Europe. 
In view of the large supply of gold in 
Argentina, however, it is believed that 
a loss of as much as $100,000,000 gold 
could be sustained without harmful 
effects. It is pointed out that the na- 
tional reserves increased from $444,- 
000,000 at the end of 1924 to $607,- 
000,000 at the end of 1928. 


OLIVIA — Bolivia celebrated the 

104th anniversary of her indepen- 
dence on Aug. 6 with elaborate cere- 
monies. On the same day President 
Hernando Siles delivered his opening 
message to Congress, in which he re- 
viewed the year’s progress and indi- 
cated the steps that had been taken in 
opposition to the reported Chilean- 
Peruvian protocol, which, he said, “rep- 
resents an obstacle to Bolivia’s ambi- 
tions.” It was reported on Aug. 1 that 
Foreign Minister Tomas Manuel Elio 
would resign after the opening of Con- 
gress in protest against the protocol, 
which it was said nullified any hope of 
Bolivia’s obtaining an outlet to the 
Pacific. 

University students at the Univer- 
sity of Cochabamba have been on strike 
in protest against a clash between 
members of the student body and 
members of the Nationalist party. The 
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strikers demanded the resignation of 
the president of the university, Colonel 
Teran, as well as the Governor of 
Cochabamba. A number of students 
have been expelled. 


RAZIL—Antonio Carlos, the Presi- 

dential candidate of the State of 
Minas Geraes, was reported on July 24 
as being willing to withdraw his can- 
didacy ard give his support to Getulio 
Vargas, resident of the State of Rio 
Grande. This would indicate a -cam- 
paign alliance between the two States 
of Minas Geraes and Rio Grande in 
opposition to the candidacy of Julio 
Prestes, President of the State of Sao 
Paulo, who is generally supposed to 
be the choice of the retiring President, 
Washington Luis. The candidacy of 
Prestes is expected to have the back- 
ing of the State of Bahia, especially 
in the event that the President of that 
State, Vital Soares, is named for Vice 
President. The position of Senhor Pres- 
tes has been greatly strengthened be- 
fore the public by his annual message 
to the Congress of his State reciting the 
progress made during his term of 
office. 

Government estimates of population 
assign a total population to Brazil of 
42,637,000 and to the States of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo of 2,004,000 and 
1,040,000, respectively. 


““HILE—President Carlos Ibanez has 
* recommended to Congress the pas- 
Saye of a measure whereby loss of citi- 
zenship would be the penalty for vio- 
lation of the law. He also recommends 
the loss of Congressional seats by Con- 
gressmen who refuse to take the oath 
of allegiance, those who absent them- 
selves from the sessions for more than 
thirty days, and those who divulge the 
proceedings of secret sessions of the 
Congress. 

On Aug. 5 Central Chile was shaken 
by the worst earthquake since April, 
1927. Many buildings were damaged 
and telegraphic and telephonic commu- 
nications with the capital were cut off. 
Severe storms in July resulted in the 
sinking of the Chilean transport Abtao, 
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with a loss of forty-two members out 
of a crew of forty-three. Again, on Aug. 
9, Chile’s long coast line was swept by 
violent storms, which wrought great 
damage to her northern ports, espe- 
cially Antofagasta, whose $15,000,000 
breakwater was practically destroyed. 


OLOMBiA—Senator Guillermo Va- 
lencia, the eminent Latin-American 
poet, has a considerable lead over Vaz- 
quez Cobo, Colombian Minister to Paris, 
for the Conservative nomination for 
President of Colombia. Nomination by 
the Conservative party is equivalent to 
election, as the Liberal party, for a 
number of years, has abstained from 
voting, as a protest against alleged 
frauds in previous elections. 
Communist disorders occurred in the 
province of Santander during the last 
week of July. Reports as to the number 
of casualties vary. The rioters attempt- 
ed to dynamite and loot stores, and also 
and also attacked the police barracks 
at La Gomez, murdering two city offi- 
cials. Police and troops put down the 
disorders and imprisoned a number of 
Communist leaders, both at La Gomez 
and at Libano. Newspaper critics of 
the government assert that labor con- 
ditions in the district where the rioting 
occurred are unendurable and are 
largely responsible for the outbreak. 
Senor Moltalyo, the Minister of In- 
dustry, presented to Congress on July 
22 the new oil conservation bill which 
was drawn up on the basis of a report 
by a commission of five members, two 
of whom were Americans. It is re- 
ported that the proposed law sets aside 
certain oil fields as national reserves, 
exploitation of which is subject to au- 
thorization by Congress. The Minister 
announced that the status of the Barco 
oil concession “will not be affected by 
the passage of the new law nor is 
there any decision immediately pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court that will 
settle the controversy.” The Barco oil 
concession consists of 1,300,000 acres 
adjacent to the boundary of Venezuela. 
It was declared forfeited to the gov- 
ernment by the Gulf Oil Company and 
the Carib Syndicate in February, 1926, 











and a formal decree of cancellation 
was issued last year. 


CUADOR—Bank clerks of Guaya- 

quil went on strike on Aug. 3 in 
protest against government taxation of 
their retirement funds. The union of 
graphic workers also was on the verge 
of a strike in order to obtain Sunday 
holidays. Rumors of other labor dis- 
turbances and of a general strike were 
current. The strike of the bank clerks 
was reported settled on Aug. 5. 

An earthquake on July 26 was re- 
ported to have destroyed many build- 
ings in the towns of Moyurgo and 
Tambillo, not far from Quito, with 
some sixty persons reported killed. 


ERU—On Aug. 5 President Augusto 

B. Leguia was re-elected President 

of Peru for the term 1930 to 1935. 

This will be the President’s fourth five- 

year term. He has been President of 

Peru since 1908, with the exception of 
the period from 1914 to 1919. 

On July 28 Peru celebrated the 108th 
anniversary of her independence. In 
connection with the celebration, the 
Peruvian Government conferred upon 
President Hoover and Secretary of 
State Stimson decorations of the Order 
of the Sun. 

Plans are under way for the forma- 
tion of an administration for the prov- 
ince of Tacna, awarded to Peru under 
the terms of the Tacna-Arica Treaty. 

On July 26 the newspaper La Prensa 
of Lima reported that a Senator, a Dep- 
uty and four other persons had been 
arrested on the charge of conspiring 
against the government. No names 
were given. On July 28 the same news- 
paper reported that the alleged Com- 
munist agent, Felipe Iparraguirre, re- 
ported to be stirring up oil-workers in 
the Talara district, was involved in 
the plot. 

The concession held since 1923 by 
Bertram T. Lee for the development of 
a large territory in Northeastern Peru 
was canceled by Presidential decree on 
Aug. 3 on the ground that the time 
limit for the construction of a railroad 
from Yurimaguas, at the head of deep- 
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water navigation on the Amazon sys- 
tem, over the Andes to the Pacific 
Coast, had expired. It was reported that 
the holder of the concession was un- 
able to finance the railroad. The terri- 
tory in question is said to be rich in 
coal and oil. 


UGUAY—tThe newspaper Diario 

de la Plata, in an editorial on 
“Economic Imperialism of the United 
States,” advocates the formation along 
the lines of the proposed “United States 
of Europe,” of a defensive union of the 
South American States as a barrier 
against what it calls “‘the stupid con- 
duct of the United States.” It will be 
recalled that Uruguay will be seriously 
affected by the proposed new Ameri- 
can tariff. 


NEZUELA—The Venezuelan Con- 

gress closed a ninety-day session 
on July 18 after approving a budget of 
40,000,000 bolivars, or approximately 
$16,000,000. Provision was made for 
the establishment of workers’ banks, 
for the development of agriculture and 
for public works. 

On July 23 it was reported that the 
revolutionary movement in eastern 
Venezuela had been suppressed in con- 
sequence of the defeat of the rebel 
leader Arévalo Cedeno by forces under 
General Lucio Diaz, president of the 
State of Anzoategui. It was reported 
that the defeated leader had fled over 
the Brazilian border. On July 16 a 
band of Venezuelan raiders under the 
command of Herberto Florez were re- 
ported to have crossed the Colombian 
border and attacked the town of Oro- 
cue, but were repulsed. 

The commission appointed by Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland to investigate 
the raid on Willemstad, Curacao, by 
a band of Venezuelan revolutionists 
on June 8, arrived in Willemstad on“ 
Aug. 7. 

A large petroleum cracking unit 
built by an American corporation on 
the island of Aruba, off the coast of 
Venezuela, began operations on July 
15. Venezuela now ranks second in 
world production of petroleum. 
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ITH THE adjournment of. 
Parliament on July 26 the 


Cabinet of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 

Donald successfully completed 
the first phase of its service as the 
second Labor Government of Great 
Britain. Although it can_ scarcely 
be said that a party truce existed 
during the brief three weeks’ ses- 
sion, neither the Conservatives nor 
the Liberals made any serious effort to 
unseat, or even to embarrass the new 
Prime Minister and his colleagues. As 
usual, the policy of the government as 
outlined in the speech from the throne 
was attacked by the Opposition parties. 
But in the one important instance in 
which the debate of the House of Com- 
mons was forced to a division—the 
challenge by the Conservatives of the 
wisdom of terminating the tariff pro- 
tection given to certain industries by 
“safeguarding” customs duties—the 
Liberals voted with the Ministers, and 
Labor scored a decisive victory in the 
division lobbies. 

In the debates upon the other poli- 
cies of the government, and by the 
daily questions which are such an im- 
portant part of British Parliamentary 
procedure, Mr. MacDonald and his col- 
leagues were given full opportunity to 
explain to the country what they pro- 
posed to do and how they expected to 
do it. General opinion in England 
seemed to indicate that on the whole 
British public opinion approved of the 
program and desired that the govern- 
ment should be given a fair chance to 
carry it out and show what it can do 
toward solving the serious problems 
with which the nation is faced. 

Two weeks after the adjournment of 
Parliament, therefore, it seemed prob- 


able that the chief troubles of the Mac- 
Donald Cabinet during the next year 
would come from the Radical members 
of the Labor party itself, or from the 
development of an economic situation, 
which might wreck all its plans for the 
alleviation of unemployment by the 
adoption of measures which would not 
be “socialistic” in their nature. The 
latter danger became imminent during 
the last week in July, when the great 
cotton industry was almost completely 
tied up by a strike which involved 500,- 
000 operatives, and closed some 1,800 
mills in the great Lancashire area. It 
was at once realized that should this 
economic dispute continue for any 
length of time, other thousands of 
workers in allied industries would be 
thrown out of employment, the coal 
mines and transportation agencies 
would be seriously affected, and per- 
haps the invaluable cotton export trade 
would be permanently lost to the Con- 
tinental and Oriental mills, whose com- 
petition has already proved so destruc- 
tive to the British cotton trade. Furth- 
ermore, the inevitable and enormous 
increase in the financial burden of un- 
employment. insurance would prove a 
ruinous drain upon the National Treas- 
ury. 

The position of the government was 
made the more delicate, from one 
standpoint, by the fact that it was the 
refusal of the owners of the mills, not 
the employes, to arbitrate the proposed 
reduction of some 12 per cent in wages, 
which was the cause of the strike. De- 
mands were at once made that the gov- 
ernment should protect the interests of 
the nation at large by taking over the 
mills and operating them, pending the 
settlement of the wage dispute, and re- 
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ports were circulated that the Cabinet 
was seriously considering this course. 
The authority of a statute which could 
be obtained only from a special session 
of Parliament, would be necessary be- 
fore such a plan could be carried out. 
Should such authority be sougnt by the 
government, the whole question of “na- 
tionalization,” or of “socialization” 
would be thrust to the front, and a gen- 
eral election upon the issue would be 
almost certain to follow. On the other 
hand, no government in Great Britain 
can today stand by and allow economic 
disaster to come upon the country 
through a prolonged strike in the cot- 
ton industry. Least of all can a Social- 
ist Government do so. In these circum- 
stances, the leaders of the Labor party 
were making every effort to settle the 
dispute between the owners and their 
employers. Early in August it seemed 
as if the fate of the government, and 
perhaps the course of history in Great 
Britain might depend upon their ability 
to do so. 

The outlook, however, was not en- 
couraging, nor was the situation helped 
by the resolution of the Cotton Waste 
Spinners and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion on Aug. 1 to reduce wages by 
about 60 cents on each $4.85 of wages, 
thus adding another 6,000 idle opera- 
tives to the total. Hopes raised soon 
thereafter by an announcement that a 
settlement was imminent faded on Aug. 
5, when the workers refused to nego- 
tiate with the employers on the 1214 
per cent wage reduction. A committee 
of ten Lancashire Mayors continued its 
efforts to effect a settlement. It was re- 
ported the following day (Aug. 6) that 
Premier MacDonald was conferring 
with officials of the Ministry of Labor 
and others, and that the Ministry stood 
ready to lend its services to a settle- 
ment whenever practicable. 

On Aug. 8 a definite move to settle 
the strike was made by representatives 
of the council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, who after interviewing opera- 
tives and officials, called meetings for 
the next day of the leaders of the weav- 
ers, on the one hand, and of the spin- 
ners and cardroom operatives on the 
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other, in the hope of healing the breach 
in the unions and presenting a united 
front to the employers. Meanwhile, 
Ministry of Labor officials were inter- 
viewing both employers and operatives 
in an effort to reach a basis for an 
early settlement. 

On Aug. 10 the government’s efforts 
to end the strike took a sudden forward 
step when Premier MacDonald on that 
date flew from Lossiemouth to Edin- 
burgh to meet the workmen’s leaders, 
and flew back after conferring with 
them and persuading them to accept 
arbitration. An early joint meeting of 
the leaders of the two disputing fac- 
tions was expected, and hopes for a 
speedy settlement were renewed. This 
was the situation when these pages 
went to press. 

The attitude of the Radical wing of 
the Labor party toward the very mod- 
erate proposals of its leaders was ex- 
emplified during the debate upon the 
address in reply to the speech from the 
throne, by the introduction of an 
amendment which declared that “dire 
poverty of hundreds of thousands of 
your subjects demands legislation aim- 
ing at the reorganization of the indus- 
trial system by nationalizing the key 
sources of economic power, namely 
banking, the importation of foodstuffs 
and raw materials and the supplies of 
industrial power, transport, and land.” 
It is evident that the present Labor 
Government has no intention of pro- 
ceeding very rapidly in any of these di- 
rections during the present Parliament. 
“The real grievance of the Liberals and 
Conservatives,’’ Mr. Maxton, one of the 
leading Labor extremists, declared, “is 
that the speech left them too little to 
make a tirade about. That is my griev- 
ance, too.” 

Despite this left wing attitude, how- 
ever, it seemed to be generally felt that 
for some time, at least, there would be 
no real revolt among the Labor “back- 
benchers.” Immediately after the con- 
vocation of Parliament, definite ar- 
rangements were made to keep the 
Ministry in close touch with its party 
followers in the House of Commons, 
without subjecting them to excessive 
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control and criticism from the rank and 
file of the Parliamentary group. On 
June 27 the London Times made the 
following statement regarding the 
agreement that was reached on that 
day: 
While the party has been in Opposi- 
tion, it has been the custom for weekly 
meetings to be held, at which there has 
been a discussion of the political situa- 
tion. The meetings have been marked by 
a free and frank interchange of opin- 
ions which, as a rule, have not been re- 
ported in the press. The position now is 
changed. All the members of the execu- 
tive of the party have found office of 
some kind in the Labor Government, 
and they feel that the time has come 
when they should be relieved of the 
weekly criticisms of their own support- 
ers. At today’s meeting, accordingly, the 
proposal was made that the weekly 
gatherings of the party should be sus- 
pended so long as Labor is in office. It 
was suggested that, in their place, there 
should be created a consultative com- 
mittee which would keep the govern- 
ment and the rank and file in touch. 


Uncle Sam: 
John Bull (preparing to open the pie): 
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The consultative committee was pro- 
vided for. It consists of twelve unoffi- 
cial members of the party, chosen by 
ballot, and will serve as a recognized 
channel of communication between the 
party and the Ministers. Party meet- 
ings will be held monthly instead of 
weekly as long as Labor is in power. 

Among the important decisions or 
policies which were announced by the 
Cabinet during or soon after the Par- 
liamentary session, may be mentioned 
its refusal to admit Leon Trotsky to 
Great Britain; an agreement with the 
Soviet Government that the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris should discuss 
with the British Government the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries; the undertaking by Mr. 
MacDonald that no agreement with the 
Soviet Union would be made effective 
until Parliament had been given an op- 
portunity to discuss it; the discontinu- 
ance of work upon some naval vessels, 
and the slowing down of other naval 


‘“"No one can play in my garden.’’ 
‘“‘And who the deuce cares?”’ 


—John Bull, London 
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projects pending the conclusion of the 
negotiations between the United States 
and Great Britain, with reference to 
naval limitation; the announcement by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal, that 
the government would spend $5,000,000 
annually in developing the resources of 
the British colonies as a means of aid- 
ing in the solution of unemployment at 
home; and the appointment of Lord 
Ulswater, former Mr. Speaker Lowther 
of the House of Commons, as the chair- 
man of a committee to investigate the 
question of the reform of British elec- 
toral procedure. It should also be add- 
ed that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer precipitated a tariff debate, 
which has been participated in by all 
of the parties in Great Britain, and by 
all the dominions, by stating that plans 
were being made to deal with the ques- 
tion of empire trade unity at the Im- 
perial conference next year. 

It was reported on Aug. 3 that King 
George was making satisfactory prog- 
ress toward recovery from his recent 
illness. 

The court set up by the British Board 
of Trade to investigate the loss of the 
steamship Vestris last November, an- 
nounced on July 31 that it had found 
three men guilty of wrongful acts and 
default, which contributed to the dis- 
aster, in which 112 lives were lost. 
Nine “main contributary causes” were 
enumerated, and the report was supple- 
mented by recommendations. The first 
and main cause was found to be over- 
loading, for which the three men were 
specifically found guilty; they were 
David Cook, vice president of Sander- 
son & Sons, Harry Wheeler, and Cap- 
tain Stanley Heasley, marine superin- 
tendent and assistant superintendent 
respectively, of the same company. Mr. 
Cook was ordered by the court to pay 
$2,500 of the cost of the investigation. 
Mr. Cook later stated that the investi- 
gation had been “eminently fair,” and 
that he accepted the decision as given. 
United States Attorney Charles H. 
Tuttle, who conducted the American in- 
vestigation, pointed out the many de- 
tails in which the British report agreed 
with the American report; the impor- 
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tant thing, however, he declared, was 
“the adoption of measures to prevent 
such disasters in the future.” 


RELAND—After extended debate in 
both Houses of the Legislature, the 
government’s censorship bill was 
passed during the last week of July. 
The measure provides that all books, 
newspapers and periodicals entering or 
published in the Free State shall be 
subjected to the censorship of a board 
of five members to be appointed by the 
Minister of Justice. Publications will be 
liable to suppression if found to be “‘in- 
decent, obscene or likely to corrupt or 
deprave.” Publications advocating birth 
control are specifically prohibited from 
circulation, and newspapers devoting an 
undue proportion of space to crime, or 
reporting legal proceedings in a man- 
ner likely to corrupt public morals, are 
made liable to suppression. Suppression 
orders will be issued by the Minister of 
Justice, but they cannot be granted if 
more than one member of the board of 
censorship objects. The rigidity of the 
prohibitions laid down in the act was 
somewhat decreased by two clauses 
adopted just before the bill was finally 
passed. One clause gives the right of 
defense to authors, editors and publish- 
ers. The other permits the board of cen- 
sors to take into consideration “liter- 
ary, artistic and historic merit, the 
importance and general tenor of the 
books,” as well as the nature and ex- 
tent of the circulation and the class of 
reader for whom the work is intended. 


ANADA—Confidence in the future 

_) of Canada and the belief that the 
vast natural resources of the Dominion 
will be developed with increasing ra- 
pidity during the next few years have 
been voiced with renewed enthusiasm 
by the Canadian press as a result of the 
provisions made during the recent ses- 
sion of Parliament for the development 
of the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways. Plans were approved. 
in Ottawa for the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $60,000,000 for the con- 
struction of branch lines, chiefly in 
Western Canada, and for the acquisi- 
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tion of other lines at a cost of some 
$30,000,000. In addition, legislation was 
enacted or appropriations were made 
for a number of other important trans- 
portation projects, iacluding $50,000,- 
000 for a new Canadian National ter- 
minus at Montreal, with a modern pas- 
senger station and freight yard, and 
the elimination of nearly one hundred 
grade crossings in the Montreal dis- 
trict; loans totaling $30,000,000 for 
harbor improvements at Montreal, Van- 
couver, Three Rivers and Halifax; 
other Canadian National improvements 
to cost $35,000,000; and $6,500,000 for 
the Hudson Bay Railway and terminus 
at Fort Churchill. 

A steady growth in the population of 
Canada during the past ten years was 
revealed by estimates issued on July 
24 by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The bureau estimated that the 
present population is 9,796,000, more 
than 1,000,000 greater than in 1921, 
and approximately 138,000 greater than 
one year ago. 

A reduction of 112,641 cases in clear- 
ances of liquor and beer to the United 
States from Canada in the Detroit area 
in July, 1929, as compared to July, 
1928, was reported to prohibition head- 
quarters by Walter S. Petty, acting cus- 
toms collector at Detroit, on Aug. 7. 
The actual clearances were 53,892 cases 
and 166,533 cases, respectively. Assis- 
tant Secretary Lowman stated that the 
Treasury was pleased with the results 
of the anti-smuggling efforts along the 
United States-Canadian border. 

On July 18 the prohibition act of 
Prince Edward Island was decisively 
endorsed by a plebiscite. 


N ernment of New Zealand, under 
the leadership of Sir Joseph Ward, 
faced Parliament on June 27 under con- 
ditions which indicated that, even if it 
did not command a majority, it would 
be given a reasonable opportunity to 
work out its policies in legislation and 
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administration. The government can be 
outvoted by a combination of the two 
other parties, but if captiously upset it 
will go to the country with a fair 
chance of obtaining a majority in its 
own right. 

Probably the government’s most 
striking policy is the scheme to borrow 
some $350,000,000 during the next dec- 
ade for the development of the Domin- 
ion. Some $15,000,000 of this sum has 
already been made available as new 
capital for the State Advances Depart- 
ment. The application of this policy 
seems thus far to have commanded 
general support. The Ward program, as 
outlined in the speech from the throne, 
include the maintenance of the defense 
forces of the Dominion until definite 
disarmament proposals have been gen- 
erally accepted throughout the world; 
the stimulation of both military and 
commercial aviation through close con- 
tact with the British Air Ministry, 
and the continuation of a policy of pa- 
tience in Western Samoa, coupled with 
a determination not to negotiate with 
any movement there which openly 
flouts the law. The government also an- 
nounced that in the future it would not 
construct short branch railway lines, 
but rather develop roads and automo- 
bile transport as feeders to the main 
railway lines. Upon the important sub- 
ject of land settlement, the Ministry 
declared that provision would be made 
for financing road construction, for the 
preparation of Crown lands for settle- 
ment, and for financial aid to set- 
tlers during the early stages of their 
occupancy. As to British immigration, 
the government expressed the firm 
opinion that British immigration with- 
in the empire was a sound policy, but 
declared that assisted immigration to 
New Zealand must be regulated by the 
economic exigencies of the country. 
These conditions were such that no im- 
mediate increase in immigration of this 
sort could be reasonably justified at 
the present time. 





FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


Poincare Resigns After Ratification of 
War Debt Agreements 


By RAYMOND TURNER 
PROFESSOR OF EUROPEAN History, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


month in France have been rati- 

fication of the Mellon-Bérenger 

debt agreement with the United 
States and the accompanying and con- 
sequent ratification of the Churchill- 
Caillaux debt agreement with Great 
Britain, the resignation of M. Poincaré, 
who had, accomplished the settlement 
of these troublesome questions, and 
the succession of M. Briand to the Pre- 
miership. 

The debate in the French Chamber 
of Deputies began on the question of 
war debts on July 11, two days after 
Philip Snowden, the new Labor Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Great Brit- 
ain, had declared in the House of Com- 
mons that if France, by failing to ratify 
her debt agreement with the United 
States, should pay on Aug. 1 the $407,- 
000,009 for war stocks, Great Britain 
would demand a similar and equal pay- 
ment. M. Briand said that an extension 
of time for payment of the $407,000,- 
000 due on war stocks had been re- 
fused and that therefore there was 
nothing to do but ratify the entire debt 
agreement. In the past ten years re- 
peated efforts by himself and by others 
had failed to secure a further reduction 
of the capital sum of the debt. One 
should remember that America’s as- 
sistance had come just in time. “The 
hour was near when we could not any 
longer have obtained the material nec- 
essary for prosecution of the war.” 
But the advances were got only by 
assuming obligations. Now, indeed, 
America was showing’ generosity, 
though without granting all that 
France asked. Inter st had been re- 
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duced, and terms granted more favora- 
ble than to any country except Italy 
and Yugoslavia. France owed bonds 
payable on demand. Through ratifica- 
tion of the agreement these bonds 
would be replaced by others payable 
during sixty years. France was asking 
that Germany undertake to pay her 
during sixty years. Under the Young 
plan a certain connection, though not 
a juristic one, had been acknowledged ~ 
between the payments from Germany ~ 
and those to the United States. If 
France did not accept her engagements 
Germany also might refuse. Next day 
(July 12) M. Poincaré said that if 
the Chamber accepted the text voted 
by the commissions with reservations, 
he believed Washington and London 
would reject the agreements. The Min- 
istry would resign if this warning were 
not heeded. 

When M. Herriot observed that the 
United States had made reservations in 
ratifying the Kellogg pact the Premier 
declared that reservations voted sepa- 
rately from the text of the ratification 
bill would be the only ones acceptable. 
He defended his policy in general, as- 
serting that occupation of the Ruhr 
and the consequent making of the 
Dawes plan had been of profit to 
France. 

After an adjournment of the Cham- 
ber, M. Poincaré spoke again on July 
16, showing amazing strength and 
power for work in the intense Summer 
heat. Next day he was absent because 
of indisposition, and the brunt was 
borne by M. Briand. The attack was 
opened by M. Herriot, who did not 
question the legality of the obligation 
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but recalled the assistance and the 
generosity of France long ago to the 
young Republic of the United States. 
He said that Great Britain’s attitude 
toward France had been much more 
generous in this matter than that of 
the United States. A whole year 
elapsed from the time America entered 
the war before she fought and the gold 
she supplied then was her part in the 
common cause. It was not certain that 
the Young plan would work. Yet the 
government was proposing to ratify 
the debt agreement to pay during sixty 
years to come, without assurance that 
France could collect from her debtors. 
After further debate, during which 
speakers dwelt upon the growing eco- 
nomic power and menace of the United 
States and upon M. Briand’s idea of a 
federation of the States of Europe, in 
the early hours of July 21, the govern- 
ment had its way by a small majority. 
By 282 votes to 274 the Chamber 
passed a motion of reservation that 
was not to be includ-d in the text of 
the agreements, and by 300 votes to 
292 the debt agreements were accepted. 
By the arrangement with the United 
States payment was to be made on a 
debt calculated at $4,025,000,000, in- 
cluding interest a total of $6,847,674,- 
104, in instalments increasing to 
$125,000,000 by 1942, the final pay- 
ment being due in 1987. 

Special bills for the ratification of 
the debt agreements with the United 
States and Great Britain were intro- 
duced in the Senate on July 22, M. Tar- 
dieu, Minister of the Interior, bringing 
them forward in the absence of M. 
Poincaré, who was ordered by his 
physicians to abstain. The Finance and 
Foreign Affairs Commissions of the 
Senate at once decided for ratification. 
The debate began July 24. The Sena- 
tors appeared to have decided, but 
wished to discuss various matters. M. 
Millerand thought that in no circum- 
stances should occupation of the 
Rhineland be curtailed; five years 
more of security were not to be ex- 
changed for the Young plan. M. de 
Jouvenel spoke for European solidarity 
to be forwarded by free and loyal co- 
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operation with Germany. M. Hennessy 
said he had once heard it said in Wash- 
ington that the United States not be- 
ing ready to dispatch men must send 
all the dollars to be spared; there was 
no talk of repayment then. Two days 
later, after a brilliant speech by M. 
Briand, the debt agreements were rati- 
fied by 242 votes to 30. 

President Hoover, on July 27, de- 
clared that the settlement would pro- 
mote better understanding between the 
two great nations and further cement 
their old friendship. In justice to the 
American people, he said, their conces- 
sions should be pointed out. The pres- 
ent value of the payments which the 
agreement provided was $1,681,000,- 
000, a reduction of about 61 per cent 
trom the total. In effect, he thought, 
the settlement wiped out the entire in- 
debtedness of France to the United 
States of the war period and provided 
only for payment of advances made 
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OUT OF THE WOODS 
(M. Poincaré’s success in securing ratifi- 
cation by the French Parliament of the 
war debt agreements) 
—New York World 
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The conclusion of this difficult busi- 
ness was followed by the resignation of 
M. Poincaré on July 26. No other man 
living, perhaps, had served France so 
much and so well. He became a Cabinet 
Minister for the first time in 1893, act- 
ing as Minister of Education for two 
years. From 1904 to 1906 he was Min- 
ister of Finance. He was Premier from 
1911 to 1913, guiding the affairs of the 
republic with courage, resolution and 
uprightness which political opponents 
and “revisionists” afterward vainly 
attacked. For the next seven years he 
was President. He was Premier again 
in 1922 and again in 1926. When he 
took over the government in that latter 
year he was faced with an unbalanced 
budget, the franc was plunging down- 
ward and France seemed headed for 
chaos. Under his guidance taxation 
was increased, the budget balanced and 
stabilization of the franc achieved. He 
was now in his seventieth year. Work- 
ing almost beyond endurance and over- 
taxing his strength, he was weary and 
ill. Urged to remain, he persisted in his 
decision. On Aug. 1 the former Premier 
underwent a serious operation. He was 
reported to be recovering on Aug. 5. 

President Doumergue, on July 27, 
sent for the veteran Minister, Aristide 
Briand, once a radical, increasingly 
conservative with years, eleven times 
Premier before, of late apostle of peace 
and reconciliation with Germany, now 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He had 
just carried through the debt agree- 
ments when M. Poincaré had to with- 
draw. Undertaking to form a new Min- 
istry, it was at first expected that he 
would broaden the Cabinet by includ- 
ing without portfolio some of the 
Radical Socialist leaders, such as M. 
Herriot and M. Daladier. They were, 
however, unwilling to accept without 
much greater concessions, demanding 
in addition to other posts the portfolio 
of the Minister of the Interior which, 
until the time of the present incum- 
bent, M. Tardieu, had long been held 
by a Radical Socialist member. M. 
Briand was determined to retain M. 
Tardieu, partly because of his recent 
firm dealing with the Communists, 
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who were believed to be planning a 
dangerous demonstration for Aug. 1, 
partly because he was one of the ablest 
government debaters in the Chamber. 
M. Briand then resolved to go on with 
the old Cabinet unchanged, save for M. 
Poincaré. On July 31 the new Ministry 
obtained a vote of confidence in the 
Chamber, 325 votes to 136, most of the 
Radicals not voting. 

France and Spain, on July 10, signed 
a treaty of friendship and arbitration 
with respect to commercial disputes. 
French leaders continued to be per- 
turbed by the Labor Government in 
England, some of whose members are 
considered better disposed to Germany 
than to France. Repressive measures 
against Communists, who planned a 
protest meeting in Paris on Aug. 1, 
were continued with vigor, and the day 
passed without any disturbance. To a 
conservative journal like the Paris 
Temps danger from communism seems 
constant and great. Louis Klotz, Minis- 
ter of Finance under Clemenceau, was 
brought to trial in Paris for passing 
worthless checks, and sentenced to two 
years in prison for fraud. The Council 
of Monaco has threatened, if grievances 
are not redressed, to set aside Prince 
Louis II and establish a republic under 
the protection of France. 


ELGIUM—The Flemish Autono- 

mist members in the _ recently 
elected Chamber of Deputies have pro- 
claimed that they will not work, as 
hitherto, for the establishment of 
Flemish independence but for a fed- 
erated State containing the various 
Flemish provinces enjoying full ad- 
ministrative autonomy under King Al- 
bert. 

The committee of inquiry appointed 
to study the regulatory or “blue laws” 
reported, on July 10, in favor of 
maintaining them and of extending 
them in some respects. The liquor re- 
striction act of 1921 prohibits public 
consumption of liquor by the glass and 
permits only the sale of a minimum of 
two quarts of alcoholic beverages by 
licensed vendors. It is proposed, how- 
ever, to allow a minimum of one quart. 
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the tenth anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Constitution 
of Weimar. Reports from all 
parts of Germany indicated universal 
interest in the celebration of ‘“‘Constitu- 
tion Day.” Official ceremonies were 
held in Berlin before great throngs. In 
the Reichstag President Paul von Hin- 
denburg was greeted by a large and 
distinguished audience. Minister of the 
Interior Carl Severing delivered the 
principal speech, in which he declared 
that “not for the first time, Constitu- 
tion Day falls at a moment fateful for 
Germany and fateful for the world,” 
and pointed out the tremendous signifi- 
cance of The Hague Conference on Rep- 
arations, expressing the hope that it 
would find a solution that would liqui- 
date the World War and _ stabilize 
world peace. Stressing Germany’s will 
toward peace, he said: “The German 
Republic does not aspire to an effemi- 
nate pacifism which declines to °de- 
fend the nation’s frontiers, but the re- 
public’s will for peace is determined and 
serious, for it is born of the conviction 
that a fresh war would definitely bury 
the world’s culture and civilization.” 
Business conditions in Germany con- 
tinued to improve in June under the 
salutary effects of the progress made 
toward the Young plan settlement, W. 
T. Daugherty, acting commercial at- 
taché, informed the Department of 
Commerce from Berlin, on July 18. The 
financial situation was described as bet- 
ter, after the resumption of foreign bor- 
rowing to the extent of almost 300,000,- 
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000 marks. The credit restriction policy 
of the Reichsbank has been abolished. 
Gold exchange holdings also have in- 
creased. Coupled with the improved fi- 
nancial condition, Mr. Daugherty said, 
June production and exportation of 
iron, coal and steel advanced, while un- 
employment and bankruptcies declined. 
The balance of foreign trade in May 
was favorable for the first time since 
September, 1926, imporis being valued 
at 1,122,000,000 marks, and exports at 
1,176,000,000. 

Municipal enterprise has marked the 
régime of the Berlin city government 
in recent years, with the city owning 
and successfully operating the gas 
works, the electric plant, the transpor- 
tation lines, the water works, and a 
number of good-sized truck farms and 
estates. Many of the Berlin Board of 
Aldermen are said to be Socialists. 
Five years of nationalization have con- 
verted the city gas works into a model 
of its kind; the consumption of gas, 
according to a report recently made 
public, increased from 355,400,000 
cubic meters in 1924, to 489,600,000 in 
1928; the number of employes was re- 
duced from 7,812 in 1924 to 7,357 last 
year, and the average annual wage 
raised. 

Arnold Rechberg, German industrial 
leader, known as the “father” of the 
European cartel movement, on Aug. 8 
appealed through an influential section 
of the British press for participation 
by British “heavy” industries (es- 
pecially the steel, iron and chemical 
industries) in the great post-war com- 
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binations of the Continent. This was 
interpreted in quarters close to the di- 
rectors of European trusts as the open- 
ing move in a campaign of Old World 
business to meet America’s advance 
upon world markets. 

On Aug. 1 several thousand Com- 
munists held an anti-war mass meeting 
in the Lustgarten under strong police 
supervision. No disorder occurred. The 
meeting was marxed by the appearance 
of groups of the newly organized 
Anti-Fascisti Youth Society in yellow, 
green and black shirts with khaki 
trousers. Scattering clashes between 
Communists and others were reported 
from other German cities. 

Berlin lost a legal battle recently 
with a church organization by a court 
decision, printed by the Vorwiirts, 
justifying the Prior of St. Nicholas 
for his opposition to the city’s attempt 
to fly the colors of the republic over 
the priory on festive occasions. The de- 
cision declared that church property 
was exempt from the regulations ap- 


plying to other city buildings. The 


THE GOLD BATH 


Our children and children’s children must 
toil so that the greedy enemy States may 
wallow in German millions. (A German 
view of the Young plan) 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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Vorwarts attacked the court’s opinion, 
which it declared was opposed to 
public sentiment. 

Princess Hermine, wife of the former 
Kaiser, was reported on Aug. 4 to be in 
Nuremburg, taking the cure at Bercht- 
esgaden. Communist papers voiced sus- 
picions that she was planning to pave 
the way for the return of Wilhelm to 
Germany via Bavaria. 

It was announced that Chancellor 
Hermann Mueller had recovered from 
a serious operation at the Academical 
Hospital in Heidelberg. 


USTRIA—The Anschluss movement 
(union of Austria with Germany ) 
is apparently advancing toward what 
some consider a partial if not full 
achievement. The open desire of many 
important Austrians for the union is 
reciprocated by many leading Germans. 
At the beginning of July the German 
Minister of the Interior, Herr Severing, 
is reported to have declared, “We can- 
not wait any longer; union between 
Austria and Germany is on the march.” 
President Paul Loebe of the Reichstag 
welcomed the Austrian Schubert Bund 
in the chamber of the Reichstag with 
the assurance that the wish of Aus- 
trians and Germans for reunion would 
be accomplished. 

Many believe that union between 
Germany and Austria is not only being 
prepared but in some respects is al- 
ready accomplished. Austrian and Ger- 
man lawyers and judges at a meet- 
ing in Munich recently eliminated 
nearly every difference between the 
penal codes of the two countries. An- 
other conference in November will 
complete this work. Unification of 
railway regulations and the postal ser- 
vice is in preparation, and has already 
been carried out to some extent. This 
is a form of economic as well as ad- 
ministrative preparation. It is realized 
that Anschluss of the Austrian schilling 
with the German mark would mean a 
higher cost of living for Austrians. 
The plan is to smooth the way for this 
change by raising: Austrian railway 
and postal tariffs gradually to the Ger- 
man level. 
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Austrian public opinion accepts these 
preparations as necessary. No im- 
portant political body in the coun- 
try openly opposes Anschluss.-A mani- 
festo prepared by the Osterreichisch- 
Deutscher Volksbund reaffirming its 
desire for union recently was signed by 
a majority of the members of Parlia- 
ment and nearly every school teacher 
and man or woman prominent in public 
life. To the casual foreign observer en- 
thusiasm for union appears universal 
and unqualified. The average Austrian 
views it as something rendered inevita- 
ble by racial and economic factors and 
dictated by Austria’s helplessness be- 
fore the threats of bullying neighbors. 

Former Chancellor Ignaz Seipel, in a 
speech in Vienna on July 8 to Catholic 
students discussed the merits of the 
Anschluss idea in what seemed to 
some an unfriendly spirit. Mgr. Seipel 
remarked: 

There are politicians who believe the 
only way out for Austria is Anschluss, 
and others who believe Anschluss would 
ruin Austria. Both are wrong because 
they identify the Austrian idea with 
politics. Austria is determined by race, 
geography, culture and economic life, 
not by frontiers. Austria carried culture 
to its Eastern neighbors. It must re- 
main open always for the influx and 
efflux of men and ideas. 

Germany failed in 1866, when, misled 
by the example of Italy, she tried to 
form a purely national State, leaving 
out Austria. It may be easily under- 
stood that the present economic nego- 
tiations between Austria and Germany 
are difficult as their economic life 
never was based on collaboration but 
on parallel activity. 


The Viennese section of the Heim- 
wehr on Aug. 8 held a much-advertised 
demonstration at the Hofburg. Though 
its main object was to show the prog- 
ress made in attracting employes of the 
Socialist municipality to the Heimwehr 
colors, only from 6,000 to 10,000 per- 
sons were present, of whom at least a 
quarter were merely curious spectators. 
Only fifty guards wore the Heimwehr 
uniform, in compliance with the ban on 
military demonstrations imposed by 


the Mayor. Addresses were delivered 
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by the Heimwehr generalissimos, but 
the loudest cheers were reserved for 
Prince Ernst Riidiger von Starhem- 
berg, hero of a recent clash with the 
police over ammunition addressed to 
him and seized by the authorities on 
the ground that it was destined for use 
by his Heimwehr battalion at his cas- 
tle on the Danube. 

It was announced on Aug. 7 that the 
Austrian State and the city of Salz- 
burg had united to put on a sound and 
permanent financial -basis the Salz- 
burg yearly festival of music and 
drama. This was largely made possible 
by American support. This year’s at- 
tendance has aroused most favorable 
hopes for the future. 


OLLAND—tThe detailed accounts 
of the election results for the 
Second Chamber of the States General 
of the Netherlands reveal no essential 
change in the party strengths. Al- 
though the popular vote rose to 3,380,- 
217 from 3,085,862 in 1925, partly as a 
result of compulsory voting, there was 
no actual shift in the political balance. 
The Socialists waged the most active 
campaign, and their popular vote ad- 
vanced from 706,689 to 804,818, but 
their principal opponent, the Roman 
Catholic State party, also increased 
its popular strength, rising from 
883,333 to 1,001,574 votes. The ortho- 
dox Communist party, led by Deputy 
de Visser, polled 37,622, against 36,258 
in 1925, and the secessionist Commu- 
nist group behind David Wijnkoop cast 
29,860 votes and sent its chief back to 
the Chamber. 

The make-up of the Second Chamber 
is as follows, with the former figures 
in parentheses: Roman Catholics, 30 
(30); Socialists, 24 (24); Anti-Revo- 
lutionists, 12 (13); Christian-Histori- 
cals, 11 (11); Liberty Leaguers, 8 
(9); Democrats, 7 (7); State Reform- 
ers, 1 (1); Peasants, 1 (1); Com- 
munists, 1 (0); Roman Catholic Popu- 
lists, 0 (1); Middle Class Partyites, 
i (0). There were twenty-four other 
parties in the field, none of which cast 
enough votes to elect any one under 
the proportional system. 
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during the last month was the 
emergence of the Pope from the 
Vatican. It was not only a gor- 
geous spectacle and a dramatic occa- 
sion—the first time in fifty-nine years 
that a Pope had left the Vatican, in 
popular parlance the liberation of the 
“prisoner of the Vatican’’—but also the 
outward and visible symbol of the 
changed status of the Papacy, the final 
seal on the Italo-Vatican treaty, the end 
of one epoch in the history of the 
Church and the beginning of another. 
The ceremonies were marked by me- 
Gieval and ecclesiastical splendor. In 
the early evening in the midst of a 
throng estimated at 300,000 persons 
who filled St. Peter’s Square and every 
available space in the vicinity, the Pope 
took formal possession of the territory 
ceded to him by the Lateran treaties. 
He was borne aloft on a richly decorat- 
ed platform resting on the shoulders of 
twelve chair bearers, followed by Cardi- 
nals and high prelates of the Church in 
gorgeous attire. The procession issued 
from St. Peter’s Basilica and made a 
complete circuit of the Square to the 
front of the main entrance of the Basil- 
ica, where an altar had been erected 
from which the Pope imparted the 
apostolic benediction. Whereupon the 
bells of Rome’s four hundred churches 
pealed ,forth, and the front of St. 
Peter’s was suddenly illuminated. This 
was the first ceremony organized in 
common by Vatican and Italian author- 
ities. The fact that the arrangements 
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worked with perfect smoothness was 
held to augur well for future Italo-Vati- 
can collaboration. 
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Meanwhile, in spite of official recon- 
ciliation, intermittent polemics broke 
out between the Fascist and the Vatican 
press. The Tribuna, one of the chief 
Fascist dailies, in speaking of the ap- 
pearance in book form of speeches on 
the Accord delivered by Mussolini in 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Sen- 
ate, said that “they were the only genu- 
ine expression of the Italian point of 
view on the subject’; whereat the Os- 
servatore Romano complained that the 
Italian press gave the greatest publicity 
to Mussolini’s speeches, whiie for com- 
menting in criticism of these speeches, 
certain Catholic journals were sup- 
pressed. Further, the “Lateran trea- 
ties,’ declared -the Osservatore, “‘being 
almost exclusively religious in charac- 
ter, the Pope alone is competent to ex- 
press an opinion regarding them.” To 
this the Tribuna retorted that the 
“Church has not changed its mentality 
or its methods since the Middle Ages.” 
In this connection it has been pointed 
out that the Osservatore Romano has 
but a comparatively small circulation, 
and that other Catholic papers are so 
controlled that the general public gets 
only the situation as interpreted by the 
Fascists. 

On Aug. 8 the new marriage regula- 
tions under the Lateran treaties came 
into force throughout Italy. 

Opposition to Fascism continued to 
be dealt with severely, and news from 
Italy seemed to indicate an increasing 
number of deportations, especially of 
Freemasons. Ettore Ferrari, Past Sov- 
ereign Grand Commander, who is now 
86 years old, was reported to be under 
surveillance in his home and not ai- 
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lowed to leave it without the permission 
of the police. Another leading Free- 
mason fled to Paris, and as he was out 
of reach, his son, who, it is claimed, was 
not himself a Freemason at all, was 
convicted and sentenced to five years’ 
deportation. Another man was con- 
demned on the charge of having 
sent information ‘to the other anti- 
Fascists of Paris on the situation in 
Italy.” The giving of information con- 
cerning the alleged grave economic sit- 
uation is being treated with especial 
severity. 

On the other hand, it is claimed in 
other quarters that the economic situa- 
tion is improving, and an increased 
steel production and a decrease in un- 
employment are cited in confirmation. 

A sensational escape of three promi- 
nent anti- Fascisti— former Deputy 
Emilio Lussu, Professor Carlo Roselli 
and Francesco F. Nitti—from political 
imprisonment on Lipari Island was la- 
conically admitted by the Italian offi- 
cial news agency on Aug. 8. The refu- 
gees, warmly greeted on their arrival 
in Paris by the anti-Fascist exiles there, 
gave out statements describing their 
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experiences. Their escape created a pro- 
found sensation throughout Italy. Nitti, 
a Liberal, was said not to be a relative 
of former Premier Nitti. 

In regard to foreign affairs the Ital- 
ian press has not shown lively sympa- 
thy with pacifist efforts. The Russo- 
Chinese crisis is clear evidence, it 
points out, of the powerlessness of the 
League of Nations, the Kellogg pacts 
and other international treaties to pre- 
vent war. If war was not actually de- 
clared, according to the Tribuna, it was 
due not to international treaties, but to 
lack of miltiary preparedness. More- 
over, there are governments which are 
not only doing nothing to prevent war, 
but who would actually not be sorry to 
see it break out. I] Tevere, for instance, 
writes: 

Some States would see with satisfac- 
tion the military reverse of Russia, 
even if it was localized at the Manchu- 
rian frontier. Other States would with 
pleasure see a return of chaos in China. 
Others would be most happy if China 
and Russia should mutually weaken 
each other in a brief but fierce strug- 
gle. Russia is still the chief enemy of 
British imperialism, and China is still 
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a luscious prize which is attempting to 
escape exploitation. In conclusion, we 
see the great pacifist States at the win- 
dow calmly looking on while loudly pro- 
claiming their intervention. We _ see 
them slow in their movements, fum- 
bling in their efforts, and animated by 
an intention to separate the two liti- 
gants only when the latter shall have 
thoroughly drained each other’s 
strength. This is the peace spirit of 
nations which have been writing and 
speaking of peace for these last ten 
years. 


The Tribuna comments from a na- 
tionalistic viewpoint: 

Only Italy has assumed a frank and 
loyal attitude. Italy has given its dis- 
interested support to European and 
American nations which are trying to 
avert war, but without abandoning her 
realistic viewpoint or ceasing to judge 
pacifist ideology for what it is worth. 
We Italians know that the peace ma- 
chinery is the work of old political 
castes, and makes no impression on the 
course of events. One day it may be 
manifest that it has done more harm 
than good. The Fascist régime instead 
acts squarely with the Italian people, 
and, though loving peace, it disdains to 
foster the illusions of pacifism. 


PAIN—A new treaty between Spain 
and France providing for arbitra- 
tion in commercial disputes was signed 


on July 10. All disputes will be sub- 
ject to arbitration “in the spirit of the 
Treaty of Locarno and regulations pre- 
scribed by the League of Nations.” A 
permanent committee of conciliation 
will be named to act in any differences 
which may arise. 

A committee has been named and 
given unusual powers in regard to im- 
portation. It proposes to lessen imports 
by conducting a nation-wide campaign 
against the purchase of anything but 
domestic products. 

The ideal for Spain, according to 
Primo de Rivera, as set forth in his 
preface to a recently published book, 
would be an agrarian nation of small 
communities instead of highly indus- 
trialized cities. He writes: 

I have absolute faith in our people, 
who by instinct and heritage are pro- 
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foundly spiritual and have a deep re- 
ligious foundation, but I do not share 
the present-day desire for masses in 
great industrial conglomeration. I 
should like to see 22,000,000 Spaniards 
living in 4,000 towns of 5,000 inhabi- 


tants each, with only a few exceptions, 
where there may be manufacturing 
centres and ports. 

In the towns I would like to develop 
an intense country life, with good com- 
munications and small trades and in- 
dustries perfected so as to serve as a 
complementary source of employment 
to agriculture. I would develop forestry 
and stock breeding, in which, perhaps, 
not many large fortunes would be in- 
vested, but many small ones, and where 
all would be bound to work for their 
subsistence. 

I imagine an ideal country life, which 
would be moral, hygienic and agreeable, 
in which the Mayors, judges, priests, 
military chiefs, schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses would form an intelli- 
gent conclave in each town to maintain 
the principles of faith and Christianity, 
morality, justice, patriotism, discipline 
and citizenship. 

Under this system our farmers would 
cultivate our fertile soil, supported by 
State promoters and great irrigation 
works, and our workmen would produce 
cheaply for markets which would not be 
dominated by commercial instinct. 

Spain would then be a happy and 
prosperous Arcadia, very different from 
those countries, completely overmecha- 
nized, whose great centres contain and 
protect all vices, and even crimes, and 
in which noises stupefy and make diffi- 
cult the repose of the soul, so that 
things moral, chaste and even courteous 
are disappearing from the relations be- 
tween men. 


ORTUGAL—According to a report 
just published by the Dictatorship 
the national budget shows a surplus of 
$400,000. Provision has been made in 
the budget for continuing the improve- 
ment of roads, telegraph and telephone 
lines and also the dredging of various 
ports. 

Efforts are being made by the gov- 
ernment to deal with the belief in 
witchcraft, which prevails widely 
among the peasants and leads to all 
sorts of unscrupulous exploitation. 
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Frontier Disputes Still a Menace to Peace 
In the Balkans 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 
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MONG THE earliest measures of 
A the present dictatorial régime in 
Yugoslavia was the opening of 
the Bulgarian frontier, closed 
before the coup d’état because of the 
frequent raids by armed comitadjis 
across the frontier into Yugoslav terri- 
tory. In the hope that a bad situation 
of long standing could be brought to an 
end by negotiation, a conference of the 
two States was held at Pirot and a con- 
vention was drawn up covering the 
most serious aspects of the frontier 
problem. The trouble, however, was not 
to be overcome so easily. Throughout 
June and July border forays continued, 
and aat the end of the latter month the 
Pirot convention was still unratified. 
Naturally there were charges and re- 
criminations on both sides. In Yugo- 
slavia it was pointed out that during 
the Pirot conference the Bulgarians re- 
fused to accept two suggestions calcu- 
lated to prevent further friction, i. e., 
the liquidation of properties lying on 
both sides of the common boundary 
and the establishment of a neutral zone 
ten kilometers wide, on each side, in 
which the movement of unauthorized 
persons should be subjected to agreed 
restrictions. Particular objection was 
raised against the Sofia Government’s 
grant of amnesty to ex-Premier Rado- 
slavoff and other prisoners sentenced 
by Bulgarian courts, but according to 
stipulations laid down in the peace 
treaties, on charges of war-guilt. This 
amnesty was held to be contrary to the 
spirit of the peace treaties and another 
mark of enmity toward Yugoslavia. In 
addition it was asserted that two 
Croatian deserters, Pavelich and Per- 


chetz, were allowed, if not encouraged, 
openly to agitate against the Belgrade 
Government in Sofia and to plan with 
the Macedonian Comitadjis Organiza- 
tion terrorist action for its overthrow; 
also that a succession of protest meet- 
ings against Yugoslavia held among 
the population on the Bulgarian side of 
the Bulgar-Yugoslav border were or- 
ganized with help from the Sofia au- 
thorities. 

Bulgaria, on her part, has denied 
many, if not all, of the charges, and, 
although expressing willingness — to 
negotiate, has shown no disposition to 
back down or yield ground. Early in 
July the British Government proposed 
that a neutral commission, similar to 
that which has served very satisfac- 
torily on the Greco-Bulgarian frontier, 
be placed in charge of the disturbed 
zone. Premier Liaptcheff, of Bulgaria, 
declared that while he was willing to 
accept such an arrangement, he could 
not propose it to Belgrade, as some- 
thing very like it was provided for in 
the Pirot convention, and added that 
he hoped that the friendly powers 
would not urge it in Belgrade until 
the Yugoslav Government should defi- 
nitely have refused to ratify that 
agreement. On July 18 it was reported 
from Belgrade that Bulgaria was ex- 
pected to ratify, and on July 30, from 
Sofia, that Yugoslavia had herself re- 
fused to take such action. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA — On July 29 


was begun, at Bratislava (the 
principal seat of government in Slo- 
vakia), the hearing of the most impor- 
tant political case in the history of 
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the Czechoslovak republic. The case 
was that of Dr. Vojtech Tuka, Deputy 
and leader of the Slovak People’s 
party, charged with high treason—in 
particular, with giving aid and comfort 
to Hungarian irredentist propagandists 
in Slovakia. Dr. Tuka, who is a typi- 
cal intellectual, occupied a chair in the 
faculty of law at Bratislava during 
the Hungarian régime before the war. 
Soon after the creation of Czechoslo- 
vakia, his Magyarophile leanings 
caused him to be removed from his 
position; whereupon he entered public 
life, becoming a champion of the 
Slovaks in their fight against Prague’s 
program of centralization and the 
right-hand man of the principal Slovak 
political leader, Father Hlinka, who is 
a member of the Czech Parliament 
and who is working in more or less 
harmonious cooperation with the gov- 
ernment, while vigorously upholding 
the rights and interests of the Slovak 
people. 

That the accused dislikes the Czechs 
and all their works, and dreams of a 
maximum of autonomy for Slovakia, 
was beyond dispute. The question at 
issue was whether, as his opponents 
averred, he became disgruntled because 
of the loss of his university appoint- 
ment, and consequently sought not 
merely Slovak autonomy but the res- 
toration of the old Hungarian rule in 
Slovakia. Neither Father Hlinka nor 
the Slovak People’s party generally 
believed the accused leader guilty; and 
two members of the party were ex- 
pelled for expressing the opinion that 
the charges were well founded. Un- 
doubtedly the former professor in- 
curred strong liability to suspicion 
when, some two years ago, he aided the 
British publicist, Sir Robert Donald, in 
his work in Slovakia in connection with 
Viscount Rothermere’s Hungarian 
propaganda. A sensation was caused 
in the court room when Anton Mras, 
a witness for the prosecution, retract- 
ed a signed confession that he had 
helped Tuka smuggle arms into Slo- 
vakia. Mras declared that while in 
prison awaiting trial as a spy he had 
been forced by threats of death to sign 
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the confession. Fearing for his life, he 
begged the judge not to return him to 
prison, but his request was denied. On 
the return journey to the penitentiary 
Mras made a vain attempt to commit 
suicide by throwing himself out of the 
train. The trial at Bratislava has been 
recognized as being fateful for the fu- 
ture relations of the Czech and Slovak 
peoples. 

Through early July the relations of 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary were 
tense because of the arrest, at the 
Hungarian railway station in Hidas- 
nemeti, of a Czechoslovakian railway 
employe on a charge of espionage, and 
the subsequent suspension by Czecho- 
slovakia of all traffic on the Budapest- 
Kassa line as a reprisal measure. For 
some weeks, all efforts at adjustment 
were fruitless. On July 24, however, a 
note from the Prague government to 
Budapest announced the reopening of 
the railroad; and, since the Hungarian 
authorities had steadfastly refused to 
release their man, the Hungarian press 
hailed the outcome as an Hungarian 
triumph. 

It has been reported in the press of 
Prague—upon what foundation does 
not appear—that President Masaryk 
intends to retire on March 7, 1930, 
when he will be eighty years of age. 


UNGARY—The advent of the 

Labor party to power in Great 
Britain has had an interesting reper- 
cussion in Central Europe. Formerly, 
the Socialist party in Hungary refused 
to associate itself with the demand for 
revision of the Trianon treaty, alleg- 
ing that change of boundaries would 
be of no benefit to a country “en- 
slaved by a reactionary government.” 
A delegation of Labor members of the 
British Parliament is expected, how- 
ever, to visit Budapest in the Autumn 
to inquire into the economic condition 
of Hungary as affected by the treaty, 
and Premier Bethlen has been quick 
to perceive how disadvantageous it 
would be for Hungary’s cause if the 
visitors were to find their Socialist 
confréres uninterested in the revisionist 
movement. Accordingly, late in July, 
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announcement was made of a bargain 
under which, in return for concessions 
to the principle of democracy on the 
part of the government, the Socialist 
party agreed to join in the agitation 
for revision of the treaty. It is true 
that the Socialist leaders did not get 
all that they wanted. In their demands 
they placed stress chiefly on fhe secret 
ballot in elections. *Vhat they actually 
obtained was, rather, full rights to hold 
meetings, coupled with a promise that 
the base on which municipal councils 
will be elected this year, for the first 
time since 1913, will be broadened. But 
they consider that the government has 
at last accepted their oft-reiterated 
contention that treaty revision can, 
and should, proceed only hand in 
hand with the advance of political 
democracy. It is understood, too, that 
Lord Rothermere, Hungary’s most in- 
fluential protagonist abroad, has coun- 
seled democratization as a necessary 
preliminary to revision. 

Under a Hungarian-Bulgarian arbdi- 
tration treaty signed on July 22, ail 
disputes which do not affect existing 
treaties or the interest of a third State 
will be settled, for the next five years, 
either by a court specially set up for 
the purpose or by the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 


UMANIA—Events of early July 
indicated that for the National 
Peasant Government of M. Maniu the 
“honeymoon” is over, and that, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary popu- 
larity which the Ministry enjoyed dur- 
ing its earlier months, it will hence- 
forth have to fight for its life. A plot 
to overthrow the Cabinet, establish a 
military régime, and perhaps recall the 
exiled former Crown Prince Carol, was 
thwarted by the arrest of the ringlead- 
ers on July 8 and 9. But the govern- 
ment’s position was so shaken that M. 
Maniu is said to have offered to resign; 
and, following the example of their 
predecessors, the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues instituted a stringent 
censorship of the press. 
The principal factor in the unset- 
tled situation existing in recent wecks 
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has been the growing feeling of the ad- 
herents of the old Bratianu régime that 
the time has come to make a real fight 
to recover power. After the plot men- 
tioned above collapsed the Liberals, 
i. e., the Bratianu party, disclaimed all 
responsibility for it. Not even the gov- 
ernment knew, however, whether the 
denial was in accordance with the facts. 
Certainly the numerous and sweeping 
reforms which M. Maniu and his ad- 
herents have sponsored, and in a large 
measure achieved, since they came into 
control have aroused the forces at- 
tached to the old order to a full realiza- 
tion that they are being crowded into 
the background and will lose their place 
forever unless something is done to 
turn the tide. The government is bent 
upon still further changes; indeed it 
was the Regency Council’s objection to 
some features of a new reform bill that 
caused the Premier to offer his resigna- 
tion—which was not accepted—in early 
July. The bill was altered and at the 
end of the month was under heated dis- 
cussion in the Chamber of Deputies. 

A strike of 3,000 miners at Lupeni, 
in Transylvania, resulted in a bloody 
battle between Rumanian police and 
miners on Aug. 6. The dead were va- 
riously reported as 40 and 20, with 200 
wounded. The fight started when the 
miners took possession of the power 
plant, plunging the mines into dark- 
ness and endangering the lives of men 
still in the mines. Troops advanced 
upon the miners, and when they re- 
fused to surrender the power house, 
fired into the mob, which quickly dis- 
persed, leaving scores of dead and 
wounded. The town was put under mar- 
tial law. Speaking in the Chamber of 
Deputies on Aug. 7 M. Joanitescu, its 
president, declared that one cause of 
the strike was the dire poverty of the 
under-paid miners. 

On July 23 it was reported that the 
Ford Motor Company had renewed an 
earlier offer to the effect that if the 
Bucharest Government would grant 
territory in the free port of Constanza 
for the construction of a motor fac- 
tory, the Ford Company would con- 
sider lending Rumania a large sum for 
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road construction. The offer was said 
to have been taken under advisement. 


REECE—tTurkish official organs 
announced on July 10 that negotia- 
tions between Greece and Turkey for 
the exchange of populations had been 
definitely broken off. The rupture was 
said to have been caused by Turkey’s 
refusal of the demand of Greece that 
her nationals who held passports is- 
sued by the former Sultan’s govern- 
ment should be allowed to return to 
Turkey. Premier Venizelos told news- 
paper men that while he had not given 
up hope of a settlement, he feared that 
the Turkish authorities did not suf- 
ficiently understand the difficulties 
confronted by the Athens Government. 
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Hundreds of thousands of Greeks and 
Turks who have waited five years for 
the adjustment of property claims 
were involved in the negotiations. 


UGOSLAVIA — The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs published on July 
20 a communiqué according to which 
the Yugoslav Ministers at London and 
Paris were instructed to present to 
both the British and French Govern- 
ments protests against the alleged in- 
justice done Yugoslavia by the Young 
reparations plan. Demand was voiced 
for Yugoslav representation in the in- 
terallied conference for the setting up 
of the plan, in order that the country 
might have an opportunity to formu- 
late and urge her protest. 


Finland’s Prohibition Problem 


By JOHN H. WUORINEN 


DEPARTMENT OF History, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT HIsTory ASSOCIATE 


Temperance Meeting of Finland 

was held on July 7-9. Among the 

surveys of the present prohibition 
situation was one by M. Tililila, who 
charged the opponents of enforcement 
with being in the pay of the “liquor 
capitalists” and maintained that the 
shortcomings of enforcement are only 
natural in view of the conditions under 
which the prohibition law went into ef- 
fect ten years ago. Another analysis, 
by Dr. Hytonen, long identified with 
the temperance movement in Finland, 
took exception to the traditional view 
that because pre-prohibition consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages was smaller 
in Finland than in any other country, 
the Finns were the most sober nation 
in Europe. He held that drunkenness 
was more common before 1919 than is 
generally believed and ascribed its fre- 
quency now, in considerable degree, to 
the refusal of the well to do to submit 
to the prohibition law. 


[ FORTY-SEVENTH General 


Deputy Justice Kekomaki, an ener- 
getic lawyer connected with the tem- 
perance department of the Ministry for 
Social Affairs, the government branch 
charged with the supervision of prohi- 
bition, found the present criminal code 
inadequate to deal with the situation 
and recommended a thorough revision. 
He pointed out that habitual drinkers 
constitute a notable group among those 
arrested for drunkenness and recom- 
mended segregation in special institu- 
tions rather than jail terms as the 
proper treatment in such cases. 
Further, the indiscriminate meting out 
of jail sentences, which is now common, 
tends to increase crime rather than to 
diminish it, especially among the young- 
er culprits. 

M. Liakka, another veteran in the 
service of temperance and till recently 
director of the temperance department, 
admitted that the present situation is 
worse than the condition for which the 
temperance people have been hoping 
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and striving. He denied that, as had 
been alleged, the temperance movement 
is no longer supported by the people at 
large. 

An indication of the situation is 
given by statistics published on July 3 
showing 797 violations of the prohibi- 
tion law during the month of June. The 
corresponding figure for 1928 was 700. 

The smuggling problem was dis- 
cussed by M. Franzell, the chief of the 
customs office in Helsingfors, in a 
statement published on July 24. Large 
fleets of liquor smugglers are observed 
from time to time along the southern 
coast of the country. Wholesale prices 
beyond the twelve-mile limit where the 
smugglers keep shop are from one-fif- 
teenth to one-fifth of the prices charged 
on land. The customs force makes cap- 
tures almost daily, but those brought 
in are usually amateurs, while “the big 
fellows are tough nuts to crack. They 
use fast boats and have a well-organ- 
ized, effective system of espionage. * * * 
It is relatively easy to effect captures 
now while the nights are light. With 
the coming of the dark nights of Au- 
tumn there will be more life among the 
smugglers” and prices will drop to a 
point below those current in the Sum- 
mer. 

The election held on July 1-2 resulted 
in a complete defeat of the Mantere 
Ministry. The new Parliament will con- 
sist of 60 Agrarians, 59 Social-Demo- 
crats, 28 Union party representatives, 
23 Communists, 23 from the Swedish 
People’s party and 7 Progressives. The 
election served to throw into relief the 
inadequacies of the present election 
laws. At present the larger parties are 
favored; in case the law would secure 
representation for the different parties 
on the basis of the number of votes 
polled, the smaller parties, notably the 
Progressives, would be the gainers. 


ENMARK—AM. Munch, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, said on July 10 
that one of the main questions to which 
attention will be paid in the near future 
is the carrying out of a number of in- 
ternational conventions. Among these 
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are those dealing with the use of poison 
gases, sale of arms and the opium 
trade. Further attention will also be 
paid to arbitration agreements in the 
extension of which Denmark has played 
a notable part in recent years. 

Travel between the four Northern 
countries was made still easier when 
the Minister of Justice decided on July 
9 that drivers’ licenses may. be used in 
lieu of passports. Henceforth Swedish, 
Finnish and Norwegian citizens may 
travel in Denmark with no other iden- 
tification. 


eration of the Court for Agree- 
ment, established on Jan. 1, 1929, were 
made public on July 17. The court han- 
dles cases brought before it by employ- 
ers’ or workers’ organizations; its func- 
tion is limited to the interpretation of 
labor agreements. The thirty cases that 
have come before it show the value of 
the system it offers for settling dis- 
putes and both employers and workers 
testify to its usefulness. The latter in 
particular emphasize its importance in 
making for more careful drafting of 
agreements which in turn serves to re- 
duce misunderstandings and controver- 
sies. Of the thirty cases, fifteen were 
brought up by labor, while employers 
appeared as plaintiffs in thirteen in- 
stances; in two cases both parties pre- 
sented claims against the other. Twenty 
cases have been disposed of to date; in 
the majority of instances, the court 
found for the employers. 

The continued illicit import of liquor 
into the country—of which an illustra- 
tion was given on July 15 by the sei- 
zure of a considerable amount of alco- 
hol on a Latvian ship anchored in the 
very heart of Stockholm—led the gov- 
ernment to request on July 23 that the 
customs authorities cooperate with the 
provincial governments in preparing a 
thorough report on the various phases 
of the vexing question. 

General de Champs, Chief of Royal 
Swedish Fortifications, in a lengthy 
statement on the problem of Sweden’s 
military preparedness, printed in the 
Swedish and Finnish press on July 10, 
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declared that Bolshevist Russia consti- 
tutes a threat not only to Finland and 
the Baltic States but to Sweden and 
Norway as well. He urged close co- 
operation between Sweden, Finland 
and Norway along military lines. Two 
weeks later the General attacked Com- 
munist anti-military propaganda in 
Sweden in a letter to the King, in which 
he urged a tightening of the press law 
so as to include among punishable of- 
fenses practices which are now legal. 

The report of the investigation into 
the bankruptcy of the General Savings 
Bank in Gothenburg was made public 
on July 13. It showed that ever since 
the founding of the bank in 1917 it had 
suffered yearly losses except in 1922 
and 1923; a loose and irresponsible pol- 
icy of granting loans was the cause. At 
the time when the bank closed its doors, 
the deficit had grown to nearly $1,000,- 
000. : 

The 900 Swedish villagers of the 
South Russian community of Gammal- 
svenskby, in the province of Cherzon, 
who received permission from the 
Soviet authorities to move bodily to 
Sweden, completed the long and ardu- 
ous journey to the land of their fore- 
fathers, with the aid of the Swedish 
Red Cross. They were met by the 
Swedish expedition at the city of 
Cherzon, whence they were taken 
across the Black Sea to Constanza in 
Rumania and thence via train through 
Bucharest, Budapest, Vienna and Ber- 
lin, being finally welcomed to Sweden 
at Trelleborg. After being temporarily 
quartered at the army barracks at 
Joenkoeping, in the province of Smaa- 
land, they were distributed to various 
agricultural sections of Sweden. This 
distant colony has for more than 150 
years remained entirely Swedish in 
language, customs and religion. 

A Mongolian Buddhist temple, with 
bells, holy water founts and sacrificial 
vessels of purest silver, was presented 
to King Gustaf by Sin Tjin Geken 
Khan, ruler of the Khara Shar province 
of Mongolia, and thirty-second male 
descendant of the great Obis Khan. It 
arrived packed in twenty-one boxes. 
Mrs. Katherine Tingley, a founder of 
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the Theosophy movement, died in 
Sweden and was cremated at Gothen- 
burg. 

The Swedish Miners’ Union decided 
to break all relations with the Russian 
workers after a long debate at its an- 
nual convention in Stockholm. Its de- 
cision was severely criticized in the lo- 
cal Communist newspaper. Last year 
Swedish miners were also condemned 
for accepting strike aid from sympa- 
thizers in Russia. 


ORWAY—According to accounts 

published on July 1,the Norwegian 
Department for Social Affairs contem- 
plates a revision of the liquor laws. The 
Ministry sent out a number of question- 
naires to the police, local authorities, 
the Wine Monopoly and other bodies, 
with a view of obtaining information 
necessary for certain changes in the 
laws concerning the sale of wines, malt 
beverages and strong drink. The sale of 
wines and malt beverages is at present 
controlled by local enactments and au- 
thorities, while the general laws pertain 
only to the sale of strong drink. Accord- 
ing to M. Welhaven of the Department 
for Social Affairs, the aim of the in- 
tended revision is to introduce greater 
uniformity in the regulations. The 
probable result will be a general stif- 
fening all along the line. 

The Norwegian Wine Monopoly, 
which controls the sales of wines and 
other beverages in the country, has 
been frequently subjected to criticism 
during the past year. A committee was 
appointed to look into the situation and 
its findings were made public, after a 
year’s investigation, on July 5. ‘The 
extensive report of the committee, 
which included Swedish as well as Nor- 
wegian experts, severely criticized the 
Monopoly. The main criticism was di- 
rected against the fact that family and 
other connections between directors and 
wine agents had been used for private 
gain and the implication was that tne 
Monopoly, a_semi-public institution 
founded to serve public interests, had 
been surrendered to exploitation by un- 
scrupulous men. The report precipitated 
an extensive press controversy and the 
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whole question will be ultimately looked 
into by the courts. 


STONIA—M. Sepp, the chairman of 

the Mixed Commission appointed 
to prepare the ground for a customs 
union between Estonia and Latvia, re- 
signed from his post on July 18, on the 
ground that Latvia had failed to show 
a real interest in the proposed union. 
On the other hand, the chances in- 
creased for improving economic rela- 
tions with Lithuania. The commercial 
treaty concluded between Estonia and 
Poland in 1927 contained a clause em- 
powering Poland to grant special tariff 
reductions to Lithuania, This provision 
caused ill feeling in Lithuania, where 
it was interpreted to mean that Esto- 
nia, by agreeing to it, had recognized 
that normal relations obtained between 
Lithuania and Poland—a fact Lithua- 
nia has strenuously denied ever since 
the Poles took Vilna. This difficulty 
brought to a close the negotiations for 
a commercial treaty between Estonia 
and Lithuania. However, it was made 
known on July 8 that Estonia and Po- 
land had signed a protocol to the treaty 
of 1927 which canceled the objection- 
able clause. Thus the door was again 
opened for renewed negotiations be- 
tween Estonia and Lithuania. 

The Riigikogu (Parliament) accepted 
M. Strandman’s conservative coalition 
Cabinet on July 9. The parties repre- 
sented in the Cabinet control 62 out of 
the 100 votes in the Riigikogu, but the 
Ministry will actually command 69 
votes because it can also count upon 
the support of the Germans. The pro- 
gram of the new government, presented 
to Parliament on July 24, stated that 
the government would work for a revi- 
sion of the Constitution, whose provi- 
sions at present hamper efficiency in 
government; that particular attention 
would be paid to the furtherance of 
farming, the basic industry of the coun- 
try, and that an attempt would be 
made to revise the system of taxa- 
tion along lines which would mean 
a more equitable distribution of its 
burdens. In the reorganization of the 
defenses of the country, the actual 
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needs for defense and the necessity for 
effecting savings in the military ex- 
penses will be taken into account. 
The new Estonian Cabinet formed 
by Otto Strandmann on July 9, 1929, 
is directly supported by 65 votes out of 
100 in the Estonian State Assembly. 
The members of the Cabinet are: 
OTTO STRANDMANN—State Head, Labor 
party. 
AUGUST KEREM—Agriculture, 
party. 
JAAN HUNERSON—Education and Social 
Welfare, Farmers’ Union. 
OSKAR KOSTER—War, Settlers’ Union. 
JAAN LATTIK—Foreign Affairs, Chris- 
tian People’s party. 
TONIS KALBUS—Justice and Interior, 
Labor party. 
AUGUST JURMAN — Ways, 
Union. 
JOHANNES ZIMMERMANN — Economics, 
Settlers’ Union. 


People’s 


Farmers’ 


ITHUANIA — Additional measures 
L were taken on July 6 to close the 
Polish border. The military command- 
ers of the border districts issued orders 
whereby all traffic was forbidden, be- 
tween 10 P. M. and 3 A. M., within ten 
kilometers (about six miles) of the Po- 
lish border. On July 19 accounts were 
published of the note addressed by 
Lithuania to the League of Nations. 
The note contained a lengthy indict- 
ment of Poland, which was charged 
with fomenting trouble in Lithuania 
and was also held responsible for the 
attempted assassination of the Premier 
Woldemaras in May. Frequent clashes 
between Lithuanians and Poles oc- 
curred along the Memel, in connection 
with timber transports. 

The anti-Polish agitation tended to 
create difficulties in Lithuania’s rela- 
tions with her northern neighbors. The 
semi-official Lietuwas Aidas published 
a violent attack on M. Strandman, the 
Estonian Premier, on July 12. M. 
Strandman was labeled as a friend of 
Poland and condemned as such, and the 
paper maintained that the three Baltic 
States should turn to the Soviet 
Union rather than seek relations with 
Poland. 
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HILE THE attitude of the So- 

WV viet Union in its dispute with 

China (discussed fully else- 

where in this magazine) has 
probably reacted to Russia’s advantage 
in international affairs, for it is the 
first time since the revolution that the 
almost unanimous approval of other na- 
tions has been accorded to the Soviet 
Government, one important incidental 
result of the crisis has been its effect in 
reuniting the Communist party not only 
in Russia but throughout the world as 
well. 

In Russia, the factionalism which had 
divided the extremists of Left and 
Right from the Stalinites of the Centre 
disappeared in the face of common dan- 
ger. The last of Trotsky’s followers 
made haste to repudiate his leadership 
and petition for reinstatement. Trot- 
sky, himself, from his retreat in Con- 
stantinople, has declared his support of 
the Stalin régime in the present contro- 
versy. Excited, and at times violent, 
demonstrations of loyalty to Russia 
have been carried out by Communists 
in many foreign cities. Before this sit- 
uation had arisen, Aug. 1 had been des- 
ignated by the Third International as 
a day for world-wide demonstrations 
against war and imperialism. In most 
of the European capitals these were 
forbidden by the governments and sup- 
pressed by the police; but the Commu- 
nists had been so stirred by the events 
of the preceding month that they broke 
through these restraints in their de- 
termination to demonstrate their alle- 
giance to the Kremlin. 

Preoccupied by these stirring events, 
the world at large has given but slight 
attention to the steps taken by Great 
Britain to re-establish diplomatic rela- 
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tions with Russia. The original British 
recognition of the Soviet régime, ac- 
corded by the previous MacDonald Gov- 
ernment in April, 1924, was withdrawn 
by the succeeding Conservative Minis- 
try in May, 1927, after a raid on the 
Arcos offices in London, which, like the 
Chinese raid on the Soviet Consulate at 
Harbin, was said to have produced evi- 
dence that official Soviet agencies were 
being used as headquarters for Commu- 
nist conspiracy. The present Labor 
Government upon taking office prom- 
ised speedy resumption of relations, but 
has since given assurances to Parlia- 
ment that it would require the Soviet 
Union to meet certain preliminary con- 
ditions covering chiefly the question of 
Communist propaganda in Great Brit- 
ain. The truth is that the British La- 
bor party has as great a desire as the 
Conservatives for safeguards against 
Communist intrigue; and an even 
greater interest in dissociating the 
party, in the minds of the British elec- 
torate, from an alliance with the Krem- 
lin. This attitude is offensive to the 
Soviet Government, which asserts its 
innocence of the charges which led to 
the break in 1927. Some time has thus 
been consumed in the attempt to recon- 
cile the British demand for preliminary 
discussion of the conditions of recogni- 
tion with the Russian insistence upon 
full equality of status. 

On July 17 Moscow received through 
the Norwegian legation a formal invi- 
tation from Arthur Henderson, British 
Foreign Secretary, to send a delegate to 
London to discuss the terms upon which 
diplomatic relations might be resumed. 
The Russian reply of July 23 again as- 
serted the demand of the Union for un- 
conditional equality of treatment, but 
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agreed to instruct M. Dovgalevsky, the 
Russian Ambassador at Paris, to pro- 
ceed to London for discussion merely of 
matters of procedure. He accordingly 
arrived on July 28 and negotiations 
were soon under way at the British 
Foreign Office. It is expected that 
agreement on the question of procedure 
will speedily be reached, but that for- 
mal resumption of diplomatic relations 
cannot occur before October, since the 
MacDonald Government has pledged it- 
self to submit the question to Parlia- 
ment before taking final action. 
Government officials, party leaders 
and the general public of Russia have 
united in according a most enthusiastic 
welcome to the unofficial American del- 
egation which is now in Russia. The 
delegation consists of about 150 citizens 
of this country, some of whom repre- 
sent important business interests. Be- 
fore their arrival the Russian press re- 
ferred to their visit in terms which im- 
plied an expectation that the delegation 
was but a preliminary to recognition of 
the Soviet Union by this country. Need- 
less to say, no such interpretation is 
justified, since the party is an entirely 
private one; yet the Soviet Government 
is not without reason for its extraordi- 
nary efforts to please and impress these 
American visitors. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear to intelligent opinion in 
Russia that salvation for the Com- 
munist experiment is to be sought, 
strangely enough, in this country. The 
whole economic program of the Stalin 
Government is, in essence, an attempt 
to imitate American methods of scien- 
tific management and mass production 
in manufacturing industry and scien- 
tific, large scale farming in agriculture. 
Individual Americans have already con- 
tributed much toward the furtherance 
of this program. Technicians from this 
country have reorganized the mines of 
Russia, built the new hydroelectric sta- 
tions, improved the oil industry, recon- 
structed the factories; and recently 
Thomas Campbell, one of our leading 
agriculturists [see page 1071 of this 
magazine], was brought to Russia to 
aid in working out the five-year agra- 
rian program which is of cardinal im- 
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portance to the whole Soviet scheme. 
The reception of the present American 
delegation is, in part, a recognition of 
these services. But it is also another 
indication that the Soviet leaders are 
not blind to the fact that financial aid 
from abroad—and especially from this 
country—must presently be forthcom- 
ing if Stalin is to win through with his 
program for a balanced socialistic econ- 
omy in Russia. 

How urgent is this need for financial 
aid was made clear at the end of July 
by leading editorials in Jzvestiya and 
Pravda dealing with the question of in- 
ternational credit. The domestic credit 
of the Soviet Government is represented 
by these official journals as almost ex- 
hausted. The budget for the current 
fiscal year, ending Sept. 30, called for 
internal loans totaling $450,000,000. By 
strenuous efforts whose effect has been 
virtually to require all wage-earners to 
become holders of government bonds, 
the government has been able to raise 
substantially the whole of this sum 
from its own citizens; but that this bor- 
rowing has been in excess of the real 
investing power of the Russian public 
has been shown by the large proportien 
of the bonds which has been turned into 
the banks as security for consumption 
loans to their original purchasers, and 
by the tendency of the short-term gov- 
ernment notes to be presented in large 
volume for redemption by the treasury. 
The relation of these credit transac- 
tions to the economic program upon 
which the present Soviet leaders place 
their whole reliance is shown by the 
fact that eight-ninths of the entire 
amount to be raised by internal loans 
was allocated in the budget for the fi- 
nancing of the five-year industrial 
and agrarian program. Without these 
funds, the program of the government, 
if it does not ccllapse utterly, must be 
slowed down and postponed so drasti- 
cally that the political consequences 
cannot but be disquieting to the Stalin 
régime. The only alternative, as clearly 
implied by the frank statement of /2- 
vestiya, is a flow of credit from abroad. 
In this setting it is little wonder that 
all Russia should unite in extending 
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RUSSIA’S FOOD 
Little Father Czar gave us no bread; 


cordial welcome to the representatives 
of plutocratic America. 

The results of this year’s harvest in 
Russia are of critical importance to the 
policy of the Kremlin since they will 
demonstrate the success or failure of 
the new system of collective farms. 
Last year less than 2 per cent of the 
land area of Russia was embraced in 
this system of large scale agriculture. 
The year’s effort by the government has 
succeeded in raising this percentage to 
D per cent and increasing the number 
of peasants directly related to the un- 
dertaking from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000. 
All sections of the population, taking 
their cue from the anxiety of the offi- 
cials at Moscow, are watching this 
year’s experiment as a determining test 
of the Stalin agrarian program. At the 
present moment grain is scarce in 
Russia, and this scarcity has been 
heightened by the war scare which has 
led to food hoarding in some sections 
of the country. On July 19 the govern- 
ment decreed an increase of 50 per cent 
in the prices paid for grain by the of- 
cial agencies because of the almost 
complete stoppage of grain deliveries, 


SHORTAGE 


Little Father Stalin has none 
—Simplicissimus, Munich 


in certain parts of the Ukraine espe- 
cially. Another month will disclose the 
verdict of the harvest. In the mean- 
time the rationing of food continues in 


‘ many of the cities and the people are 


aware that they are passing through a 
most important period in the history of 
the new Russia. 

The desire of the government to ex- 
ploit Russia’s natural resources was 
also demonstrated by the departure of 
an expedition to explore the unplumbed 
wealth of Kamchatka, Sakhalin and 
Primorie in Northern Siberia. The com- 
mission, headed by Tomachev, a timber 
specialist, will make an exhaustive two- 
year study of the possibilities of de- 
veloping the gold, oil and coal deposits, 
which are said to be vast, and the tim- 
ber, seal, sable and fishing industries. 
Large iron and copper deposits are also 
said to exist in Kamchatka. The na- 
tives, mostly Eskimo, will also be stud- 
ied. 

Several incidents during the month 
marked the progress of the Bolshevist 
war on religion. The one which at- 
tracted the most attention throughout 
the world was the destruction of the 
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famous historic shrine of the Iberian 
Virgin at the Iverski gate of the Red 
Square in Moscow. This ancient chapel, 
with its venerated ikon, has been for 
centuries the focal point of the religious 
devotion of the Russian people. Here 
Czars have prayed and given thanks for 
divine aid in moments of national 
crisis; here the masses of the Rus- 
sian peasantry have made pilgrimage 
throughout the centuries. Above the 
chapel the Bolsheviki in the moment 
cf their triumph inscribed their notori- 
ous motto, “Religion is the opium of 
the people.”” Now the shrine has been 
demolished in order, according to M. 
Smydovich, head of the Commission 
for Religious Affairs, “‘to facilitate the 
passage of traffic.” That the people 
have permitted this to occur without 
rising in protest is interpreted by Com- 
munist leaders as evidence of the suc- 
cess of their persistent atheistic propa- 
ganda. But a more reliable index to 


the religious temper of the Russian 
masses was given by their behavior on 
Trinity Sunday a short time before this 


event. The Soviet Government has 
done its best to abolish all church holi- 
days, including Sunday, and to estab- 
lish the principle of the “uninterrupted 
work-week” except for the five Com- 
munist anniversaries. This year, de- 
spite the urgent admonition of the gov- 
ernment, the majority of the Russian 
people abandoned work for the cus- 
tomary three-day festival during the 
week-end of Trinity Sunday. It is note- 
worthy, however, that a larger number 
of workmen in the State-owned indus- 
tries remained at their tasks than ever 
before. 

The Soviet Government has recently 
taken steps to remove one ancient 
cause of religious unrest—the friction 
between the Christian and Jewish ele- 
ments of the population. Anti-Semi- 
tism, which under the Czars broke out 
periodically into the religious pogroms 
for which Imperial Russia was infa- 
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mous, has been condemned by the most 
stringent of laws under the Bolshevist 
régime, but its roots have been em- 
bedded too deeply in the psychology of 
the people to be eradicated by legisla- 
tion. Steps are now being taken to 
solve the preblem by removing the Jew- 
ish population from the friction points 
in Russian territory. An autonomous 
Soviet Republic has been set up in the 
region of Eastern Siberia, north of the 
Amur River, and here Jewish colonists 
removed from Russia will govern them- 
selves under their own laws and cus- 
toms. This newest republic in the fed- 
eral system of the Soviet Union will, 
like the other members of the union, 
send representatives to the upper 
chamber of the All-Russian Congress 
and submit to the centralizing influence 
of the administrative mechanism of the 
Kremlin. In all local political and cul- 
tural matters it will be virtually self- 
governing and independent. In their 
announcement of this new constitu- 
tional development, the Bolshevist lead- 
ers picture the infant republic as the 
true national home of the Jews of the 
future. 

Communist demonstrations in Euro- 
pean capitals on Aug. 1, international 
Red Day, were hailed in Moscow as a 
sign of the strength of the Communist 
cause of world revolution. An editorial 
in Pravda, the government mouthpiece, 
declared that “the first of August 
proved that we Communists are the 
best-organized, best-disciplined and 
best-centralized international force, al- 
ready capable of setting in movement 
millions of workers throughout the 
world. * * Our campaign against 
war is not ended with the first of Au- 
gust but only begun. It must be pro- 
longed in all the capitalistic countries, 
especially in the form of a struggle for 
the streets, for the working class not 
to yield to the class enemy, and to win 
the streets for workers’ demonstra- 
tions.” 
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part of the British Empire and 

yet has been for many years 

under the control of the govern- 
ment in London, has now come nearer 
to virtual independence than at any 
time since the intervention of 1882, 
when the British occupation began. 
This development in the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian situation is a result of the changed 
attitude of the British Foreign Office, 
which has been carried still further 
forward by the new Labor Government 
under Ramsay MacDonald. The desire 
of the British to accord Egypt the full 
rights of national sovereignty is ex- 
pressed in the draft of a new treaty of 
alliance, the full text of which will be 
found below. 

Incidental to this important step 
toward Egyptian independence has 
been the resignation of Lord Lloyd, 
the British High Commissioner for 
Egypt, and his replacement by Sir 
Percy Loraine. If the treaty of alliance 
is ratified, however, the position of 
High Commissioner will cease to exist, 
and Sir Percy Loraine will become the 
first British Ambassador to Egypt. 
Lord Lloyd became High Commissioner 
in 1925. He had grown up in the 
Indian Civil Service and been Gover- 
nor of Bombay, and was far from sym- 
pathetic to the ideas of Egyptian in- 
dependence or of the self-determina- 
tion of peoples. Sir Percy Loraine, on 
the other hend, is a man of more lib- 
eral ideas. He is a trained negotiator, 
with diplomatic experience in the Near 
and Far East and the Balkans, and be- 
fore his new appointment was the Brit- 
ish Minister to Greece. 

The announcement that Lord Lloyd 
had handed in his resignation, and that 


y ar WHICH has never been 


it had been accepted was made in the 
British House of Commons on July 24. 
Lord Lloyd’s friends, notably Winston 
Churchill, demanded a full explanation, 
implying that he had been forced to re- 
sign. It was also charged that negotia- 
tions had been carried on with Egyp- 
tian personages behind his back. Next 
day Arthur Henderson, Foreign Secre- 
tary, made a statement in which he 
showed that Lord Lloyd had desired 
greater severity toward Egypt than 
had pleased the previous Conservative 
Government. Since the High Commis- 
sioner’s divergence from the policy of 
the Labor Government would be 
greater, an intimation had been sent 
which looked forward to Lord Lloyd’s 
resignation. 

Mr. Henderson, in his statement, 
showed that Lord Lloyd had differed 
five times on important questions from 
the ideas of Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
prevailing twice and being overruled 
three times by the British Cabinet. His 
most important success was in pro- 
hibiting Zaghlul Pasha from becoming 
Prime Minister of Egypt in 1926. Only 
two days before the recent British gen- 
eral election, Sir Austen had sent to 
Lord Lloyd a complete restatement of 
the principles on which the British 
Government was conducting its rela- 
tions with Egypt. Mr. Henderson stated 
emphatically that the Labor Govern- 
ment held to the same principle, but 
that it contemplated a “change of 
method.” Negotiations had been begun 
with Mohammed Mahmud Pasha, the 
Egyptian Premier, who was then in 
England, looking to a permanent settle- 
ment of the reserved points of 1922, 
and complete independence of Egypt as 
regards internal affairs. 
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The result of these negotiations was 
disclosed on Aug. 3 when an official 
statement was issued by the British 
Foreign Office to the effect that the 
Foreign Secretary had had a final 
interview with Mahmud Pasha and re- 
ported to him that “the Cabinet sub- 
committee had completed its examina- 
tion of proposals for a lasting and hon- 
orable settlement of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian question.’”’ The proposals embodied 
in the draft treaty were made pub- 
lic on Aug. 6, and though they met 
with considerable criticism on the part 
of the Conservative press, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, in a statement on Aug. 7, 
said that the proposals followed closely 
the proposed treaty that he as Foreign 
Secretary in the late Conservative Ad- 
ministration negotiated with Sarwat 
Pasha and which Egyptian extremists 
rejected. He withheld final observation 
until he had more closely examined the 
text but felt some apprehensions at the 
prospect of the early removal of Brit- 
ish troops “not from the city of 
Cairo but from the neighborhood of 
Cairo and the city of Alexandria.” The 
tone of his statement suggested Mr. 
Henderson would have his support. 

The following is the full text of the 
proposals: 


1. The military occupation of Egypt by 
forces of his Britannic Majesty is termi- 
nated. 

2. An alliance is established between the 
high contracting parties in consecration 
of their friendship, their cordial under- 
standing and their good relations. 

3. Egypt, being anxious to become a 
member of the League of Nations, will 
present, in accordance with conditions 
prescribed by Article I of the covenant, a 
request for admission to the League, 
which his Britannic Majesty undertakes 
to support. 

4. Should any dispute with a third State 
produce a situation which involves the 
risk of rupture with that State, the high 
contracting parties will concert together 
with a view to the settlement of the said 
dispute by peaceful means in accordance 
with the provisions of the League of Na- 
tions and of any other international ob- 
ligations which may be applicable to the 
case. 

5. Each of the high contracting parties 
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undertakes not to adopt in foreign coun- 
tries an attitude which is inconsistent 
with the alliance or which will create dif- 
ficulties for the other party thereto. 

6. In pursuance of this undertaking, 
they will not oppose each other’s policy in 
foreign countries nor conclude with a 
third power any agreement of a political 
character which might be prejudicial to 
the interests of the other party. 

7. His Britannic Majesty recognizes that 
responsibility for lives and property of 
foreigners in Egypt devolves henceforth 
upon the Egyptian Government. His Maj- 
esty the King of Egypt will insure ful- 
fillment of his obligations in this respect. 

8. Should, notwithstanding the  pro- 
visions of Article 4, either high contract- 
ing party become engaged in war, the 
other high contracting party will be sub- 
ject always to the provisions of Article 
4 and immediately come to his aid in the 
capacity of an ally; particularly, his Maj- 
esty the King of Egypt will in the event 
of war, or the menace of war, furnish his 
Britannic Majesty on Egyptian territory 
all facilities and assistance within his 
power, including the use of aerodromes 
and means of communication. 

9. In view of the desirability of identity 
in training and methods between the 
Egyptian and British armies, the King of 
Egypt undertakes that should he deem it 
necessary to have recourse to foreign 
military instructors, these shall be chosen 
from British subjects. 

10. In order to facilitate and to secure 
to his Britannic Majesty protection of the 
Suez Canal as an essential means of com- 
municating between different parts of the 
British Empire, the King of Egypt author- 
izes his Britannic Majesty to maintain in 
Egyptian territory, in localities to be 
agreed upon to the east of longitude 32 
degrees east, such forces as His Britaunic 
Majesty deems necessary. 

11. The presence of these troops shall 
not constitute in any manner an occupa- 
tion and will in no way prejudice the sov- 
ereign rights of Egypt. 

12. In view of the friendship between 
the two countries and the alliance contem- 
plated, the Egyptian Government, when 
engaging the services of foreign officials, 
will, as a rule, engage British subjects. 

13. His Britannic Majesty recognizes 
that the capitulatory régime now existing 
in Egypt is no longer in accordance with 
the spirit of the times and the present 
state of Egypt. Accordingly, his Britannic 
Majesty undertaxes to use all his influ- 














ence with the powers possessing capituia- 
tory rights in Egypt to obtain conditions 
which will safeguard the legitimate inter- 
ests of foreigners and transfer to the 
mixed tribunals the jurisdiction of exist- 
ing Consular Courts and to obtain the ap- 
plication of Egyptian legislation to for- 
eigners. 
14. In view of the friendship between 
the high contracting parties and the al- 
liance contemplated in the present pro- 
posals, his Britannic Majesty will he rep- 
resented at the Court of the King of 
' Egypt by an Ambassador duly accredited, 
and the King of Egypt will reserve the 
highest diplomatic rank at his court to 
the representative of his Britannic Maj- 
esty. The King of Egypt will be repre- 
sented at the Court of St. James’s by an 
Ambassador. 

15. While reserving liberty to conclude 
new conventions in the future modifying 
the conventions of 1899, the high contract- 
ing parties agree that the status of the 
Sudan shall be that resulting from the 
said conventions. Accordingly, the Gover- 
nor General shall continue to exercise on 
the joint behalf of the high contracting 
parties the powers conferred upon him by 
the said conventions. 

16. Nothing in the present proposals is 
intended to or shall in any way prejudice 
the rights and obligations which devolve 
or may devolve. upon either of the high 
contracting parties under the covenant of 
the League of Nations or the treaty for 
the renunciation of war signed in Paris 
on Aug. 27, 1928. 

17. The high contracting parties agree 
that any difference on the subject of ap- 
plication or interpretation of provisions of 
the present proposals which they are un- 
able to settle by direct negotiations shall 
be deait with in accordance with pro- 
visions of the covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

18. At any time after the expiration of 
a period of twenty-five years from the 
coming into force of a treaty based on the 
above proposals such modification of its 
terms as may be deemed appropriate in 
the circumstances as they then exist may 
then be made by agreement between the 
high contracting parties. 


URKEY—On June 22, after pro- 
tracted negotiations, with occasion- 

al reports of complete break-down, an 
agreement between France and Turkey 
was signed at Angora. Summaries indi- 
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cate that Turkey obtained some im- 
provement of the proposed frontier 
line between Jeziret ibn Omar and 
Nisibis, and that the Mersina-Adana 
railway was to be transferred promptly 
to Turkish administration. Turkey 
agreed to safeguard French interests 
in the first case and to settle outstand- 
ing accounts in the second. 

On May 15, the agreement of June 
13, 1928, between the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the bondholders of the pre- 
war Ottoman debt came into effect 
after ratification by Parliament and 
acceptance by the bondholders. From 
June 1 payments began to be made 
through the Ottoman Bank, which re- 
ceives certain customs revenues 
pledged in guarantee, and makes dis- 
tributions to the beneficiaries. 

A contract was signed in May with 
an Italian firm, after bids from 
French, British, and American groups, 
to build two destroyers of 1,600 tons, 
two submarines of 500 tons and three 
or four gunboats; $125,000 was paid 
down, out of a total of $7,500,000, 
which will be spread over the budgets 
of eight years. Some uneasiness was 
manifested in Greek circles at the 
news, 

A fire on July 19 cleared some 500 
old frame buildings in Angora, leav- 
ing about 2,000 people homeless, but 
preparing the way for rebuilding an 
unsightly and unsavory part of the 
city. 


YRIA—tThe election of members for 

the Lebanese Chamber was attend- 
ed by great excitement, some bloodshed 
and the suspicion of heavy bribery. 
The government strove by various 
means to procure the success of its 
candidates. Several of these were, how- 
ever, defeated. The new Chamber will 
contain sixteen old and fourteen new 
members, besides the fifteen appointed 
by the government. 

A decree issued in June set up a Min- 
istry in the Jebel Druse, apparently 
separating clearly that region from the 
rest of Syria, with Frenchmen in the 
important positions. 

A report from the British Consul- 
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General in Beirut for the year ending 
April 30, 1929, indicated slow economic 
improvement. The harvest of 1927 was 
bad, and that of 1928 was disastrous. 
A good harvest in 1929 would help 
greatly. Exports fell off, while imports 
increased, mainly of wheat and flour. 
Building goes on in Beirut, Damascus 
and Aleppo. The Lebanon Summer 
season of 1928 was short and disap- 
pointing. Something of an industrial 
revival is taking place at Damascus, 
especially in silk and woolen manu- 
facture. 

Count Robert de Caix reported opti- 
mistically in June before the Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations 
on the political and economic situation 
in Syria. 


RABIA—It was arranged in June 

that Great Britain and the Hejaz 

should exchange resident diplomatic 
representatives. 

King Ibn Saud is proceeding to ex- 
tend to the Hejaz the plan, long oper- 
ated with much success in the Nejd, of 
settling the Bedouin Arabs as Ikhwan 
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or “Brethren” in agricultural colonies 
of not less than 2,000 persons each. 
The process, if continued to comple- 
tion, promises to transform the age- 
long organization of Arabia, with a 
vast loss of picturesqueness but a 
great gain in peace and comfort. 


ERSIA—The revolt in the south 

continued through June. The 
Kashgai tribesmen who largely par- 
ticipated in it were well supplied with 
arms and ammunition from an un- 
known source, alleged to be British. 
Bridges were destroyed, and parts of 
the roads torn up, interrupting com- 
munication. Soldiers of the Shah were 
being killed in guerriJla warfare. Later 
reports indicated the defeat of the 
Kashgais and a fresh outbreak of 
trouble among the Bakhtiaris. 

Prince Firuz, Minister of Finance, 
his father, the aged Prince Farmin 
Farma, and his brother, the Governor 
of Shiraz, were arrested and impris- 
oned by order of the Shah. Rumor con- 
nected their arrest with the revolt in 
the south 


Japan’s Ownership of the South 
Manchuria Railway 


By HAROLD 8S. QUIGLEY 


volving the transformation into 

a private system of the splendid 

South Manchuria Railway, which 
is today a Japanese semi-governmental 
institution, showing for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1929, a net profit of 
approximately $20,000,000 and a divi- 
dend on stock held by private owners 
of 11 per cent, was on May 3 laid be- 
fore the Japanese Cabinet by the presi- 
dent of the railway, Yotaro Yamamoto. 
This project suggests a frank facing of 
facts produced by the changed attitude 
of Chinese officials and people. It is 


: FAR-REACHING PROPOSAL, in- 


apparently motivated by the wish to 
ease the existing apprehension felt by 
the Chinese people lest the Japanese 
Government, in its anxiety to protect 
its huge investments in Manchuria, re- 
sort to an annexationist program. The 
proposal indicates the initiation of a 
Japanese relationship to Manchuria 
which, because of its entirely economic 
character, might be expected to sur- 
vive without the necessity of resort to 
arms, no matter what political changes 
occurred in the great northeastern 
group of Chinese provinces. 

At present the Japanese Government 
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owns a majority of the stock in the 
road. President Yamamoto would have 
the government sell its stock to private 
investors. All administrative functions 
—the company now administers the 
railway zone—would be turned over to 
the government of Kwantung, the ter- 
ritory in South Manchuria now under 
lease to Japan. Mr. Yamamoto pro- 
posed the creation of an advisory board 
of twelve men, six of whom would be 
business men of prominence, to assist 
the president in administering the 
road, According to the Manchuria Daily 
News, “while the government indorses 
Mr. Yamamoto’s plan in principle, the 
plan itself is on so stupendous a scale 
and the change involved is so radically 
extensive that it is on its guard to take 
no rash steps in dealing with the ques- 
tion.” Apparently there is general 
agreement in South Manchuria Railway 
circles that the change of presidents 
with every Ministerial change is ex- 
tremely bad policy. But there was 
widespread objection raised in the 


Japanese press to the idea of with- 


drawing the road from governmental 
management. Quite possibly the Russo- 
Chinese treatment of the current prob- 
lem of the Chinese Eastern Railway’s 
administration may assist toward a 
crystallization of policy respecting the 
South Manchuria line. 

The character of the two lines is es- 
sentially the same. Both are held on 
lease from the Chinese Government, 
and originally the two roads composed 
a single system under Russian control. 
The South Manchuria Railway System 
includes the main trunk, 438 miles long, 
from Changchun to Dairen; the line 
from Mukden to Antung on the Korean 
border, 161 miles long, and four short 
lines, totaling altogether a _ well- 
equipped and excellently managed 
system of nearly 700 miles. The 
original Russian lease was for eighty 
years from the date of opening the 
railway to traffic, unless at the 
end of thirty-six years the Chinese 
Government exercised its option to 
purchase it. However, in 1915 China 
agreed to extend the lease to ninety- 
nine years, making the date of its 
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return to China 2002. At the same 
time the right of purchase was can- 
celed. That right would have accrued 
in 1939. The Chinese Government never 
has recognized the validity of the 1915 
agreement, which was forced upon the 
country as a part of the Twenty-one 
Demands. China has no share in the 
management or profits of the South 
Manchuria line. She has, however, 
shared as a people in the advantages 
opened by the remarkable work of 
Japan in developing Manchuria. The 
South Manchuria Railway Company 
has not confined itself to railway ad- 
ministration but has built lines on con- 
tract for the Chinese Government, fur- 
nishing the capital therefor, has devel- 
oped ports and harbors, mines and iron 
works, It administers twenty-two hos- 
pitals, a university, three technical col- 
leges and forty-two grammar and high 
schools, 110 other educational institu- 
tions, besides factories and warehouses. 
Its investment in Manchuria is rated 
today at mcre than $350,000,000. 

A Department of Overseas Affairs 
was established on June 10 to assume 
the duties hitherto entrusted to the 
Colonial Bureau in the Cabinet Office, 
an agency under the immediate super- 
vision of the Premier. The increase of 
work in connection with the adminis- 
tration of Korea, Formosa, Kwantung 
leased territory, Karafuto (Sakhalin) 
and the South Seas mandate, compelled 
the creation of the department. In an- 
nouncing the scope of its functions for- 
mer Premier Tanaka stated that Korea 
was not regarded as a colony. It may 
be anticipated that the new department 
will contribute to a complete reorgani- 
zation of administrative activities in 
Manchuria. 

Yuko Hamaguchi, the new Japanese 
Premier, issued a statement of the pol- 
icies of his party, the Minseito, on July 
9. As had been anticipated, the state- 
ment was conciliatory toward China, 
declaring the renunciation of all ag- 
gressive measures against any part of 
China’s territory and advocating mu- 
tual understanding and economic co- 
operation. It admitted the urgent need 
of revising Japan’s China policy in the 
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direction of cooperation. Second in im- 
portance in the party’s announcement 
was the statement that abolition of the 
embargo on the export of gold is essen- 
tial, with which was associated a pledge 
to seek abolition through retrench- 
ment, which would affect all depart. 
ments but would not handicap provision 
for the national defense. The govern- 
mentt, which would affect all depart- 
for the League of Nations, in which it 
would continue an enthusiastic mem- 
ber. Under the League’s auspices the 
prospects for reduction of armament 
were seen as improving. 

The Cabinet on July 19 discussed a 
report by Foreign Minister Shidehara 
on progress toward the limitation of 
armaments. It is understood that the 
Ministers agreed that Japan should 
take part in a conference if one were 
convened for reduction of armaments. 
This report was followed within a few 
days by the news that Japan was con- 
templating a cut in this year’s naval 
budget as an evidence of her desire to 
support Prime Minister MacDonald and 
President Hoover in their recent sus- 
pension of the building of naval war 
craft. 
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The retrenchment policy was indi- 
cated as likely to involve the suspen- 
sion of a number of enterprises in Man- 
churia and the restriction of a bond 
issue of 196,000,000 yen, d. ided upon 
by the previous Cabinet, to 55,500,000 
yen. 

The Shinto Club, organized after the 
1928 elections out of members who left 


_ the Minseito party, has joined the Sei- 


yukai. This presages an effort in the 
next session of the Diet to overthrow 
the Minseito and give Mr. Tokonami, 
leader of the Shinto Club, the oppor- 
tunity to become Premier. Liberal 
newspapers urged Mr. Hamaguchi to 
call a special session of the Diet, ex- 
plain his policies and then dissolve 
Parliament and hold a general elec- 
tion, thereby rallying a majority to his 
side in time for the next regular ses- 
sion, 

Work by women between the hours 
of 10 P. M. and 5 A. M. became illegal 
throughout Japan on July 1. The law 
applied only to factories in which more 
than ten persons were employed, and 
the administrative authorities might 
extend permission for employment of 
women up to 11 P. M. 


America Insists on Extraterritoriality in China 


N a notc transmitted to China by the 
State Department on Aug. 9 the 
United States declined to accede to the 
request of the Nanking Government for 
immediate abolishment of extraterrito- 
riality, as urged in a note from the Na- 
tionalist Foreign Minister on April 27. 
While the reply was sympathetic and 
left the door open for consideration of 
the question in the future, it permitted 
no doubt as to the belief of the United 
States Government that China was not 
in a position to guarantee justice to 
Americans in Chinese courts. Other 
powers were preparing to send similar 
notes to China, and although the com- 
munications of Great Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, Brazil and Norway 
were not identical in language with 
that of the United States, it was under- 
stood they corresponded in all essential 


respects, having been prepared after 
Secretary Stimson held conferences on 
the question repeatedly with their dip- 
lomatic representatives in Washington. 

The critical situation that arose be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Chi- 
nese Republic over the Chinese East- 
ern Railway is treated at length on 
Pages 1096-1110 of this magazine. 
Since those pages went to press reports 
from Manchuli indicated that negotia- 
tions between Soviet and Chinese offi- 
cials had done much to allay fears of 
hostilities, and, although it was report- 
ed on Aug. 8 that the Chinese delegates 
had withdrawn, the general impression 
was that steps toward a settlement 
would be taken before long. 

The Chinese Legation in Washing- 
ton, on Aug. 6, issued a long memoran- 















dum containing details uf alleged Bol- 
shevist activities in Manchuria preced- 
ing the raid by Chinese forces on the 
Harbin Consulate on May 27, which re- 
sulted in the acquisition of evidence re- 
lating to those activities. Part of this 
evidence tended to show that Moscow 
was participating in a plot to frustrate 
the unification of China and to assassi- 
nate Chinese leaders at Nanking, Muk- 
den and other centres. 

Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, who had 
been understood to be at the capital of 
Governor Yen Hsi-shan, Taiyuan, in 
Shansi, and to be seriously ill with 
dropsy, induced by overwork, was re- 
ported on Aug. 3 to have again come 
into prominence with a declaration 
criticizing the Nationalist Govern- 
ment’s policy which led to the rupture 
with the Soviet Union. Feng’s view, it 
was stated, was that the government 
should halt its aggressive policy and 
devote its attention to domestic affairs 
and reconstruction. 

T. V. Soong, Minister of Finance and 
one of the strongest figures in the Na- 
tionalist Government, resigned on Aug. 
6 because internal military expendi- 
tures had not been cut sufficiently to 
enable him to balance the budget. He 
warned the government that the people 
had borne their heavy taxes patiently 
only because they expected, with the 
unification of the country, that the 
military burden would be lifted. Shang- 
hai reports of Aug. 7 stated that a 
Cabinet crisis impended at Nanking as 
a result of Soong’s resignation and that 
President Chiang Kai-shek was urging 
Soong to reconsider his decision. It was 
also stated that other resignations were 
likely. 

General Li Chai-sum, former Gover- 
nor of Kwangtung, who was impris- 
oned last March by President Chiang, 
was released, but the question of his 
restoration to membership in the Kuo- 
mintang was deferred. 

The Chinese Commissioner of For- 
eign Affairs notified the consular corps 
that the Mixed Court protocol of Jan- 
uary, 1927, lapsed on June 30, 1929, 
and was regarded as nul! and void. This 
protocol provided a temporary régime 
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under which the Chinese court in the 
Shanghai international settlement was 
returned to Chinese control, but the 
system of assessors acting with the 
Chinese judge was retained. On May 8 
Foreign Minister C. T. Wang sent the 
following identic note to the Ministers 
of six powers: 

With reference to the former mixed 
court established in the international 
settlement- at Shanghai, the former 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Peking 
had repeatedly protested to the Minis- 
ters of the interested powers and de- 
manded its rendition. In 1926 delegates 
were appointed by both sides to discuss 
that question, but failed to arrive at any 
proper and satisfactory agreement. 

Although since then a change has 
been made in the judicial machinery in 
the said settlement, it is impossible to 
gainsay the fact that the position of the 
new court is still anomalous and its 
system remains confusing, being dif- 
ferent from that of the whole country. 
The inconveniences arising therefrom 
have caused much complaint and dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the people. 
In view of the increasingly cordial re- 
lationship happily subsisting between 
China and the foreign powers, it is nec- 
essary and opportune to exert every 
effort to bring about a change that is 
compatible with the needs of the pres- 
ent time. 

I have the honor, therefore, to pro- 
pose to your Excellency, with regard to 
the above-mentioned judicial organ, to 
open negotiations in all sincerity and 
promptly to make proper and satisfac- 
tory arrangements in order to effect a 
final settlement, so that the integrity of 
China’s judicial power may be main- 
tained and international good-will in- 
creased. * * * 


The consular body at Shanghai re- 
plied to the commissioner that it de- 
sired an early solution of the question 
and hoped for the beginning of nego- 
tiations in the near future. 

The executive yuan on July 17 adopt- 
ed regulations prescribing the abolition 
of provincial commissioners of foreign 
affairs as of Jan. 1, 1930. 

Although. negotiations for the new 
commercial treaty with Japan were not 
maugurated preliminary meetings were 
held in Tokio. Officials of departments 
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concerned discussed plans presented by 
subcommittees. 

Meetings between Foreign Minister 
Wang and Sir Miles Lampson, the Brit- 
ish Minister, concerning the return to 
China of the leased territory of Wei- 
haiwei, were conducted at Nanking. Dr. 
Wang opposed a request for the right 
of free entry by British warships into 
various ports in the vicinity of Wei- 
haiwei. Later Sir Miles asked that Liu- 
king Island be thrown open as a berth 
for British warships and that land be 
alloted in Weihaiwei for a British and 
an international concession, These re- 
quests also were refused. 

China was admitted to full member- 
ship in the International Chamber of 
Commerce at its fifth congress, held at 
Amsterdam in July. Her delegates re- 
fused to countenance the appointment 
of a separate Chinese committee of the 
Chamber to deal with Chinese ques- 
tions. No action was taken concerning 
treaty revision. Leaders, including 
Thomas W. Lamont, were known to 
hold to the view, however, that China 
must offer satisfactory substitutes for 
existing treaty rights before they can 
be relinquished. They also intimated to 
the Chinese delegates that the present 
state of China’s credit would not jus- 
tify foreign bankers in entering upon 
the large-scale loan transactions which 
her business and governmental groups 
were understood to desire. 

The special municipality of Tsingtao, 
port city of Kiaochao, requested the 
Foreign Office to open negotiations 
with Japan for the withdrawal of the 
Japanese police. Although the Japa- 
nese Minister, Mr. Yoshizawa, reported 
to his government a generally satisfac- 
tory Chinese administration in Shan- 
tung, Japanese mill owners at Tsingtao 
were experiencing great trouble as a 
result of sabotage by Chinese workers. 

Interest coupons, on which payment 
has been due since June 15, 1926, on 
the Hukuang Railway bonds of the Chi- 
nese Government, were paid on July 
20. The bonds, issued in 1911 at 97 
and paying 5 per cent, sold last month 
at 35. 

Ying Kao, Vice Consul at San Fran- 
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cisco, his wife and Suen Foon, all be- 
lieved to be parties to the smuggling 
into the United States of a quantity of 
opium discovered in Mrs. Kao’s bag- 
gage and estimated to be worth $1,000,- 
000, were returned to China at the re- 
quest of Dr. C. C. Wu, the Chinese Min- 
ister at Washington. Chinese law was 
said to provide the death penalty for 
officials dealing in opium. 

The Central Government of China 
continued its campaign to muzzle for- 
eign journalists whose dispatches were 
deemed derogatory to it. The American 
Minister was asked to deport Hallett 
Abend, The New York Times correspon- 
dent at Peking. Foreign Minister Wang 
alleged that a number of Mr. Abend’s 
reports were false and malicious. Mr. 
MacMurray was advised by the Depart- 
ment of State not to take jurisdiction 
in the matter. The Chinese Government 
previously had sought the deportation 
of George Sokolsky of the North China 
Daily News; Rodney Gilbert, an editor 
on the same paper, published by British 
interests, and Charles Dailey, corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daiiy News. A 
German correspondent, Erich von Saltz- 
man, lacking extraterritoriai rights, 
was deported. Use of telegraphic facil- 
ities was denied the accused men. It 
was reported on Aug. 4 that official 
action had been taken against the Pe- 
king Leader, edited by Grover Clark 
and owned by an American corporation, 
and Le Journal de Peking, owned by a 
French citizen. A Chinese censor was 
installed in the Leader office, while Le 
Journal was confiscated at the postof- 
fice and its circulation forbidden. 

American marines in China on July 
9, 1929, including 368 men en route to 
China, numbered 1,992, as compared 
with 5,265 on Aug. 1, 1927. On the for- 
mer date the United States had 48 
naval craft in Chinese waters, as com- 
pared with 55 on Aug. 1, 1927. 

It was announced that the total 
amount of the Nanking settlement de- 
termined upon by the commission for 
the appraisal of claims growing out of 
the Nanking incident of March 24, 
1927, is $887,177.58 Mex., of which 
$100,000 Mex, has been paid. 
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this issue of CURRENT History the 

greater part of the text is set in a 
new type. This is known as _ nine-point 
Ideal, leaded one point. We believe that it 
will be found much easier to read and that 
in addition it makes a much better looking 
page than was the case with any of the 


types previously used. 
* * & 


Oe READERS will note that with 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I wish to take exception to much that 
Mr. T. Swann Harding has said in the 
August number of CuRRENT History under 
the caption of ‘‘The Public Penalized by 
Medical Disorganization.’’ Having been in- 
terested in this subject for twenty-seven 
years as a regular practitioner of medi- 
cine and almost as many years as a retired 
physician, I conclude that the arguments 
for State medicine are, almost without ex- 
ception, based on false premises and that 
the conclusions drawn from them are 
equally false. 

The fact is, as I see it, that the gen- 
eral public is far less penalized by ‘‘medi- 
cal disorganization’’ than by the political 
medical organization that has existed for 
many years. The medical professioii is cer- 
tainly not well organized for the advance- 
ment of science, but none will question 
the statement that no profession or busi- 
ness is better organized politically—organ- 
ized for the paramount purpose of hedg- 
ing itself about with legislation intended 
to reduce competition to a minimum and 
to secure to its members the maximum of 
professional emoluments. Many pages of 
quotations from the best professional au- 
thorities could be given in substantiation 
of that statement. 

That such political organization and leg- 
islation have produced the desired results 
is only too plainly demonstrated in a sec- 
tion of Mr. Harding’s article under the 
subtitle, ‘‘Inadequate Supply of Phy- 
sicians.’? Competition in the practice of 
legitimate scientific medicine has been 
greatly reduced and this reduction has 
been followed by a three and four fold in- 
crease in fees charged and, presumably, 
collected. With every restrictive medical 
law enacted has come a very substantial 
increase in charges for medical service 
with no appreciable gain to the public 
health. In many instances, as Mr. Harding 
has pointed out, the charges are not only 
deterrent but absolutely prohibitive, leav- 
ing the poorer class of people to seek 
promise of relief from disease from any 


who are willing to promise, regardless of 
ability to perform—too often from the 
questionable cults, charlatans and quacks. 
It must be obvious that in this way the 
public health has too often been en- 
dangered by such political organization of 
the medical profession, rather than bene- 
fited or safeguarded. 

But this is not the only evil engendered 
by such mischievous so-called health legis- 
lation. The public has, in consequence, 
come to believe that the ‘‘regular’’ medi- 
cal profession has become so thoroughly 
commercialized that it is no longer trust- 
worthy; and this belief, justified or not, 
has induced many thousands of the af- 
flicted to patronize every form of ‘“‘irregu- 
lar’ healing cult. And it may well be 
doubted whether or not the ‘‘irregularities’’ 
in those cults are more dangerous to indi- 
vidual and public health than the “‘irregu- 
larities’’ known to exist in the regular 
profession. 

Mr. Harding’s illogical reasoning is no- 
where more conspicuous than where he 
says: ‘‘Unnecessary diseases, diseases we 
know very well how to eradicate, still 
exist to portray the disorganization of 
medicine. Fifty to 98 per cent of our peo- 
ple have decayed teeth that could be 
fixed.’’ But the deplorable fact remains 
that fixing decayed teeth by the dentist is 
at best nothing but patchwork and not 
eradication; it is evidence that the medical 
profession is not yet scientifically equipped 
for the ‘‘eradication’’ of the physical con- 
ditions that cause teeth to decay. So with 
diseased tonsils; thousands of tonsils are 
enucleated today simply because physicians 
either can not or will not ‘‘eradicate’’ 
those physical conditions of which dis- 
eased tonsils are but symptomatic. ‘‘Hradi- 
cate’’ the cause of diseased tonsils as the 
only scientific method of cure, and there 
will be no necessity for surgical procedure. 
Until that is done the regular medical pro- 
fession should shed tears of remorse be- 
cause of its own incompetency. 

Thirty to forty years ago the medical 
journals were full of wails about ‘‘an over- 
crowded and underpaid medical profes- 
sion.’’ There were too many medical col- 
leges graduating too-many poorly educated 
physicians, to the great detriment of the 
public health. The police power of the 
States was then invoked to create State 
boards of medical examiners with powers 
to curb the influx of recently graduated 
physicians and, where possible, to diminish 
the number of medical colleges by estab- 
lishing a list of ‘‘accredited medical 
schools,’’ the graduates of which alone 
would be admitted to State examinations. 
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The result was inevitable: ‘‘In 1895 160 
medical colleges graduating 4,500 to 5,500 
physicians annually; and in 1925 eighty 
such colleges graduating 3,974.’’ 

As to ‘‘preventive medicine,’’? Mr. Har- 
ding reasons from an equally false premise. 
He fails to see that the political organiza- 
tion of the medical profession for its own 
aggrandizement has been in a large meas- 


ure conducive to the congestion of the 
profession and a scarcity in the rural dis- 
tricts, while the glamor of higher fees for 
less work, the accessibility of counsel, and 
the consequent division of responsibility 
and the possibility of professional, social 
and political distinction are factors tend- 
ing to the neglect of scientific medical 
practice. 

The history of medicine for a thousand 
years reveals the fact that epidemics of 
contagious and infectious diseases are 
virulent in their onset, rapidly attain the 
peak of virulence and gradually subside, 
as has been the case with smallpox, diph- 
theria and scarlatina in the last thirty to 


forty years. J. W. LocKHART. 
St. John, Wash. 


* & & 


Edward Van Harlingen, editor of The 
Life Problem Booklets, published in Chi- 
cago, writing in one of the series on the 
importance of being ‘‘thoroughly posted 
regarding what is going on the world 
over,’’ says: ‘‘Get hold of CurRrRENT His- 
tory, the wonderful monthly review pub- 
lished by the great New York Times, and 
read the news country by country in the 
back of the magazine, each issue up to the 
current number, and keep it up. CURRENT 
History is invaluable, indispensable, I 
think, in keeping up to the minute on 
United States and world affairs—especially 
on world affairs.’’ 

* * &* 


EMINENT NONAGENARIAN’S PRAISE 


Dr. W. W. Keen of Philadelphia, the 
eminent surgeon, educator, author and 
philosopher, began his career as assistant 
surgeon of the Fifth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment at the outbreak of the Civil War in 
1861, at the age of 24; he received his 
Master’s degree at Brown in 1859; he has 
been awarded degrees by the universities 
of Toronto, Edinburgh, Yale, St. Andrews, 
Pennsylvania, Upsala and Paris; he was 
president of various American scientific 
and medical associations, and from 1907 to 
1917 was president of the American Philo- 
sophical Society; as late as March, 1918, 
in his eighty-second year, when he was 
honorably discharged, he served as Major 
in the Medical Reserve Corps, U. S. A. 
Dr. Keen is now in his ninety-third year, 
but is alert and vigorous and so deeply ap- 
preciative of CURRENT History that recently 
he wrote as follows to the editor: ‘‘I feel 


it not only a pleasure but a duty to write 
to you and congratulate you on the ad- 
mirable series of papers you publish. The 
May number is simply full of meat. 


Al- 
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most every one of the articles appealed to 
me, especially, by giving me information 
which I was glad to have.”’ 

e & & 


BIRTH CONTROL PROPAGANDA 


Dr. William J. Robinson, editor of The 
Critic and Guide, New York City, writes: 
‘Could you kindly correct a typographical 
error that has crept into Dr. Drysdale’s 
excellent article on the Birth Control 
Movement in the June issue of CuRRENT 
History? On page 384 it is stated: ‘In 
1914 Dr. William J. Robinson of New York 
commenced a powerful advocacy of birth 
control, which he has continued in his 
medical paper The Critic and Guide, to 
the present day.’ 1914 should be 1904, for 
it was in that year that the editor of The 
Critic and Guide commenced his systematic 
birth control propaganda among the medi- 
cal profession and the laity. May I take 
this opportunity to state that in CurRENT 
History you are giving the country a 
magazine which is of the utmost impor- 
tance and value to every thinking man 
and woman. Its policy of presenting both 
sides is most commendable.’’ 

* * & 


E. W. Bagby, President, Board of 
Trustees, Carnegie Public Library, Padu- 
cah, Ky., writes: ‘‘For twenty-four years 
I have been officially connected with the 
Carnegie Public Library of this city, and 
read every number of your magazine, 
which comes regularly to this institution. 
I am 84 years of age, and my term of 
office has been extended four years more. 
In the June number of your magazine I 
read with infinite interest and delight the 
very informing article by Professor John 
H. Randall Jr., entitled ‘Religion’s Peril 
From the Machine Age,’ which moved me 
to instruct our librarian to send at once 
for the author’s two books, The Making 
of the Modern Mind and Our Chanjing 
Civilization. And it is a delight to note 
that the very capable writer follows some- 
what closely the notable book by the illus- 
trious author, Professor James Harvcy 
Robinson, entitled The Mind in the Making, 
which I had previously read. I am pleased 
to note that you are giving publicity to 
such superior literature in your valuable 


periodical.”’ 
* ¢ ¢ 


Charlton M. Sherwood, Executive Secre- 
tary, Citizens Committee of One Thousand 
(a national movement for law observance), 
writes: ‘‘Permit me to say that Current 
History is rapidly becoming the best maga- 
zine of opinion on public affairs. I write 
to congratulate you upon it. I have just 
read the August issue, and it is first-class. 
It is the first time I have read every arti- 
cle in it and thus have found an issue of 
the magazine in which every article is 
worth reading. Your prohibition presenta- 
tions are particularly fine despite Senator 
Bruce’s impossible stuff.’’ 
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A Month's Survey 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


ASSISTANT EDIToR oF The Annalist 


lic interest during the month was the 

increase, on Aug. 8, of the rediscount 
rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York from 5 to 6 per cent. This action, 
coming at this particular time, is in many 
respects as inexplicable as it was unex- 
pected. It not only justifies the position 
of the many critics of the Federal Reserve 
Board who maintained that the rate should 
have been raised last February, but it also 
seems bound to result in further contro- 
versy over Federal Reserve policy. 


If the rate had been raised in February 
there can be little doubt that there would 
have been a more pronounced and a more 
lasting effect in curbing speculative activ- 
ity. But the rediscount rate was kept at 
5 per cent and the Federal Reserve Board 
chose instead to issue warnings and to de- 
mand of the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System which were indebted to 
their Reserve banks that they call immedi- 


ately their demand loans on stock collateral. 
This latter course constituted, in the opin- 
ion of many, an entirely unwarranted in- 
terference by a government or semi-govern- 
ment body in private business enterprise; 
quite naturally it aroused intense antago- 
nism among banking cfficers all over the 
country who, although they had the nation- 
wide credit situation much at heart, were 
primarily concerned with their obligations 
to serve their customers and to secure the 
largest profits possible with safety for 
their stockholders. Demand loans on Stock 
Exchange collateral have always been con- 
sidered among the safest and most liquid 
of banking assets; and to demand that 
banks which, in an entirely legal and legiti- 
mate manner, were rediscounting with 
their Reserve banks, should call such loans 
could lead to but one result—the banks, 
though showing their willingness to coop- 
erate with the Reserve banks so far as pos- 
sible, in many cases flatly refused to 
call their loans, especially to customers of 
long standing and high credit rating. 


Events have proved the ineffectiveness 
of Federal Reserve policy from February 
to July. The stock market broke sharply 
in March, recovered in April, declined in 
May, and then in June, July and the first 
week of August: rose sharply to a new high 
record. Brokers’ loans followed a similar 
course. On July 17 they rose above the 
previous high record of $5,793,000,000 estab- 
lished on March 20 and by Aug. 7 had risen 
to $6,020,000,000. And in the detailed fig- 
ures showing the sources of these loans 
there is further evidence of the ineffective- 
ness of the Reserve Board’s restrictive 
campaign. 

On Feb. 6, just before the Reserve Board 
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warning, brokers’ loans stood at $5,669,006, - 
000, of which $3,047,000,000 consisted of 
ioans by New York banks and their cor- 
respondents and $2,621,000,000 was supplied 
by others (corporations, individuals, for- 
eign lenders, and so forth), whose funds 
were attracted to the New York money 
market by the prevailing high call loan 
rate. On Aug. 7 the total had risen to 
$6,020,000,000 of which, however, only 
$2,878,000,000 was supplied by New York 
banks and their correspondents and $3,143,- 
000,000 by others. Thus while the banks, at 
the instance of the Federal Reserve author- 
ities, were reducing their speculative loans 
by $169,000,000, other non-banking lenders 
were supplying an additional $522,000,000 to. 
stock market borrowers. 


The immediate effects of the increase in 
the rediscount rate were to cause a severe 
break in the stock market, to cause 4 
sharp drop in sterling exchange to the low- 
est rate touched this year and to bring 
about an increase in commercial paper 
rates from 6 per cent, the rate which has 
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prevailed for several months, to 6% per 
cent, an exceptionally high rate for this 
season of the year. 

What the longer effects would be was 
a matter on which opinion was divided. 
One view was that there would be little 
effect on the stock market, on business or 
on the money market, since the increase 
merely brought the official discount rate 
into line with open market rates. 

This view, though perhaps correct in 
the main, must be accepted with reserva- 
tions. The normal effect of an increase in 
central bank rates is to tighten the money 
market all along the line, and the resulting 
advance in commercial paper rates shows 
that in the present instance there has been 
no exception to this rule. 

Business has been so prosperous this 
Summer in the face of high money rates 
that the theory that tight money hurts busi- 
ness has been, for the time being at least, 
pretty thoroughly discredited; but this is 
still a finite world in which there is a limit 
to everything, and there is surely a limit to 
which interest rates can go without hurting 
business. This fact is recognized in a curi- 
ous way by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Simultaneously with the in- 
crease in the rediscount rate, it announced 
a reduction of one-eighth of 1 per cent in 
its buying rate on acceptances, a measure 
apparently intended to soften the blow to 
business of the higher rediscount rate. Now 
the curious part of this action is that only 
recently the Federal Reserve Board, in de- 
fense of its position, was at great pains to 
demonstrate that Reserve bank credit couid 
not be earmarked; that one class of bor- 
rowers could not be subjected to high rates 
without affecting to a greater or less ex- 
tent all other classes. Now, however, the 
Reserve bank is attempting to lower ac- 
ceptance rates at the same time it is trying 
to tighten the money market all around. 
The results of this experiment will be most 
interesting to watch, although if it repre- 
sents the ‘‘new technique’’ of money mar- 
ket control mentioned in a brief statement 
by Governor Young, it is earnestly to be 
hoped that it will be more successful, or 
rather less harmful, than the other re- 
cent experiments of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The sharp drop in sterling exchange and 
heavy selling on London and other Euro- 
pean exchanges which followed the increase 
in the New York bank rate reflected the 
acute disappointment abroad at the action 
of the New York Reserve Bank at the very 
season of the year when it is likely to be 
most harmful to foreign money markets. 
The London money market will be particu- 
larly hard hit, and it is difficult to see how 
a further increase in the discount rate of 
the Bank of England can be avoided. In 
July the bank suffered severe gold losses 
to the Bank of France and to the Reichs- 
bank, and its gold reserve was reduced by 
Aug. 7 to £141,431,000, the lowest point 
touched since Great Britain went back to 
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a gold basis five years ago. Even in the 
latter part of July, so confident was the 
expectation of an increase in the British 
discount rate that a sharp rally in the 
pound sterling in the New York market 
carried the quotation far above the Ameri- 
can gold import point, but the rate is now 
down again to the point where gold ship- 
ments would be profitable, and unless arti- 
ficial measures of restraint are again exer- 
cised, there is little doubt that gold will 
again flow from London to New York, a 
development whicn would be particularly 
embarrassing to Great Britain just at pres- 
ent when business conditions, already none 
too promising, are complicated.by a general 
strike in the cotton textile industry, and 
when the British government is taking a 
firm stand against the Reparations settle- 
ment as agreed upon under the Young plan 
by the experts’ committee. It is for this 
reason, indeed, that the advance in the 
New York rediscount rate, coming at this 
particular time, was so generally unex- 
pected. 

It was rumored that Governor Montagu 
Norman of the Bank of England, on his 
recent visit to this country, arranged with 
Federal Reserve authorities for the support 
of the pound sterling, or at least for a 
dollar credit to be used for that purpose 
if needed. Such reports, however, are al- 
ways to be taken with a grain of salt; in 
any case we shall not be long awaiting a 
real test of the situation. 

The loss of gold by London to Berlin is 
readily understood, since interest rates at 
Berlin have continued well above the level 
prevailing at London, and the resulting 
gain in the German gold reserve has served 
to improve still further the financial out- 
look for that country. 

But the drain of gold from London to 
France has been decidedly puzzling to the 
British financial experts, since open mar- 
ket rates at Paris are low; and a still more 
puzzling aspect of the situation was the 
failure, until well into August, of the ster- 
ling rate on Paris to show any improve- 
ment with each gold shipment. The only 
explanation offered is that the Bank of 
France has been persistently engagec in 
converting quantities of its extensive hold- 
ings of pound exchange into francs, though 
for what purpose remains a mystery. As 
a consequence the gold reserve of the Bank 
of France has risen in the amount of 1,500,- 
000,000 francs in the course of the month 
to Aug. 3, and the ratio of reserves to lia- 
bilities has improved, in the same intervai, 
from 44.24 to 45.17. The business situation 
in France, according to all reports, con- 
tinues generally satisfactory except in the 
textile industries. 

Aside from the complicated international 
credit situation, chief interest in world fi- 
nance early in August was centred on the 
eventual outcome of The Hague conference 
on the adoption of the Young plan for the 
revision of reparations payments, discussed 
elsewhere in this magazine. 
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Continued on Page Seven. 


To What Newspaper Does 
This Definition 
Emphatically Apply? 
HONORABLE GERALD P. NYE, United : 
States Senator from North Dakota, recently From the first 


read into the Congressional Record an address dit e l 
on “Newspapers and the Public,” by William page, editoria 


H. McMasters, in which he said: | section, of 
“Here is my definition of a real news- | ev Che Nem Yurk Cimes 


paper: An independently owned medium, 


giving unbiased news lo its readers, th, of Sunday, 
honest in tts editorial opinion, supported | June 16th 


by clean advertising, and doing its best to 


: be fair to the public as a whole.” S 
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